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The  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Garrett  County 

At  a special  election  on  January  7th,  1873,  the  following  were 
elected  as  the  first  officials  of  Garrett  County: 

Clerk  of  the  Court,  William  H.  Tower 

Registrar  of  Wills,  William  L.  Rawlings 

Sheriff,  William  Coddington 

State's  Attorney,  Gilmore  S.  Hamill 

County  Commissioners,  William  Casteel,  H.  M.  Frazee,  A.  Bon- 
ing 

Orphans  Court,  William  Harvey,  Joseph  DeWitt,  D.  H.  Friend 

State  Senator,  William  R.  Getty 

House  of  Delegates,  Richard  J.  West,  Dr.  E.  H.  Glotfelty 

The  first  session  of  the  court  for  the  new  county  was  held  in  the 
Glades  Hotel,  May  19th,  1873. 

The  first  court  house  and  jail  was  built  in  1877.  It  was  occupied 
until  1907  when  the  present  structure  was  built.  The  old  court  house 
and  jail  were  converted  into  Oakland  High  School— and  used  until  the 
new  high  school  was  completed  in  1952. 

The  Court  House  Commission  of  1907  comprised  the  the  following: 
Foreman  Roderick,  C.  M.  Miller,  Capt.  J.  M.  Jarboe,  Judge  Robert  R. 
Henderson,  Senator  W.  McCullough  Brown,  Judge  A.  Hunter  Boyd, 
D.  E.  Offutt,  Otho  S.  Fike  and  A.  G.  Smith. 

The  only  execution  of  a prisoner  in  the  history  of  Garrett  County 
was  John  Smith,  colored,  for  the  murder  of  Josiah  Harden,  white.  The 
verdict  of  first  degree  was  rendered  Sept.  21st,  1883.  The  hanging  took 
place  in  the  Court  yard. 

The  total  population  of  Garrett  County  at  time  of  its  formation 
in  1872  was  about  8,300.  This  included  76  negroes. 

The  population  of  our  county  today  is  approximately  21,000. 

Neil  C.  Fraley  became  the  first  Judge  of  Garrett  County  when 
he  was  appointed  and  took  the  oath  of  office  by  Gov.  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin,  January  3rd,  1955. 

The  present  Board  of  County  Commissioners: 

H.  D.  Swartzentruber,  President 
Audrey  Brenneman 
Ervin  Roth 
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Robert  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  Honorary  Chairman 
James  Otis  Watson  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Chairman 

It  seeks  Depositors  for  the  purpose  of  a long-range  program  to 
document  and  publish  the  cultural  history  of  the  Tri-State  Area. 
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Tableland  Counties,  including  the  Monongahela  and  Potomac 
Valleys,  reveal  that  Bedford  is  the  oldest  in  Pennsylvania,  Alle- 
gany in  Maryland,  and  Hampshire  in  West  Virginia,  Hampshire 
being  the  oldest  of  the  three.  The  youngest  is  Garrett  County, 
Maryland. 
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The  Tableland  Trails  Foundation 

The  Tableland  Trails  Foundation  was  conceived  when  the  maga- 
zine was  first  proposed.  Mr.  Robert  Garrett  of  Baltimore  whose  fam- 
ily’s history  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road consented  to  serve  as  Honorary  Chairman.  In  the  fall  of  1954 
James  Otis  Watson  II  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia  volunteered  to  be- 
come the  Director  of  the  Foundation.  Mr.  Watson’s  grandfather,  a 
contemporary  of  John  W.  Garrett,  the  grandfather  of  Robert  Garrett, 
was  the  Founder  of  the  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Foundation  invites  subscribers  and  other  interested  persons  to 
become  Depositors  in  one  of  a series  of  Caches.  Its  purpose  is  to  sub- 
sidize the  magazine  for  a period  of  five  years  until  such  time  as  the 
circulation  can  command  sufficient  advertising  to  pay  its  own  way.  A 
cache  is  a “supply  dump”  on  the  trail. 

Select  one  of  the  following  caches  in  which  to  make  a Deposit: 

(1)  The  Upper  Ohio  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $500.00  and  up 

(2)  The  Potomac  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $400.00 

(3)  The  Monongahela  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $300.00 

(4)  The  Youghiogheny  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $200.00 

(5)  The  Cheat  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits  $100.00 

(0)  The  Greenbrier  Trails  Cache 
Individual  deposits)  $50.00 

The  Depositor  has  the  privilege  to  name  a member  of  the  family 
or  friend  to  be  placed  in  The  Tableland  Trails  Foundation  as  a 
Perpetual  Memorial.  These  names,  together  with  those  of  the  Deposi- 
tors, will  be  printed  in  each  issue  of  Tableland  Trails.  The  Depositor 
also  receives  a life-subscription  to  Tableland  Trails. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Tableland  Trails  Foundation.  Send  to 
James  Otis  Watson  II,  Fort  Hill  Farm,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 
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PERPETUAL  MEMORIAL 


John  W.  Garrett,  Past-President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  Garrett  County,  Maryland 
was  named  for  him. 

James  Otis  Watson  I,  Founder  of  the  Coal  Indus- 
dustry  in  West  Virginia. 

L.  M.  Brile,  President  of  The  Fairmont  Aluminum 
Company. 


McHenry  Howard,  Grandson  of  Francis  Scott  Key; 
prominent  Maryland  Historian;  and  pioneer 
sportsman  of  the  Youghiogheny  country. 


Dr.  Mahlon  Carleton  Hinebaugh  and  George  A. 
Fraley,  well-known  citizens  of  Oakland,  Md. 


THE  STAFF 

Editor Felix  G.  Robinson 

Business  Manager Lucille  Henry  Robinson 

Tableland  Trails  is  published  periodically.  Entered  in  the  Post  Office 
in  Oakland,  Maryland.  Subscription  $9.00  for  four  issues  beginning 
with  this  issue.  Single  copy  $3.00.  Submitting  of  manuscripts,  applica- 
tions, subscriptions  and  advertising  to  be  addressed  to: 

TABLELAND  TRAILS,  “Mendeli,”  Route  1,  Oakland,  Maryland 
Copyright  1956  by  Felix  G.  Robinson 
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“All  roads  of  progress  have  in  their  beds  the  bones  of  pioneers ” 
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This  is  the  first  attempt  to  record  the  history  of  Garrett  County  in 
one  volume.  Its  main  defect  is  that  so  many  psople  and  places  are  omitted 
for  want  of  space.  Perhaps  this  issue  will  arouse  the  people  to  the  need 
of  a larger  work,  including  family  history. 

Garrett,  named  for  John  W.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  (1858-1882)  is  the  youngest  county  in  the  Table- 
land, and  the  youngest  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  It  was  sliced  off  of 
Allegany  County  in  1872,  the  line  of  division  being  the  top  of  Savage 
Mountain. 

Garrett  is  a rough-shaped  triangle  of  six  hundred  forty  square 
miles  two  thirds  of  which  is  wilderness,  and  a good  slice  of  that  two 
thirds  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  program  of  conservation  has  renewed  a number  of  large  forest 
areas  such  as  New  Germany  in  the  Savage  River  drainage,  Potomac 
Forest,  Swallow  Falls  Forest,  Pleasant  Valley,  Mt.  Nebo  and  Thayer 
Games  Refuges.  Along  with  the  renewal  of  the  forests  there  has  been 
a restoration  of  wildlife.  Trails  and  recreational  sites  make  these  ex- 
panding forests  accessible  to  increasing  numbers  of  out-door  hobbyists. 
Follow  a good  county  road  into  the  heart  of  any  of  these  forests  on 
a week-end  during  the  open  season  and  one  will  see  numerous  families 
picnicking  under  a bark-roofed  canopy  by  a crystal  stream. 

The  Southern  Appalachians,  of  which  Garrett  is  the  northern- 
most county  division,  is  void  of  natural  lakes.  The  Glades  of  Garrett, 
natural  open  meadows  in  which  a tall  glade  grass  grew  in  which  grazed 
deer,  elk  and  turkey,  were  once  the  bottoms  of  lakes  during  the  inter- 
glacial period.  Of  recent  years  some  of  this  glade  country  has  been 
converted  into  lakes,  the  most  extensive  being  Deep  Creek  covering 
an  area  of  five  thousand  surface  acres.  It  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  Gar- 
rett—its  tentacle-shaped  shore-line  stretching  around  hardwood  forests 
and  shore-line  lodges.  Other  impoundments  are  the  Savage  River  Dam, 
the  Confluence  Dam  on  the  Youghiogheny,  and  smaller  lakes  such  as 
Lake  Minnehaha,  New  Germany,  Herrington,  and  Lake  Cunningham 
in  the  Pleasant  Valley  Park.  All  abound  with  fish,  and  all  are  avail- 
able for  boating.  Only  Deep  Creek  Lake  allows  the  use  of  motor-boats. 

There  are  many  uncommon  qualities  of  this  high,  wind-blown 
county  of  Garrett.  Like  the  attic  of  old  houses  the  majority  of  Mary- 
landers, living  snugly  in  the  tidewater,  are  unaware  of  its  existence. 
One  can  interrogate  the  elite  in  Baltimore  only  to  learn  that  their 
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knowledge  of  state  geography  west  of  Pimlico  is  a bit  fuddled.  Yet 
paradoxically  it  is  better  known  by  some  folks  ‘down-east’  than  any  of 
the  other  counties  in  the  state.  For  those  who  like  the  rugged  moun- 
tain trails  through  uninhabited  regions  of  primitive  splendor  Garrett 
offers  a life-time  of  exploration.  Having  lived  most  of  my  life  here, 
each  season  I trace  my  steps  to  an  unexplored,  tenantless  spot.  It  is 
at  such  a time  and  place  that  one  is  mindful  of  the  remote  past.  The 
first  record  of  human  habitation  is  found  in  the  ground.  Archeologists 
have  found  shell-heaps  and  camp  sites  of  the  Archaic  Period  (3,000  to 
1,000  B.  C.)  in  Garrett,  mostly  in  the  environment  of  Deep  Creek 
Lake. 

The  first  person  of  historic  times  to  walk  amidst  its  glades  and 
over  its  mountains  was  a native  of  Baltimore  Town  by  the  name  of 
Christopher  Gist.  The  Gist  and  the  Howard  families  were  the  founda- 
tion families  of  Baltimore.  They  inter-married,  and  their  subsequent 
development  was  in  some  measure  associated  with  Garrett  County. 
Christopher  Gist  on  first  setting  foot  in  Garrett  County  killed  an  elk. 
Here  follows  the  first  written  record  by  any  human  being  pertaining 
to  Garrett  County:  “November  8th.  Friday,  1751.  Set  out  the  same 
Courses  N 80  W 3 M,  here  We  encamped  and  turned  to  see  where 
the  Branches  lead  to  and  found  they  descended  into  the  middle  Fork 
of  Yaughaughgaine  ...  We  hunted  all  the  ground  for  10  M,  or  more 
and  killed  several  Deer,  and  Bears,  and  one  large  Elk  . . . The  Bottoms 
upon  the  Branches  are  but  narrow  with  some  Indian  Fields  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  good  high  Land  about  a mile  from  the  largest  Branch.” 
(from  “George  Mercer  Papers”  p.  33  by  Lois  Mulkearn). 

Although  Meschach  Browning  makes  no  mention  of  elk  in  his 
book  yet  we  have  from  other  sources  learned  that  Christian  Garlitz 
killed  an  elk  at  the  headwaters  of  Savage  River,  that  Gabriel  Friend 
killed  an  elk  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  just  as  it  was  crossing  near 
the  site  of  present-day  Friendsville,  and  that  William  Wiles  killed 
seven  elk  in  one  day  in  the  upper  Yough  glades  in  the  vicinity  of 
Underwood.  And  as  for  Buffalo  we  have  the  record  of  the  Ashby 
brothers  killing  one  on  the  Yuoghiogheny  above  Crellin  and  the  Friend 
brothers  killing  a bull  at  the  mouth  of  Sang  Run.  By  the  time  of  Me- 
schach Browning’s  hunting  period  (1797-1841)  the  buffalo  and  elk 
had  left  the  country. 

It  was  but  two  years  after  Gist’s  first  trip  through  our  county 
that  George  Washington  tramped  over  the  same  trail.  The  following 
year  he  converted  the  trail  into  a road.  George  Washington,  the  first 
President  elected  by  the  people,  was  the  first  road-builder  in  Garrett 
County.  During  his  amazing  career  he  traversed  this  county  five 
times— four  of  these  by  the  Nemacolin-Braddock  Pike  (Rt.  40)  across 
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the  northern  end— and  the  fifth  and  last  trip  across  the  southern  corner 
by  way  of  McCullough’s  Pack-Horse  Path  (1784).  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  his  last  trip  that  he  made  his  one  stop  with  a Garrett  County 
resident.  This  was  at  Charles  Friend’s  near  Oakland  on  Rt.  7.  Mr. 
Washington  wrote  of  this  and  former  journeys  through  the  county. 
And  prior  to  1800  we  have  the  written  records  of  Bishop  Francis  As- 
bury,  Felix  Rennick,  Thomas  Walcutt,  Eric  Bollman,  the  Rev.  John 
Taylor,  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  Nicholas  Cresswell,  Thomas  Asche, 
Samuel  Allen,  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  Luther  Martin  and  John  Bart- 
ram.  These  journals  are  available.  To  publish  all  the  references  to 
Garrett  County  made  in  these  journals  would  take  up  the  bulk  of  one 
issue  of  Tableland  Trails.  From  time  to  time  the  journals  of  these 
first  visitors  will  be  published. 

Between  the  three  mountain  ranges  (Savage,  Backbone  and  Snag- 
gy running  parallel  in  a southwesterly  direction)  flow  the  Savage, 
Potomac  and  Youghiogheny  Rivers— the  Youghiogheny  drains  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  county  and  flows  northwestward.  Thus  the  major 
portion  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  drainage  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  only  westward  drainage  in  the  State— all  other  counties 
drain  into  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  Savage  River  joins  the  Potomac  at  Bloomington.  Garrett’s  bound- 
aries are  ( 1 ) At  the  southern  tip  Kempton  from  which 
proceed  the  boundary  lines  of  Preston,  Grant  and  Tucker  Counties  in 
West  Virginia,  (2)  The  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  on  the 
southeast  side,  flowing  in  a northeastern  direction,  (3)  The  western 
boundary,  Preston  County,  W.  Va.,  (4)  The  Northern  is  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line  separating  Garrett  from  Somerset  County,  Penna.,  (5)  The 
eastern  boundary,  Allegany  County,  Maryland. 

Hoyecrest  marks  the  highest  elevation  (3,360  ft.)  in  the  county, 
and  in  the  state.  It  is  located  four  hundred  feet  from  the  W.  Va.  line 
on  Backbone  Mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Lake  on  the  north, 
and  the  Fairfax  Stone  on  the  south.  A permanent  marker  will  be 
erected  there  in  the  near  future. 

Garrett’s  bid  to  historical  importance  is  that  more  pioneers  crossed 
it  on  their  way  westward  than  any  other  mountain  top  passage  in  the 
United  States.  The  routes  followed  were  (1)  The  National  Pike  (Rt. 
40),  (2)  The  Northwestern  Turnpike  (Rt.  50),  (3)  The  Old  State 
Road  (1787)  now  a part  of  Rt.  7,  (4)  McCullough  Path,  and  (5) 
The  B&O  R.  R.  (1851). 

The  first  place  anywhere  in  the  world  for  a railroad  to  cross  over 
a mountain  was  here  in  Garrett  County.  And  the  first  improved  road 
over  the  Allegheny  mountains  was  the  National  Pike,  also  in  Garrett  Co. 
For  over  100  years  Garrett  was  the  main  passage  across  the  moun- 
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tains.  It  was  known  as  “The  Middle  Passage.”  This  gives  the  county  a 
position  of  special  prominence  in  the  history  of  American  transportation. 

In  August  1871  “The  Glades  Star  ” the  first  newspaper  in  the  county, 
published  in  Oakland  by  E.  S.  Zevley  bsgan  the  agitation  with  the 
slogan  “Work  for  the  New  County.”  Among  the  reasons  advanced 
were  (1)  Distance  from  the  County  Seat  (Cumberland),  (2)  Desire 
for  a larger  representation  in  the  Maryland  legislature,  and  (3)  The 
claim  that  of  $28,000  collected  in  taxes  only  $18,400  were  spent  in  the 
county.  April  1st,  1872,  Governor  Whyte  approved  “An  Act  to  provide 
for  taking  the  vote  of  the  people  for  or  against  a new  county  in  certain 
election  districts  of  Allegany  County  ...  to  be  called  the  County  of 
Garrett.”  On  November  4th  of  that  year  (1872)  the  residents  voted  to 
favor  with  a majority  of  892  votes.  There  was  a strong  rivalry  between 
the  communities  with  regards  as  to  the  County  Seat  . . . The  main 
contestants  being  Oakland  and  Grantsville.  Oakland  won,  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  the  flow  of  traffic  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, which  erected  its  first  mountain-top  station  at  Oakland  had  be- 
come greater  than  on  the  National  Pike,  the  latter  going  through  the 
village  of  Grantsville.  On  Dec.  4th,  1872,  Governor  Whyte  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  territory  named  in  the  enabling  act  “con- 
stituted a new  county  to  be  called  Garrett  County.”  The  opponents 
of  the  selection  of  Oakland  as  the  County  Seat  did  not  accept  the 
result  of  the  referendum  in  good  grace.  In  1875  efforts  were  made  to 
divide  the  county  and  create  another  with  Grantsville  as  the  County 
Seat. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Richard 
T.  Browning,  did  not  approve.  After  a long  period  of  disputes  and 
delays  the  first  court  house  was  built  in  1877  by  Burton  and  Burke, 
contractors.  This  original  court  house  and  jail  served  as  the  Oakland 
High  School  after  the  present  Court  House  and  Jail  were  built  (be- 
tween 1905-1908).  The  High  School  made  improvements  and  enlarge- 
ments, occupying  the  original  county  buildings  for  over  forty  years. 
The  site  of  the  original  court  house  and  jail  was  purchased  from  John 
Steyer  for  three  hundred  dollars. 

Along  with  Richard  T.  Browning  who  persevered  in  the  creation 
of  the  new  county  were:  Judge  Patrick  Hamill,  D.  E.  Offutt,  Col.  James 
M.  Schley,  Ralph  Thayer,  William  Hinebaugh,  D.  Harrison  Friend, 
John  M.  Davis  and  William  A.  Brydon.  The  first  officers  were  as  fol- 
lows: Clerk  of  the  Court,  William  H.  Tower;  Register  of  Wills,  William 
L.  Rawlings;  Sheriff,  William  Coddington;  State’s  Attorney,  Gilmore 
Semmes  Hamill;  County  Commissioners,  William  Casteel,  H.  M.  Fra- 
zee,  A.  Bonig;  County  Surveyor,  Alex  C.  Mason;  Orphans  Court,  Wil- 
liam Harvey,  D.  Harrison  Friend,  and  Joseph  DeWitt.  William  R. 
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Getty  was  the  first  State  Senator  (1874).  Richard  J.  West  and  Dr. 
E.  H.  Glotfelty  were  the  first  elected  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

Richard  Thomas  Browning,  son  of  William,  grandson  of  Meschach, 
is  credited  as  the  chief  factor  in  obtaining  and  permanently  securing 
Oakland  as  the  County  Seat. 

The  people  honored  him  by  giving  him  the  freedom  to  name  the 
new  county.  He  is  credited  as  being  the  first  to  suggest  it  be  named 
“Garrett”  in  honor  of  John  W.  Garrett.  Col.  James  M.  Schley  in  his 
speech  at  the  Oakland  Barbecue  in  1872  also  suggested  the  same.  Mr. 
Browning  was  Tax  Collector  for  Allegany  County  which  then  in- 
cluded Garrett.  Having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the 
people  placed  him  in  a strong  position  in  advocating  the  formation  of 
the  county. 

Garrett’s  present  year  around  population  is  better  than  twenty 
thousand.  The  summer  resident  population  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
five  thousand  together  with  a much  larger  visitation  of  week-enders. 
Once  occupied  by  lumber  and  mining  communities  a very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  wage-earners  now  make  their  living  through  these  indus- 
tries. Cold-weather  crops  and  the  conventional  diversified  agriculture 
provides  the  major  economy.  Among  the  largest  farming  communities 
are  those  of  the  Amish,  one  near  Gortner  and  the  other  in  the  Grants- 
ville  area.  Every  section  of  the  farming  communities  and  the  forests 
can  be  reached  by  excellent  roads,  a total  of  nine  hundred  thirty 
miles. 

The  most  remarkable  asset  of  Garrett  County  is  its  climate  and 
soil.  Visitors  from  the  time  of  Washington  to  the  present  have  made 
special  note  of  this.  Yet  it  is  hardly  inaccurate  to  state  that  the  present 
generation  is  aware  of  its  uniqueness.  For  one  thing  the  mean  elevation 
of  Garrett  County  is  the  average  elevation  above  sea  level  for  the 
entire  earth.  The  balance  of  precipitation  throughout  the  four  sea- 
sons—the  undulating  terrain  making  for  a continuous  circulation  of 
air  prevents  stagnation  that  is  so  often  experienced  over  flat  plains 
and  along  the  coasts.  The  soil  not  only  holds  its  moisture  well  but 
being  rocky  provides  plenty  of  circulation.  The  season  is  short  but 
everything  in  the  way  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  crops  grows  rapidly 
and  plentifully.  But  the  ‘bounce’  in  the  air,  its  comfortable  tempera- 
tures, its  purity  and  breeziness  assist  both  native  and  ‘foreigner’  to 
gaze  always  with  wistfulness  on  the  forested  hills  and  across  the  misty 
glades.  On  waking  in  the  morning  all  growing  things  sparkle  with 
dew— and  at  twilight  one  can  wet  one’s  feet  on  the  return  of  damp- 
ness-keeping all  life  enjoying  the  chemistry  of  light,  liquid  and  soil. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  of  Garrett  County  you  will  notice 


that  this  issue  contains  something  of  the  history  of  every  community 
with  the  exception  of  Crellin,  Bloomington,  Bittinger,  Jennings,  Swan- 
ton,  Ryans  Glade,  Hoyes,  Merrill,  Gorman  and  Avilton.  These  were 
not  omitted  because  of  less  importance  but  because  of  lack  of  space. 
The  histories  of  Crellin  by  Brval  Ream  and  Bloomington  by  the  late 
F.  E.  Rathbun  have  been  published  in  “The  Glades  Star”;  also  the 
other  communities  mentioned  above  with  the  exception  of  Avilton. 

This  issue  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  large  number  of  people 
who  have  had  a prominent  part  in  its  production:  The  Sponsors, 
Writers,  and  Advertisers.  It  is  truly  a testimony  to  the  growing  interest 
in  local  history,  and  that  so  many  people  are  capable  of  writing  in- 
teresting history  about  Garrett  County.  Perhaps  this  issue  can  be  the 
springboard  for  a much  larger  and  comprehensive  history  of  Garrett. 
One  volume  should  deal  with  community  and  institutional  history,  the 
second  volume  should  deal  with  the  history  of  the  families. 


CORRECTIONS  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY  ISSUE: 

(1)  Fort  Necessity  was  first  rebuilt  in  1932  instead  of  1934 

(2)  “Yards”  for  “Years”  line  24  page  67 

(3)  Preston  Martin  was  designated  as  the  man  in  the  picture  on  page 
70.  This  is  incorrect.  The  man  was  a stranger. 
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Our  History  Begins 
On  the  Youghiogheny 

By 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

The  oldest  settlement,  the  oldest  farming  community,  and  the 
oldest  town  in  Garrett  County  were  established  on  and  adjacent  to 
the  Youghiogheny  River.  The  town  of  Friendsville  continues  to  grow 
up  on  the  foundation  of  this  first  settlement,  now  stretching  to  the 
hills  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  high  tableland  looking  down 
from  the  west  side  of  the  river  is  Blooming  Rose,  the  first  agricultural 
community  in  the  county.  And  about  two  miles  downstream  is  the 
remnant  of  Selbysport,  the  oldest  town. 

THE  OLDEST  SETTLEMENT 

Our  source  material  for  the  origins  of  the  earliest  settlement  are: 
(1)  Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye,  (2)  D.  Harrison  Friend,  (3)  Scharf’s  His- 
tory of  Western  Maryland,  (4)  “The  Goodness  of  God”  by  D.  A. 
Friend,  (5)  Welf ley’s  “History  of  Somerset  County,  Penna.”,  (6)  “The 
Friend  Family  of  the  Youghiogheny  River”  (manuscript)  by  Sidney 
Ray  White.  Mr.  Charles  Welch  of  Friendsville  has  loaned  the  editor 


The  Confluence  (Pa.)  and  Oakland  (Md.)  Railroad  station  and  engine  at  Friendsville, 
Md.  in  1891.  After  fifty-three  years  of  service  it  discontinued  operation  in  April,  1942.  Its  station 
were  sold,  rails  removed  from  the  roadbed,  the  steel  bridge  below  Friendsville  was-  shipped  to 
Ohio,  the  Bear  Creek  bridge  “junked”,  and  the  right  of  way  was  sold  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  connection  with  the  impoundment  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  above  Confluence,  Pa.  Courtesy 
of  “The  Glades  Star” 
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a copy  of  White’s  manuscript.  It  is  well  documented,  and  is  deserving 
of  publication  in  its  entirety. 

Upon  examining  these  sources  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the 
date  of  arrival  on  the  Youghiogheny,  and  who  of  the  Friend  family, 
and  how  many,  were  the  first  to  arrive.  D.  A.  Friend  and  Welfley  indi- 
cate that  as  early  as  1740-45  Andrew  Friend  was  on  the  Youghiogheny 
in  the  vicinity  of  Confluence,  Penna.  (formerly  known  as  Turkey- 
foot).  White,  quoting  Scharf,  states  (p.  10): 

“In  1760,  John  Friend,  then  well  stricken  in  years,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  three,  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (D.  A.  Friend  says  117  years),  moved  from  a point  on  the 
Potomac  River  east  of  Cumberland  to  the  Youghiogheny,  though  the  loca- 
tion selected  by  him  is  not  definitely  known.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
six  sons:  Nicholas,  Gabriel,  John,  Charles,  Joseph  and  Augustine.  Nich- 
olas and  a number  of  other  young  men  of  the  ‘Crossing  neighborhood’ 
(Friendsville-Sellbysville  area)  enlisted  in  the  British  army  to  fight  against 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  He  and  his  associates  fell  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Joseph  andl  Gabriel  remained  where  their  father  settled  until 
they  died,  the  former  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  the  latter 
one  hundred  years  old.”  (This  quoted  from  Scharf,  Vol.  11,  p.  1518) 

The  account  of  Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye  is  of  special  value  inasmuch 
as  the  facts  are  gleaned  from  the  recollection  of  descendants  of  John 
Friend  Sr.  and  Gabriel  Friend.  The  following  is  taken  from  The  Glades 
Star , Vol.  No.  36,  Dec.  31st,  1949: 

“Nicholas  Friend  and  his  sons  resided  on  the  Potomac  River  in 
Virginia  about  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  1764  his  sons, 
John,  Andrew  and  young  Gabriel,  looking  for  a new  home  came  to  an 
Indian  village  on  the  Youghiogheny  River.  The  following  year  John 
Friend  and  his  brothers  with  their  families  settled  at  the  Indian  village, 
the  site  of  Friendsville.”  (Editor’s  note:  This  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Youghiogheny.)  The  following  account  of  their  settlement  was  written 
in  1909  by  D.  Harrison  Friend  of  the  Sanging  Ground  (Sang  Rung): 

“I  have  heard  my  father  (John  Friend  Jr.)  tell  of  an  unusual 
freshet  in  the  Potomac  River  at  an  early  day,  which  did  much  damage. 

It  swept  away  crops,  fencing  and  soil  off  the  fields,  thereby  impoverish- 
ing them,  and  also  wrecked  some  buildings.  John  Friend  Sr.  and  some 
others  who  suffered  loss  by  the  rushing  waters  which  overflowed  the 
banks  of  the  river  became  dissatisfied,  although  they  had!  resided  there 
for  several  years.  I will  give  in  part  a written  statement  made  by  Hiram 
Forsythe  who  says  it  was  related  to  him  by  his  grandfather,  Gabriel 
Friend. 

“In  the  course  of  time  John  Friend  Sr.  and  his  brother  Andrew 
started  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  search  of  a new  home.  Gabriel 
accompanied  them,  being  at  that  time  too  young  to  carry  a gun  he  took 
with  him  a tomahawk.  He  gives  the  route  taken  by  the  explorers  and  the 
names  of  the  different  localities  which  they  passed  through,  which  I need 
not  repeat.  At  length  they  reached  the  Youghiogheny  River  and  found  an 
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Joseph  Friend,  son  of  John  Friend,  holding  Ar- 
thur Chisholm.  This  picture  taken  in  1872 
Courtesy  of  Garrett  County  Historical  Society. 


Indian  village  and  cornfield  where  the  town  of  Friendsville  is  now  built. 
The  Indians  treated  them  kindly  and  told  them  they  were  the  first  white 
men  that  had  ever  visited  the  place.  The  visitors  remained  several  days 
and  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  locality  and  its  surroundings  that  they 
made  an  offer  to  buy,  which  offer  the  Indians  considered  favorably. 
Having  agreed  to  return  at  a specified  time  the  party  went  back  to  their 
homes  and  at  the  appointed  time  (the  following  year,  1765)  returned  to 
the  Youghiogheny. 

“This  time  the  party  consisted  of  John  Sr.,  Andrew  and  Charles 
Friend  (the  three  being  brothers),  two  women  and  some  children,  their 
number  and  names  not  remembered.  John  Sr.  settled  at  Friendsville, 
Charles  at  McHenry,  and  Andrew  at  Turkeyfoot  (now  Confluence)  and 
later  moved  to  Point  Pleasant  cn  the  Ohio  River.” 

According  to  White,  quoting  Pastor  Acrelius’  “History  of  New 
Sweden”  the  Friends  (Frendes)  arrived  in  this  country  in  1695,  set- 
tling on  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania.  But  like  all  early  families 
from  abroad  the  new  boundless  land  provided  opportunities  for  settle- 
ment in  numerous  uninhabited  places  both  east  and  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. White  documents  many  deeds  which  indicate  that  this  family 
bought  and  settled  on  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Prince  George  County  (Sweedland  County  near  Emmittsburg,  Md.), 
Virginia,  and  finally  on  the  Youghiogheny.  It  is  at  this  latter  settle- 
ment that  the  Friend  family  finally  came  to  an  almost  complete  stop 
in  their  migratory  policy  of  the  early  period— although  Charles  and 
Augustine  moved  to  Missouri;  Augustine,  however,  returned. 

Thus  the  founding  family  of  Garrett  County  was  of  Swedish  ex- 
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traction  although  the  Anglicanizing  of  the  name  would  cause 
one  to  think  they  were  English,  Friendsville,  which  continues  to  grow 
on  the  original  site,  which  formerly  was  an  Indian  village,  is  one  of 
those  American  communities  where  the  inhabitatns  are,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  all  related  to  the  original  family  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name.  There  is  hardly  a resident  living  in  Friendsville  to- 
day who  does  not  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  these  hardy  and  prolific 
Swedes. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  written  concerning  old  John  Friend, 
Charles  (who  entertained  Washington  in  1784),  Augustine,  mentioned 
in  several  early  traveling  journals,  Andrew,  a very  prominent  person- 
age of  the  Turkey  Foot— and  Gabriel.  Space  does  not  allow  us  to 
relate  the  numerous  incidents  in  their  lives.  Yet  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  mention  something  about  John  Friend  Sr.  since  he  was  the  first 
white  man  to  establish  permanently  in  Garrett  County  and  also  lived 
longer  than  any  other  person  who  ever  lived  in  our  county,  and  also 
something  concerning  Gabriel,  his  youngest  brother. 

“According  to  the  story  handed  down  to  us  (says  D.  A.  Friend) 
it  was  on  a winter’s  night,  and  all  others  of  the  family  for  some 
cause  were  absent  except  the  old  man  (John  Friend  Sr.)  and  a grand- 
daughter. He  was  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  for  he  had  scarcely 
ever  had  a sick  day  in  all  his  long  life  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years.  In  the  evening  he  laid  down  on  a deer  skin  with  his  feet  toward 
the  fire,  as  was  his  usual  custom.  When  bedtime  came  the  girl  said 
to  him,  ‘Grandfather,  get  up  now,  and  go  to  bed,  for  it’s  getting  late.’ 
He  replied,  ‘I  believe  I’ll  just  lie  here  awhile  yet.’  Then  he  called  her 
to  him  and  said  in  a gentle  tone— ‘Daughter,  if  Grandfather  should  die 
tonight  do  you  think  you  would  be  afraid?’  She  replied,  ‘O,  no,  Grand- 
father, I don’t  think  I would.’  Her  suspicions  being  aroused  by  this 
remark  she  took  an  easy  chair  and  sat  by  him  for  awhile  when  he 
seemed  to  go  asleep.  Upon  his  being  so  very  still  she  investigated  and 
found  that  Grandfather  had  gone  to  the  happy  country  beyond.  She 
gently  folded  his  hands  across  his  breast  and  then  retired  to  bed  and 
slept  as  though  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  had  taken  place.” 

White  states  that  Gabriel  Friend  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Friends,  Allegany  County,  Maryland  January  7th,  1830  at  which  time 
he  was  seventy-seven1  years  of  age.  The  name  of  this  postoffice  was 
changed  to  Friendsville  on  August  7th,  1832  and  Gabriel  Friend  was 
continued  as  Postmaster. 

Capt.  Hoye  told  the  writer  a few  years  back  that  Nicholas,  the 
father  of  John  Sr.,  Andrew,  Charles,  and  Augustine  came  in  his  last 
days  to  live  with  his  sons.  Upon  his  death  a chestnut  log  was  hewed 
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out  for  his  coffin,  and  he  was  buried  under  a tree  near  the  Boiling 
Spring  now  covered  over  by  the  McHenry  inlet  of  Deep  Creek— oppo- 
site the  residence  of  Daniel  Specht. 

THE  ALLEGANY  IRON  COMPANY 

In  1828  the  first  organized  industry,  the  first  incorporated  com- 
pany, began  operations  under  the  name  of  the  “Allegany  Iron  Com- 
pany”. It  was  incorporated  under  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  March  14th,  1828.  Its  incorporators  were:  Henry  P.  Van- 
Bibber,  William  D.  McKim,  Columbus  O’Donnell,  John  McHenry, 
John  Hoye,  and  Upton  Bruce.  The  first  three  were  from  Baltimore,  the 
latter  three  from  Allegany  County,  Maryland.  The  furnace  was  located 
on  the  west  side  of  Bear  Creek  about  a mile  upstream  from  Friends- 
ville.  In  1938  Patrick  J.  Doolan  was  residing  in  this  house.  This  house 
stood  on  the  foundation  of  the  company  store.  Below  the  furnace  site 
is  the  house  of  E.  C.  Ryland  which  was  originally  built  by  John  Ray- 
mond who  was  manager  of  the  plant.  In  1829  the  incorporated  name 
was  changed  to  “Youghogany  Iron  Company”.  There  was  also  a forge 
and  foundry  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Youghiogheny  River  about 
a half-mile  below  Friendsville.  The  forge  and  foundry  manufactured 
implements  and  kettles  from  the  pig  iron  taken  from  the  furnace  on 
Bear  Creek.  A “race”  carried  water  from  the  river  to  furnish  power 
for  the  great  hammers  of  the  forge.  About  1895  Leslie  E.  Friend  re- 
paired the  old  race  and  built  a small  power  plant  on  the  forge  site 
which  supplied  Friendsville  with  electricity  until  the  present  system 
was  installed. 

This  Iron  Company  and  forge  operated  from  1828  until  1839. 
It  provided  work  for  a hundred  men  or  more.  Houses  were  built  for 
the  workers.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Friendsville  as  a village,  and 
by  1830,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  was  a Post  Office  there. 

In  1920  Rev.  D.  A.  Friend  wrote— “Sixty  years  ago  (1860)  the 
greater  number  of  the  houses  were  still  standing  and  many  of  them 
in  good  condition.  The  reason  assigned  for  closing  . . . was  due  to  the 
cost  of  transportation  which  consumed  most  of  the  profits.” 

But  it  also  must  be  remembered  that  competition  with  larger 
and  better  equipped  plants  located  on  the  Ohio  in  proximity  to  manu- 
facturing centers  assisted  materially  in  the  decline  of  this  modest  en- 
terprise at  Friendsville.  Like  other  iron  furnaces  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  “The  Youghogany  Iron  Com- 
pany” could  not  hope  to  succeed. 

The  pig  iron  that  was  not  used  at  the  Friendsville  Foundry  and 
Forge  was  hauled  by  wagons  to  Brownsville  and  shipped  thence  by 
boat.  Boating  down  the  Youghiogheny  was  also  tried.  Flat  boats  could 
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be  sent  down  to  the  National  Road  at  Somerfield,  but  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  pole  or  tow  them  up-stream.  A man  named  Patents  is  said 
to  have  built  a boat  and  floated  it  down  the  river,  but  in  towing  it 
back  with  his  horse  the  animal  was  drowned. 

LUMBER  BECOMES  A MAJOR  INDUSTRY 

The  next  industrial  development  took  place  sometime  after  the 
Civil  War.  This  in  large  measure  coincided  with  the  coming  of  the 
Confluence  and  Oakland  R.  R.  April  1st,  1889.  Among  the  lumber 
companies  that  operated  were  those  of  The  Johnstown  Lumber  Com- 
pany, The  Kendall,  The  Krug  and  McCullough  Companies.  The  rail- 
road got  no  further  than  Kendall,  a lumber  town  a few  miles  up  the 
Youghiogheny  from  Friendsville.  Here  was  also  located  the  Krug  stave 
mill.  In  the  early  yeark  of  the  C.  & O.  there  were  two  mixed  passenger 
and  freight  trains  each  day.  As  timber  was  depleted  there  was  but  one 
train  a day— and  at  the  end  but  one  a week.  The  C.  & O.  went  out  of 
business  in  April  1942.  Its  latter  years  were  given  over  to  hauling  of 
coal. 

John  Holman,  former  President  of  the  Garrett  County  Historical 
Society  says:  “When  the  Confluence  and  Oakland  Railroad  arrived  in 
Friendsville  in  1889  a civil  engineer,  Whetstone  by  name,  who  survey- 
ed for  the  railroad  also  surveyed  lots  to  create  the  town  of  Friends- 
ville. The  lots  were  laid  out  on  the  property  of  Abraham  Steele.” 

Of  the  lumber  operators  that  of  John  W.  McCullough  figured 
most  prominently.  In  many  respects  he  can  be  considered  as  the  found- 
er of  Friendsville  as  we  know  it  today.  He  was  an  outstanding  leader 
not  only  in  his  community  but  in  the  county  and  state.  He  served  as 
State  Senator  from  this  county.  His  family  continues  to  be  prominently 
identified  with  the  community.  Looking  over  some  old  notes  I find  the 
following,  most  likely  taken  down  when  interviewing  one  of  the  older 
citizens:  “John  W.  McCullough  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  honest  men  ever  in  big  business  in  the  county.  His 
dealings  and  relations  with  the  public  were  honorable.  He  got  his  start 
on  Elder  Hill  where  he  logged.  He  was  a very  hard  worker  and  earned 
whatever  prosperity,  success,  and  recognition  he  obtained.” 

Uncle  Thad  Hinebaugh  states  that  he  began  to  haul  crossties  to 
Friendsville  in  December  1904.  He  sold  the  crossties  to  Frazee  and 
Black— and  he  hauled  lumber  for  John  W.  McCullough.  He  also  stated 
that  if  all  the  crossties  that  were  shipped  from  Friendsville  were  piled 
up  on  both  banks  for  a mile  distant  they  would  reach  the  heights  of 
the  mountains. 

But  not  all  the  crossties  were  shipped  by  railroad.  In  the  earlier 
days  they  were  floated  down  the  river.  They  had  to  be  of  white  oak  as 
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a red  oak  would  sink.  The  crcsstie  industry  materially  assisted  in  mak- 
ing Friendsville  a lively  trading  center.  Individual  cutters  brought  the 
crossties  there  where  they  were  exchanged  for  sugar,  flour,  picnic  twist 
and  sundry  other  items.  And  when  the  ridges  abounded  in  great  groves 
of  chestnuts  the  farmers  would  sack  them,  placing  them  in  wagons 
hauled  by  four  horses  and  bring  them  to  Friendsville  where  they  were 
bartered  for  merchandise— and  then  shipped  by  rail  to  the  city  markets. 

A few  years  ago  when  the  writer  was  commencing  his  research  on 
Tableland  Trails  he  interviewed  Samuel  N.  Long  who  spoke  of  his 
recollections  of  Friendsville  around  1900. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Samuel  N.  Long’s  Recollections: 

By  1900  Friendsville  had  three  hotels  (1)  The  Crawford  House, 
(2)  The  Deane  House,  and  (3)  The  Riverside  Hotel.  Mother  Taylor 
ran  a restaurant.  There  was  only  one  colored  person  in  the  village,  a 
barber  by  the  name  of  Jackson.  Jerry  Nugent  and  Charles  Johnson 
ran  Livery  stables.  A man  by  the  name  of  Mitchell  operated  the 
Crawford  House.  A Mr.  Holmes  was  one  of  the  blacksmiths.  Fred  Fox 
had  a feed  store.  Clarence  Guard  sold  general  merchandise.  Dr.  Mason 
ran  a drug  store  along  with  his  medical  practice.  Uncle  Lett  Frantz 
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combined  shoemaking  with  running  the  Post  Office.  Buck  Liston,  Con- 
stable, shot  a man  by  the  name  of  Frantz  in  the  Riverside  Hotel  which 
was  operated  by  a Mr.  Collier.  George  R.  Long,  father  of  Samuel  N., 
bought  the  Deane  House  and  changed  the  name  to  Central  Hotel. 
Bill  Jenkins  spent  his  time  fishing,  hunting,  and  pulling  up  gin  seng. 
There  was  a Wolf  who  was  a merchant.  Olive  DeWitt,  daughter  of 
Prof.  DeWitt,  taught  school  in  Friendsville.  Bill  Dunham  was  another 
barber  then  in  Friendsville.  He  now  runs  a barbershop  in  Confluence, 
Penna.  June  Stuck  came  into  Friendsville  carrying  a bag  of  gin  seng. 
Stuck  lived  in  Selbysport.  He  was  a story-teller— mostly  of  the  humor- 
ous brand.  A filer  of  band  saws  was  a very  important  man  in  the  com- 
munity. People  looked  up  to  him;  he  got  a large  salary.  Names  I best 
remember  are:  DeWitts,  McCullough,  Friends,  Savages,  Black,  Dye, 
Steele,  Garlitz,  Nicklow,  Harvey,  Frazee,  and  Spear. 

George  F.  Frazee  was  a foreman  at  the  stave  mill  at  Krug.  This 
was  later  known  as  Kendall,  Maryland.  This  George  was  the  father 
of  Floyd  R.  Frazee,  the  well-known  Parkersburg  jeweler.  George  F. 
Frazee  was  formerly  a watch-maker  (watch-tinker  is  what  Friends- 
ville people  called  him).  Mr.  Krug,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  came 
from  this  Krug  family.  Floyd  Frazee  visited  this  family  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

CANOEING  FROM  FRIENDSVILLE  TO  PITTSBURGH 

Before  leaving  the  Friendsville  part  of  this  story  it  is  appropriate 
to  recall  a trip  by  canoe  from  Friendsville,  Md.  to  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
This  is  the  only  record  we  have  of  white  men  making  this  perilous, 
and  needless  to  say,  exciting  journey.  The  white  men  involved  were 
young  adventurers  from  Oakland,  Maryland.  John  Weber  hauled  Ralph 
Weber  and  Paul  Naylor,  with  canoe  and  equipment  down  to  the  river 
at  the  mouth  of  Hoye’s  Run.  This  was  during  high  water  in  July  1910. 
They  got  as  far  as  Kendall  where  they  were  hauled  on  a flat  bottomed 
railroad  car  to  Friendsville.  Here  they  commenced  their  memorable 
journey.  Shortly  after  starting  they  encountered  a squall.  The  going 
was  so  rough  that  they  pulled  to  shore  where  they  camped  for  four  or 
five  days.  In  the  meantime  they  were  joined  by  Wellington  Crane. 
After  resuming  their  journey  all  went  smoothly  until  they  came  to  the 
Great  Falls  at  Ohiopyle.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  make  a portage.  In 
the  lower  section  of  the  river  where  there  were  manufacturing  plants 
they  encountered  a great  deal  of  debris  which  partly  ripped  off  the 
canvass  that  covered  the  canoe.  Finally  they  reached  Pittsburgh.  They 
sent  the  canoe  home  by  express.  Then  they  took  a boat  to  Parkersburg 
and  returned  by  railroad. 

Space  forbids  the  recounting  of  equally  interesting  recollections 
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of  Friendsville  during  its  boom  days.  However  we  are  making  room  for 
a story  that  appeared  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  under  the  date-line  of 
August  29th,  1904.  This  was  obtained  from  Robert  B.  Garrett  of  Balti- 
more: 

VETERAN  VIOLINISTS  WHO  PLAY  OLD-FASHIONED  TUNES 
MUSIC  TO  MOVE  THE  DANCERS 

PLAYERS  OF  THE  BROWNING  FAMILY  OF  GARRETT  WHO 
CANNOT  BE  OUTDONE  AS  HUNTERS  AND  FIDDLERS 

“A  contest  among  the  ‘cld  fiddlers’  of  Garrett  County  in  Mary- 
land and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  was 
held  at  Kolb’s  Opera  House  in  Friendsville  on  last  Saturday  evening 
which  was  participated  in  by  about  thirty  contestants,  most  of  whom 
came  from  the  mountains  and  glades  of  Garrett. 

“The  contest,  was  conducted  by  J.  W.  Whorton  of  Oakland  and 
T.  A.  Kimmell  of  Thayerville.  About  twenty  contestants  were  entered!  for 
honors,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  far-famed  Browning  family, 
descendants  of  Meschack,  author  of  ‘Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 
Hunter’,  and  a pioneer  settler  of  this  section  of  the  State.  Each  player 
was  required  to  play  ‘Opera  Reel’,  ‘Billie  of  the  Lowlands’  and  one  other 
tune  of  his  own  selection.  The  prizes  consisted  of  musical  instruments  of 
several  kinds  and  the  contests  were  spirited  from  start  to  finish.  Many 
other  musical  features  were  included  in  the  program,  and  the  contest 
was  largely  attended.  The  awards  were  as  follows:  Fiddlers  over  fifty 
years  old — First,  John  F.  Browning;  second,  Stephen  Browning.  Undei 
Fifty— First,  Abel  Browning;  second,  Abel  DeWitt.  Dancing,  Jeremiah 
Bittner.” 

Friendsville  and  Crellin  are  the  only  communities  left  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River  in  Garrett  County.  Friendsville  today  is  a village 
of  well-kept  homes,  stores,  churches  and  schools,  and  gardens.  It  con- 
tinues as  a trading  center  for  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  the  County. 
It  still  has  merchantable  resources,  and  an  abundance  of  water  that 
should  be  attractive  to  industry.  The  surrounding  area,  especially  the 
Youghiogheny  Canyon,  is  of  great  scenic  interest.  A fine  road  from 
Friendsville  to  Oakland,  along  the  Youghiogheny  River,  would  open 
a large  recreational  area. 

THE  OLDEST  FARMING  COMMUNITY" 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  ether  section  of  the  county  can  claim  that  as 
a farming  community  it  antedates  Blooming  Rose.  When  Lord  Balti- 
more opened  his  lands  westward  of  Fort  Cumberland  in  1774  specu- 
lators hastened  to  the  mountains  to  secure  the  choicest  tracts.  One  of 
these  speculators  was  the  Rev.  Jonthan  Boucher,  an  Anglican  clergy- 
man of  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Thomas  French,  who  was  Boucher’s 
agent,  and  Francis  Deakins,  the  surveyor,  located  for  him  a large  tract 
on  the  ridge  between  the  Youghiogheny  River  and  Buffalo  Run,  west 
of  John  Friend’s  Settlement  (Friendsville).  It  was  a fertile  plateau 
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covered  with  a forest  of  maple,  oak  and  chestnut.  Rev.  Boucher  named 
his  survey  “The  Blooming  Rose”.  Meschach  Browning  in  his  book 
states  that  “it  was  so  named  because  of  th d many  wild  flowers  that 
grew  there.” 

But  on  the  coveted  tract  there  already  resided  a squatter  by  the 
name  of  Richard  Hall.  A compromise  was  effected.  French  and  Deakins 
signed  an  agreement  with  Hall  whereby  his  settlement  was  included 
in  the  survey  and  that  Boucher  would  deed  one  hundred  acres  of  the 
tract  to  Hall.  Richard  Hall  was  the  first  settler  in  Blooming  Rose.  He 
died  there  in  1791.  From  whence  he  came  we  do  not  know.  John 
Rutan*  and  Catherine  nee  Jones  settled  in  Blooming  Rose  in  1787, 
thus  becoming  the  second  permanent  settlers  in  this  delightful  table- 
land. A marker  to  commemorate  their  arrival  has  been  erected  in  the 
old  orchard  on  top  of  the  hill  where  they  resided. 

The  year  that  Richard  Hall  died  (1791)  about  forty  families 
moved  to  Blooming  Rose.  Most  of  the  husbands  had  been  soldiers  who 
had  grown  tired  of  fighting  Indians  in  Ohio.  James  McGoffin  was  one 
of  these  soldiers.  He  was  most  likely  the  first  Catholic  in  the  county. 
He  married  a Protestant  wife  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  extraction.  Wil- 
helmina  (unfortunately  we  do  not  know  her  last  name)  expressed  a 
desire  to  become  a Catholic.  In  1799,  tradition  says,  James  McGoffin 
and  his  wife  Wilhelmina  set  out  on  horseback  for  Loretto  (Cambria 
County,  Penna.,  the  nearest  Catholic  Church)  where  she  was  instructed 
and  then  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Demetrius  Gallitzin,  the  first  Catholic 

*Joihn  Rutan  was  a typical  pioneer.  He  had  a large  family,  plenty 
of  land  and  other  moderate  resources.  In  1798  he  was  assessed  in  Sandy 
Creek  Hundred  with  a hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  one  horse  and 
seventeen  cattle.  His  children  may  have  attended  the  Blooming  Rose  or 
Selbysport  school.  The  Rutans  were  among  the  first  members  of  the 
Methodist  congregation  at  Friends  (Friendsville)  down  in  the  Youghio- 
gheny  Valley.  The  Rutan  girls  were  noted  singers.  W.  Scott  Friend  told 
that  they  often  sat  in  the  evening  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Youghio- 
gheny  and  sang  songs  heard  for  miles  over  the  valley.  The  Rutans  planted 
a fine  apple  orchard  on  the  slope  above  their  home.  Some  of  the  trees 
still  hear  fruit.  The  “Rutan  Pippin”  is  the  last  of  the  Rutans  on  Blooming 
Rose.  The  Rutan  log-house  was  by  the  spring  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Blooming  Rose-Selbysport  Road  (the  old  Morgantown  Road),  opposite 
the  present  farm  house  occupied  by  the  Ronald  Guard  family.  The  family 
graveyard  is  at  the  upper  side  of  the  orchard.  “At  the  site  of  the  old 
Wesley  Chapel  on  the  Rutan  Settlement,  now  known  as  the  Rumlbaugh 
Farm,  John  Rutan,  and  his  wife  Catherine  and  others  are  buried  etc.” 
(The  Glades  Star,  Vol.  1,  No.  36.)  This  would)  indicate  that  a Methodist 
Church  once  stood  in  what  is  known  as  Rutan’s  graveyard.  The  present 
Methodist  Church  (organized  1865)  is  about:  three  miles  south  and  west 
of  the  old  Wesley  Chapel. 
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priest  ordained  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  Catholic  priest  to 
minister  to  the  settlers  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Thus  Garrett 
County  Catholicism  stems  from  this  baptism  by  the  Apostle  of  the 
Alleghenies,  Father  Gallitzin. 

As  early  as  1819  the  Rev.  James  Redmond  came  to  Bloooming 
Rose.  At  that  time  the  following  Catholic  families  lived  there:  McGoff- 
in,  Bevans,  Jamieson,  Edwards  and  Smith.  Mass  was  said  in  the  homes. 
Father  Fenwick  succeeded  Father  Redmond  and  served  these  families 
until  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  in  1822.  It  was  during 
the  visits  of  Father  Fenwick  to  Blooming  Rose  that  a few  Indians  were 
instructed  and  baptised.  This  Mission  at  this  time  had  a dozen  or  more 
Indian  communicants.  This  is  the  only  record  of  Indian  Christians  we 
have  in  Garrett  County.  Father  Fenwick  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thom- 
as Heyden  of  Bedford,  Penn.  Then  came  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ryan.  It 
became  known  as  St.  Mary’s  Church.  It  was  built  in  1831  of  hewed 
timbers.  It  was  located  on  the  Smith  farm  just  west  of  the  present 
house  of  John  Frantz.  The  first  resident  priest  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Mey- 
ers who  five  years  later  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Piot.  Among  the 
converts  of  Pastor  Meyers  were  Mary  McMullen  and  her  husband  Me- 
shack  Browning.  The  McMullen  farm  adjoined  that  of  the  Jamiesons. 
The  history  of  this  oldest  Catholic  Church  in  Garrett  County  has  been 
written  in  detail  by  the  editor.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  its  his- 
tory has  to  do  with  the  priests.  Their  careers  were  rich  in  important 
events  having  to  do  with  early  Catholicism  in  this  part  of  America.  The 
first  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered  in  1828  by  Bishop 
Flaget,  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Kentucky.  This  took 
place  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  at  Blooming  Rose.  Among  those  confirmed 
was  Israel  Garlitz,  the  son  of  Christian  Garlitz,  one  of  the  lay-founders 
of  St.  Ann’s  at  Avilton.  Father  Piot  was  the  last  priest  to  serve  St. 
Mary’s  in  Blooming  Rose.  This  church  ceased  to  exist  about  1850. 
Many  of  the  Catholic  families  had  removed  to  Johnstown,  now  known 
as  Hoyes,  where  another  Church  was  built  which  existed  almost  a hun- 
dred years.  Among  the  organizers  of  this  Church  were  Meschack 
Browning  and  Dominic  Mattingly. 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IN  COUNTY  WAS  BAPTIST 

In  the  year  1772  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  an  outstanding  itinerant 
Baptist  preacher  visited  Sandy  Creek  Glades.  While  there  he  organized 
a Baptist  Church.  His  most  enthusiastic  Sponsor  was  Ephraim  Frazee 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Frazee  clan.  At  that  time  the  western  boundary  of 
Maryland  had  not  been  made.  The  people  who  attended  this  church 
were  those  living  along  the  Virginia-Maryland  border.  It  is  not  known 
exactly  where  this  church  was  built.  This  congregation  had  a close  as- 
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sociation  with  the  Jersey  Church  of  Turkeyfoot  (Confluence,  Penn.) 
The  first  church  to  be  organized  in  Garrett  County  was  on  Frazee’s 
Ridge  and  most  likely  the  Frazees  were  the  first  lay-founders  of  the 
first  Christian  Society  in  the  County.  It  could  have  been  as  early  as 
1773.  Concerning  The  Rev.  John  Taylor  the  following  is  taken  from 
Life  Magazine  (Special  Issue:  Christianity,  December  1955),  page  73: 

“Some  of  the  Baptist  frontier  preachers  were  prodigious  men.  The 
great  John  Taylor,  ‘strong  of  body  and  bold  as  a lion’,  dominated  an 
area  between  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  Rivers.  A Bunyanesque  farmer,  he 
cleared  nearly  four  hundred  acres  of  heavy  Kentucky  forest  with  his  own 
hands;  in  a single  day’s  work  he  put  up  one  hundred  panels  of  split  rail 
fence,  each  panel  containing  six  rails  11  feet  long.  When  he  preached  on 
Sunday,  ‘no  man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  reprove,  rebuke,  and  ex- 
hort’.” 

The  Rev.  John  Taylor  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  1823. 
It  was  entitled  “The  History  of  Ten  Baptist  Churches.”  We  learn 
among  other  things  that  he  regularly  used  McCullough  Packhorse 
Path  when  he  was  in  this  section  of  the  country;  thus  he  went  through 
Garrett  County  on  numerous  occasions.  This  is  the  earliest  record  of  a 
preacher  in  the  county. 

Blooming  Rose  today  is  one  of  the  most  scenic  parts  of  Garrett 
County.  Today,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  farms  are  well  cultivated,  and 
everywhere  there  is  trimness  and  tidiness  associated  with  the  works  of 
man.  Natives  and  tourists  are  hardly  aware  of  its  existence.  Here  was 
established  as  early  as  1795  the  first  school  in  Garrett  County.  It  was 
this  school  that  Meschack  Browning  attended  for  six  weeks  under  Rob- 
inson Savage,  the  first  teacher  in  the  County. 

THE  OLDEST  TOWN 

Selbysport  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  two  miles  below  Friends- 
ville,  was  the  first  organized  community  in  Garrett  County.  It  being  fa- 
vorably situated  along  the  river  and  adjacent  to  a principal  path  used 
by  Indians  across  the  mountains  it  received  early  attention  by  the  pio- 
neers. This  white  man’s  village  grew  over  the  remains  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive Indian  village  ever  known  to  exist  in  Garrett  County.  Both  the 
Indian  and  most  of  the  white  man’s  village  is  now  under  water  since 
the  Youghiogheny  River  has  been  impounded. 

The  first  record  of  a white  man  here  was  Evan  Shelby,  noted  In- 
dian fighter,  who  after  having  patented  his  land  and  selling  it  to  the 
Frezee  family  emigrated  to  Tennesee  and  Kentucky  where  his  son 
Isaac  became  the  first  governor  of  one  of  these  embryo  states.  This  pa- 
tent was  made  in  1773.  A short  distance  down  stream,  at  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Run,  Jacob  Frohman  surveyed  and  patented  some  land  which  he 
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called  “Bad  Is  the  Best  of  It.”  This  was  in  1771.  Soon  thereafter  he 
settled  there  and  built  a grist  mill,  the  first  in  the  county. 

But  the  first  person  to  actually  settle  within  the  bounds  of  old 
Selbysport  was  David  Robertson  who  was  on  the  site  as  early  as  1787. 
His  neighbors  were  Jeremiah  and  Jonathan  Frazee  of  Buffalo  Run, 
Thurmond  Frazee  of  Frazee’s  Ridge,  Jacob  Frohman  of  Mill  Run, 
John  Rutan  of  Blooming  Rose,  William,  Benjamin,  and  Samuel  Cod- 
dington— and  possibly  John,  Jonathan  and  Joseph  Frantz. 

But  Robertson,  like  Shelby,  found  a buyer.  This  time  it  was  Peter 
Devecmon  who  is  a much-written-about  pioneer  appearing  first  in  Low- 
dermilk’s  “History  of  Cumberland.” 

Capt.  Hoye  claims  that  prior  to  1798  Peter  Devecmon  had  laid 
out  a hundred  building  lots  on  each  side  of  the  Morgantown  Road, 
west  side  of  the  river  at  “The  Crossing,”  and  also  had  laid  streets.  He 
was  the  Founder  of  the  town.  And  what  a coincidence  when  we  learn 
that  William  Armstrong,  who  married  Peter  Devecmon’s  widow,  was 
the  first  settler  in  Oakland,  coming  there  from  Clarksburg,  Va.,  in  1806. 
In  1798  John  and  Thomas  Pritchard,  William  Post  and  Daniel  Arnett 
were  assessed  with  lots  in  Selbysport.  A book  entitled  “The  State  of 
Maryland”  (1807)  says:  “Shelby’s  Port,  a small  town  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  Cumberland  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  ‘Big  Crossing  Creek’,” 
(Youghiogheny  River).  In  1798  Peter  Devecmon  obtained  a buyer  in 
the  person  of  Aza  Beall  of  Cumberland.  Aza  paid  Peter  three  hundred 
pounds  and  settled  there  with  his  negro  slaves  raising  tobacco  on  his 
river  bottom  lands  and  conducting  a store  in  the  town.  By  1817  Aza 
entered  politics,  becoming  Clerk  of  Allegany  County.  He  thus  moved  to 
Cumberland.  Daniel  Smouse  later  purchased  the  Beall  farm,  having  it 
resurveyed  in  1834.  Four  years  later  Daniel  Smouse  sold  “Joseph  in 
Egypt,”  the  title  of  the  resurvey  patent,  to  George  Matthews.  A.  T. 
Matthews,  Oakland  attorney,  is  a descendant. 

David  Hoffman  and  son  came  to  the  town  in  1803.  In  1805  they 
built  a grist  mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Morgantown  Road  utilizing 
water  power  supplied  by  a dam  across  the  river.  This  must  have  been 
a considerable  engineering  feat.  The  old  mill  race  is  still  to  be  seen 
when  the  present  river  dam  is  low.  Later  they  added  a saw  mill.  During 
the  War  of  1812  Selbysport  was  headquarters  for  a company  of  the 
State  Militia.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Aza  Beall.  Meschach  Brown- 
ing and  Robinson  Savage  were  sergeants.  It  was  at  Hoffman’s  Mill  that 
Meschach  had  his  famous  fight  with  Shannon  in  1814  when  the  com- 
pany mutinied  under  Browning’s  command.  Hoffman’s  Mill  became  a 
popular  meeting  place  for  folks  not  only  from  the  county  but  from  the 
nearby  settlers  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Welfley’s  Scrap 
Book  contains  an  interesting  story  about  this  Mill  and  Hoffman’s  genial 
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negro  slave,  Black  Jim.  One  of  the  important  landmarks  remaining  of 
the  half  dozen  or  so  houses  on  the  higher  ground  is  the  Matthews 
House. 

The  Post  Office  was  opened  December  10th.  1833  which,  strange- 
ly enough,  was  three  years  after  that  of  the  Friend’s  Settlement.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Moses  A.  Ross  who  later  became  a General  in  the 
Civil  War  and  resided  at  Addison.  Other  early  postmasters  were  David 
Hoffman,  Aza  C.  Frey,  Ralph  Thayer,  John  P.  Lowdermilk,  John  V. 
Smith,  Charles  H.  Thayer,  Lucretia  A .Thayer,  Thomas  Coddington, 
Hiram  M.  Tasker,  (Founder  of  The  Garrett  County  Herald,  1873, 
Oakland,  Md.,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  after  the 
County  was  formed)  and  John  C.  Dunham  (1872).  Selbysport  was  the 
largest  community  in  the  County  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Rebecca  Thayer  of  Oakland  states  that  the  Thayers  migrated 
from  Massachusetts  arriving  in  the  county  in  December  1818  coming 
by  way  of  the  state  read  from  Westernport.  There  were  three  families, 
two  were  Thayers  and  the  other  Israel  Thompson.  They  were  persuad- 
ed by  George  Calmes,  whose  residence  was  on  this  road  near  Deer 
Park,  to  remain  and  settle  here.  Rebecca’s  great-grandfather  first  set- 
tled on  what  is  known  as  the  Spiker  place  near  where  Dan  Smouse 
now  resides.  Thence  the  family  moved  to  Selbysport  and  conducted  a 
store.  This  was  Stephen  Thayer.  His  son  Ralph  and  family  later  re- 
moved to  Oakland  where  Frederick  A.  Thayer  Sr.,  the  prominent  at- 
torney made  his  career.  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Rebecca  Thayer, 
Ralph  Thayer,  and  Frederick  A.  Thayer  Jr. 

Norval  Speelman  wrote  about  the  many  mills  that  operated  on  Mill 
Run,  a tributary  to  the  Youghiogheny  coming  in  from  the  east  side 
about  a mile  below  Selbysport.  This  story  was  printed  in  Vol.  1 No.  2 1 
of  The  Glades  Star.  The  Morgantown  Road  that  branched  off  of  the 
National  Pike  at  John  Simpson’s  Tavern  followed  this  stream  and 
then  branched  south  to  cross  the  Youghiogheny  at  Selbysport.  Another 
landmark  to  determine  where  this  road  branched  off  the  National 
Road  was  the  Bear  Camp  made  famous  as  the  last  camp  site  of  Gen- 
eral Braddock  in  Garrett  County  on  his  way  to  the  Monongahela  in 
1755.  It  was  also  at  this  Camp,  shortly  before  the  battle,  that  Wash- 
ington was  convalescing  under  the  care  of  Dr.  James  Craik.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  Washington  to  leave  for  the  front  it  was  necessary 
to  strap  him  securly  in  his  saddle  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  upright 
without  support. 

Along  the  Youghiogheny,  commencing  as  early  as  Frohman’s  Mill 
at  Selbysport,  there  were  many  industries  powered  by  water.  These 
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consisted  of  grist  mills,  iron  furnace,  forge  and  foundry,  saw-mills,  dis- 
tilleries (John  Fike  Sr.  had  two  distilleries,  and  a Frazee  had  another), 
woolen  mills.  If  our  economy  had  not  shifted  from  water  power,  and 
if  the  proposed  canal  sponsored  by  Washington  had  connected  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Potomac  with  the  Youghiogheny  and  Ohio  had  been  com- 
pleted, Selbysport  and  environs  would  have  remained  the  dominant 
community  in  Garrett  County.  It  was  named  Selbysport  in  anticipation 
of  the  Canal.  The  Morgantown  Road  would  most  likely  have  been 
the  chosen  route  to  the  Monongahela  - as  very  early  communities,  both 
of  industry  and  agriculture,  were  in  a flourishing  condition  by  the  year 
the  National  Road  was  commenced. 

Invention  not  only  makes  obsolete  certain  individual  vocations 
but  often,  as  in  this  instance,  causes  a prosperous  and  promising  com- 
munity to  die.  The  contributions  that  Friendsville,  Blooming  Rose  and 
Selbysport  have  made  to  the  life  and  history  of  Garrett  County  should 
never  be  forgotten. 


MOUNTAIN  MUSEUM.  This  is  the  only  Museum  in  Western  Maryland.  See  Vol.  1, 
No.  3 of  Tableland  Trails,  pp  88-90.  It  is  located  off  Rt.  40  at  Eckhart,  Maryland  just  east 
of  Frostburg.  Here  at  Eckhart  one  can  still  see  the  original  stone  houses  built  by  Welsh 
miners.  This  is  the  oldest  surviving  mining  community  in  the  United  States.  The  Museum 
provides  not  only  an  attractive  exhibit  of  priceless  relics,  most  of  which  cannot  be  seen 
elsewhere,  but  a rendezvous  of  interesting  people  gathered  around  a large  round-oak  table 
laden  with  good  food  and  drink.  J.  N.  Morrissey  is  the  “One  and  only’’  host. 


CUMBERLAND  TIMES  AND  NEWS 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

WEEKDAYS,  MORNING  AND  EVENING  PAPERS 
THE  SUNDAY  TIMES 

COMPLETE  NEWS  COVERAGE  OF  TRI-STATE  AREA 


Oakhurst  Tea  Room 

THE  TOP  PLACE  FOR  FOOD  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE  TABLELAND 
Country  Style  Dinners  Served  Daily  From  Noon  to  Nine  P.  M. 
“ALL  YOU  GAN  EAT’ 


Syckes  Music  Store 

THE  FINEST  IN  RECORDED  MUSIC 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

22  N.  CENTRE  STREET  Cumberland,  Maryland  PARKVIEW  2-1340 
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Parts  of  the  Fishing  Diaries 
of  1872-1879 

By 

McHENRY  HOWARD 

(FIRST  INSTALLMENT) 

McHenry  Howard’s  Fishing  Diaries  of  1872-1879  offer  a picture  of 
West  Virginia’s  unpolluted  trout  streams  and  primaeval  forests.  Today 
the  business  man,  or  the  busy  man,  who  wants  this  kind  of  recreation  in 
such  a setting  must,  in  order  to  find  unspoiled  forests  and  streams,  seek 
the  far  west,  or  the  northern  woods  and  waters.  For  coal  mines  and  in- 
dustrial plants  have  contaminated  practically  all  of  these  rivers  and  too 
often  garbage  dumps  have  made  unsightly  and  unsavoury  their  banks 
whence  sawmills  have  long  since  wiped:  out  all  vestiges  of  any  forest  at 
all.  Fish,  trout  certainly,  cannot  live  in  such  streams  as  too  many  of 
Garrett  County’s  and  West  Virginia’s  have  become.  McHenry  Howard’s 
Diaries  tell,  year  by  year,  the  decrease  in  both  numbers  and  size  of  the 
trout,  and  his  trips  ended  when,  about  1880,  damage  to  sport  had  gone 
too  far  to  make  the  long  hike  worth  while.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  across 
the  Atlantic,  countries  with  more  congested  population,  and  almost  as 
industrialized,  still  have  streams  abounding  in  trout.  Nor  have  I ever 
seen  over  there,  ruining  any  spot  of  natural  beauty,  garbage  dumps  such 
as  have  made  many  of  our  once  scenic  river  banks  and  wooded  hollows 
into  eyesores. 

McHenry  Howard  and  his  companion,  Dr.  James  McHenry  Howard, 
were  good  sportsmen  who  kept  their  self  instituted  laws  of  throwing  back 
alive  all  fish  they  decreed  undersized  for  any  special  stream,  and  who 
faithfully,  even  after  six  days  of  rain,  never  fished  on  Sundays,  however 
favorable  the  day.  But  the  illegal  fishing  they  sometimes  witnessed  was 
not  the  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  fish.  Certainly  conservation 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of  our  times  only,  alas,  practised 
often  so  late  in  the  day  that  it  is  like  “shutting  th©  bam  door  after  the 
horse  has  escaped”! 

Perhaps  in  these  days  some  present  inhabitants  of  Grafton,  Rowles- 
burg,  Philippi,  Beverly  or  the  regions  thereabouts,  may  recognize  their 
own  forebears  in  the  various  and  hospitable  woodsmen  who  so  kindly  en- 
tertained these  fishermen  of  80  years  ago. 

Footnote:  I have  omitted  from  McHenry  Howard’s  Diaries  his  fish- 
ing of  the  Potomac  River  between  Hancock  and  Cumberland  on  his  way 
from  Baltimore  to  Oakland,  as  also  his  many  days  of  fishing  the  Balti- 
more County  streams.  I have  also  occasionally  omitted  sentences  not 
relevant  to  the  subject  in  hand.  J.  McH.  H. 
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McHenry  Howard  (right)  and  Dr.  James  McHenry  Howard  (left)  fishing  in  the  Yough- 
iogheny  River  just  above  the  old  county  bridge  west  of  Oakland,  Maryland. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  John  Eager  Howard  (older  brother)  and 
McHenry  Howard  went  (from  Oakland)  on  foot  to  Cosner’s  at  the 
head  of  Blackwater  and  caught  many  trout,  but  very  small.  We  caught 
156  in  an  hour  and  a half  without  moving  from  one  rock,  taking  two 
at  a time,  like  gudgeon  fishing.  I also  went  as  far  as  Parsons  (not  then 
a town)  and  caught  bass  with  minnows  and  spoon,  and  also  trout  in 
Coburn  Run  and  upper  part  of  Horseshoe  . . . 

EXPEDITION  TO  DRY  FORK— 1873 

Dr.  James  McHenry  Howard  (cousin  and  life  long  friend)  and 
McHenry  Howard  left  Oakland  early  one  morning  of  June  in  Martin’s 
wagon.  He  was  under  contract  to  take  us  as  far  as  Horseshoe  P.  O , 
but  contract  was  extended  a couple  of  miles  beyond.  On  foot  we  reached 
Nicolas  Parsons’  in  time  to  catch  two  bass.  Next  day  fished  Coburn 
Run  until  2 p.  m.  when  J.  McH.  H.  broke  his  rod. 

Thursday.  Took  the  mountain  road  to  Goff’s  and  then  up  Dry  Fork. 
Reached  Raines’  and  stayed  all  night. 

Friday.  About  four  miles  above  mouth  of  Red  Creek  began  to 
fish  in  Dry  Fork  with  worm  and  fly  but  caught  nothing  until  3 or  4 
p.  m.,  when  trout  began  to  take  fly  voraciously.  It  was  the  first  time 
either  of  us  had  ever  made  a cast  with  fly,  and  having  the  clumsiest 
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of  rods,  we  failed  to  hook  most  of  the  fish.  Arrived  at  Aaron  Armen- 
trout’s  after  dark,  score  50  trout. 

Saturday.  Fished  Gandy  a mile  up,  and  also  near  the  house  and 
had  fine  sport.  Score  144  trout. 

Sunday.  In  the  morning  walked  to  a mountain  farm  up  Dry  Fork 
Valley.  Dry  Fork  and  Gandy  unite  in  Armentrout’s  meadow.  The  for- 
mer has  nearly  as  much  water  as  the  other  fork,  but  a few  hundred 
yards  up,  the  stream  appears  to  head  in  an  immense  spring,  in  which 
we  saw  many  trout.  Higher  up  still  the  stream  reappears,  though  not 
so  large,  and  water  is  found  occasionally  for  many  miles.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  amused  ourselves  by  throwing  bits  of  feathers  on  the  stream, 
which  would  be  taken  down  by  trout  every  few  feet.  About  an  hour 
before  sundown  a cloud  of  moths  and  gnats  appeared  above  the  stream 
and  the  trout  seemed  to  lose  their  senses  in  pursuit  of  those  which  for 
a moment  touched  the  surface. 

Monday.  Fished  some  distance  up  Gandy.  Score  147  trout. 

Tuesday.  In  the  evening  J.  McH.  H.  fished  up  a mile  while  McH. 
H.  fished  one  large  pool.  Score  41  fine  trout. 

Wednesday.  Started  down,  fishing  for  an  hour,  then  put  up  and 
pushed  off  for  Goff’s,  about  27  miles  and  arrived  there  by  sundown. 
Score  18  trout. 

Thursday.  Went  down  by  mountain  River  Road  to  Parsons’  and 
fished  with  spoons  for  bass  in  evening. 

Friday.  From  Parsons’  “on  foot”  to  Oakland. 

AUGUST  1873 

John  E.  Howard  and  McHenry  Howard  went  (on  foot)  from 
Oakland  to  Dobbin’s  on  Blackwater,  arriving  that  evening.  Next  day 
fished  Glade  Fork  to  mouth  and  McH.  H.  caught,  with  worms,  5 trout 
out  of  hole  near  its  mouth.  They  would  not  take  fly,  nor  would  they 
bite  anywhere  else. 

Next  day  went  to  the  Big  Falls  (Blackwater)  and  caught  50  or 
60  with  worms.  Next  morning  fished  Glade  Fork,  but  not  a bite.  J.  E.  H. 
slipped  in  over  his  head  and  returned  to  the  house.  Kitzmiller  and 
Smouse  reported  “painter”  (panther)  tracks  at  the  spring,  to  great 
alarm  of  latter,  who  was  to  spend  Sunday  by  himself.  Two  men  came 
looking  for  a stray  horse  from  towards  Horseshoe.  They  had  guns,  hop- 
ing to  find  bears,  as  there  was  a clearing  of  blackberries  of  100  or  more 
acres  around  the  cabin.  Kitzmiller  and  Smouse  were  making  100  gal- 
lons of  blackberry  wine,  having  hauled  on  a sled  a bag  of  sugar  and 
empty  casks  from  Oakland.  At  midday  Kitzmiller  returned  home,  and 
in  evening  Smouse  armed  the  three  of  us  with  buckets,  kettles  and 
coffee  pots,  and  brought  many  gallons  of  water  from  the  spring.  He  did 
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not  intend  venturing  there  again!  Dobbin’s  cabin  is  immediately  above 
(about  1000  ft.)  the  Glade  Run,  and  today  we  saw  a thunder  storm 
coming  up  the  gorge  on  a level  with  us.  Down  the  gorge  can  be  seen 
blue  mountains  at  mouth  of  Black  Fork  at  Tausler’s  (Fansler’s).  Bass 
are  said  to  be  ascending  as  high  as  the  Great  Falls.  Before  the  War 
(1861-63)  there  was  fine  trout  fishing. 

Sunday.  Back  to  Oakland.  Caught  in  storm  on  top  of  Backbone 
and  built  a fire  and  waited  two  or  three  hours,  but  had  finally  to  push 
on.  Arrived  wet  to  the  skin. 

1874 

Saturday,  June  13.  James  McHenry  Howard  and  McHenry  How- 
ard left  Oakland  7 a.  m.  in  Bonnafield’s  mail  wagon,  and  reached  Bon- 
nafield’s  4 p.  m.  Left  here  on  horseback  4:40  p.  m.  Crossed  Cheat  sec- 
ond time  and  dismounted  at  6 p.  m.  Arrived  at  Goff’s  7 p.  m.  Fly  fished 
for  bass  for  one  hour.  Score zero. 

Sunday,  June  14.  Left  Goff’s  7:30  a.  m.  Crossed  Black  Fork  and 
Red  Run  9:40.  Rested  till  10:40.  Reached  Mill  Run  12:10  p.  m. 
Lunched  and  started  1:30.  Reached  Warm  Run  2:30.  Rested  and 
started  at  3 p.  m.  Reached  Raine’s  4:30.  Rested  and  started  at  5. 
Reached  Isaac  Roy’s  6:15  and  stayed  all  night. 

Monday,  June  15.  Left  Roy’s  7:30  a.  m.  Began  fishing  about  2 
miles  up  Dry  Fork  and  fished  to  Aaron  Armentrout’s.  Saw  bushes  in 
some  pools  and  other  evidence  of  the  fish  having  been  “taken  out.” 
Last  year  the  water  was  swarming  with  fish.  We  were  welcomed  back 
with  evident  pleasure  by  “Aunt  Polly”  and  Aaron.  Score  40  trout.  We 
threw  back  twice  as  many  having  made  a rule  to  keep  no  trout  under 
51/2  inches. 

Tuesday,  June  16.  Started  at  6:45  and  walked  up  Gandy  2 miles, 
and  then  fished  up  21/2  miles  till  2:15  p.  m.  Fished  back  until  near 
dusk.  Raised  standard  to  6 inches,  so  threw  back  about  125.  Fishing 
far  inferior  to  last  year’s.  Score  100  trout. 

Wednesday,  June  17.  In  morning  after  breakfast  fished  pools  near 
the  house  and  caught  12  trout.  In  evening  fished  same  ground  and 
caught  6 trout.  Last  year  we  had  splendid  sport  here,  every  pool  seemed 
crowded.  Now  many  pools  have  been  exhausted  of  fish  by  “penning” 
and  other  ways.  In  the  evening  we  got  Armentrout’s  wolf  and  hunting 
stories,  viz. — -“Old  John  Wyat  and  another  went  out  hunting,  killed 
a deer  and  camped  for  night  under  a bark  shelter  with  deer  carcass  on 
top.  In  middle  of  the  night  shelter  came  down  and  some  heavy  weight 
through  the  roof,  besides.  Terrible  commotion.  Man  got  chunk  of  fire 
and  made  a light,  and  “painter”  rushed  off.  Other  man  had  mouth  full 
of  ‘painter’  hair  and  must  have  chawed  on  ‘painter’,  anyhow  man  bit 
‘painter’  more  than  ‘painter’  bit  him.”  Wolves  come  over  from  the  Al- 
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legheny  to  kill  sheep.  Armentrout  often  hears  them  howl  on  hill  in  front 
of  house.  A wolf  was  once  caught  by  old  John  Wyat  and  kept  for  a 
pet,  used  to  sleep  under  the  house.  One  cold  winter  morning  old  John 
got  up  to  kindle  the  fire.  “Wife,  where  are  my  pants?”  “Must  be  where 
you  threw  them.”  “Darned  if  wolf  hasn’t  dragged  them  through  hole 
to  make  his  bed,  meanest  pup  that  ever  was!” 

Thursday,  June  18.  Started  7:20  and  went  up  Gandy  without  fish- 
ing till  about  10:45.  About  a half  mile  above  “Swallow  Rock,”  an  im- 
mense overhanging  rock,  saw  deer  tracks.  Then  turned  and  fished  down 
to  house.  Poor  fishing  compared  with  last  year’s.  Seven  or  eight  miles 
above  Swallow  Rock,  Gandy  emerges  from  underground,  having  run 
under  mountain  one  or  more  miles.  Some  men  once  went  through.  I 
am  anxious  to  go  up  Dry  Fork  Valley,  cross  it  to  the  “Sinks”  and  fish 


Summer  residence  of  the  Charles  Howard-Phoebe  Key  family.  It  is  located  on  Alder  Street 
in  Oakland,  Maryland.  The  Howards  have  spent  a portion  of  every  summer  here  since  1869. 
The  etching  was  made  by  Robert  Thompson,  Alexandria , Virginia . 


down  to  Armentrout’s,  camping  at  night.  There  are  no  settlements.  . . . 
In  the  evening  more  stories.  ...  In  the  war  most  of  the  people  in  the 
Valley  were  Southern  but  the  Union  side  received  most  support  from 
without,  and  the  “Swamp  Angels”  and  others  of  the  worst  element  plun- 
dered everybody  and  kept  the  Valley  in  a terrible  condition.  Armen- 
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trout  showed  us  where  he  was  standing  at  the  side  of  his  house  when 
he  was  twice  fired  at,  a bullet  passing  through  his  clothing  and  into 
the  wall.  Samp  Snider,  who  commanded  a company  of  “Swamp  Angels”, 
now  lives  a few  miles  down  the  Valley,  having  acquired  considerable 
means.  He  sent  word  to  us  to  come  to  see  him. 

Friday,  June  19.  Turned  our  back  on  Dry  Fork  and  Gandy,  start- 
ing 9 a.  m.  Asked  Armentrout  what  we  should  bring  him  next  year. 
“A  spyglass  to  watch  bees,  to  find  their  trees.”  Rested  a while  by  a fine 
pool  below  Soldier  White’s,  and  McH.  H.  took  out  of  it  5 fine  trout. 
Here  the  stream  suddenly  disappeared  in  the  ground,  and  bed  wsa  dry 
for  two  or  three  miles.  While  resting,  a younger  Armentrout  from  Red 
Creek  overtook  and  walked  with  us.  Passed  a bed  of  mint  for  which 
Armentrout  declared  his  fondness.  Said  I.  “If  we  had  some  white  sugar, 
some  ice  and  whiskey  with  this  mint,  what  would  we  have?”  “I  don’t 
know,  Sir!”  Stream  reappeared  a mile  below  Samp  Snider’s  so  we  began 
to  fish,  and  fished  2 miles,  catching  nothing  but  one  small  bass.  The 
bass  are  yearly  getting  higher  up  stream,  to  which  fact,  in  part,  I at- 
tribute the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  trout.  We  also,  however,  saw 
many  pools  filled  with  cut  bushes,  showing  the  trout  had  been  “penned” 
and  all  taken  out.  In  one  pool  we  saw  6 men  in  a circle  with  another 
on  horseback  to  drive  back  the  fish  which  occasionally  broke  through. 
On  the  bank  were  many  strings  of  trout.  I am  told  that  if  a pole  be 
peeled  white  and  laid  on  bottom  no  trout  will  pass  it.  We  reached  Isaac 
Roy’s  at  7:30  p.  m.  and  our  fish  were  better  cooked  than  anywhere  in 

this  country.  They  were  fresh,  too trout  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as 

possible  after  leaving  the  water. 

Saturday,  June  20.  Left  haversacks  at  Roy’s  and  started  at  7:20 
a.  m.  up  Red  Creek.  The  stream  is  of  a very  red  color  which  I first 
attributed  to  iron  in  the  soil,  but  afterwards  to  the  helmock  and 
rhododendron  juices,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  Even  the  foam  takes  a claret  hue  when  the  water  is  high.  Dry 
Fork’s  water  is  white,  the  Blackwater  is  very  dark  though  clear.  At 
9:30  we  reached  young  Armentrout’s  and  fished  up  to  Lambert’s.  Found 
the  stream  narrower  and  rougher  than  Dry  Fork- — it  cannot  be  spoiled 
by  penning  or  netting.  . . . Saw  2 or  3 boys  going  down.  “What  luck?” 
“Oh  we  are  just  projecting  for  a few  fish!”  Red  Creek  is  a good  route  for 
a railway  from  the  East.  In  the  evening  (at  Roy’s)  talked  about  In- 
dians. Somebody’s  grandmother  was  taken  prisoner.  They  said  Indians 
would  go  up  Red  Creek  and  return  with  lead  which  they  moulded  into 
bullets.  People  here  all  believe  in  lead  mines  somewhere  up  stream. 
Two  Indian  mounds  are  near  Roy’s  house,  one  in  the  garden. 

Sunday,  June  21.  Left  Roy’s  8:30  a.  m.  First  stop  at  Mill  Run  at 
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11.  Crossed  Black  Fork  3:50  p.  m.  Reached  Goffs  at  4.  We  passed 
several  natural  curiosities.  There  are  2 caves  of  great  size,  in  one  a 
wagon  can  be  driven  in  a long  distance.  Doubtless  there  are  many  un- 
discovered caverns  through  this  region.  From  Goff’s  to  Flanagan’s  is 
merely  a horse  path. 

Monday,  June  22.  Started  from  Goff’s  8:00  a.  m.,  went  up  Elk  Run 
to  its  source.  Got  lost  on  the  mountains  and  did  not  strike  other  Fork 
till  1 1 : 30.  Started  to  fish  its  mouth.  Stream  disappeared  in  ground  just 
where  we  struck  it,  with  nothing  but  very  shallow  pools  for  over  2 miles. 
These  contained  trout  however,  though  they  were  difficult  to  approach. 
Stream  came  out  again  in  a fine  large,  dark  pool,  out  of  which  we  caught 
many  good-sized  trout.  Many  good  pools  below  this,  but  getting  too  near 
the  mouth.  Came  out  in  Dry  Fork,  four  miles  or  less  and  fished  down 
a mile  for  bass.  Then  took  road  to  a lumber  camp,  and  back  to  Goff’s 
at  sundown. 

Tuesday,  June  23.  The  water  being  low  in  Black  Fork,  as  else- 
where, we  determined  to  go  up  that  stream,  hoping  to  get  high  enough 
to  strike  trout,  and  left  Goff’s  at  7:30  a.  m.  Found  the  stream  extreme- 
ly rough,  too  deep  and  strong  to  wade,  and  very  difficult  to  make  way 
over,  through,  and  sometimes  under  rocks  on  the  edge.  It  would  not  be 
wise  for  a single  person  to  undertake  this  trip  for  fear  of  an  accident. 
About  10:30  we  reached  what  I took  to  be  Sandy  Run,  only  large 
tributary  below  Glade  Fork,  five  miles  further  up.  Fished  down  Black 
Fork,  at  first  for  trout,  then  for  bass.  McH.  H.  had  two  bass  on  at  once 
and  saved  both.  Back  to  Goff’s  by  sundown.  Had  bear  meat  for  supper, 
one  having  been  killed  nearby  that  day.  As  we  came  down  Dry  Fork 
we  had  seen  bear  tracks  in  path.  Last  year  we  saw  tracks  of  a very 
large  bear  beginning  2 miles  below  Red  Run  and  never  leaving  the 
path.  At  Red  Run  the  animal  had  rested,  the  bark  being  much  scratched 
on  a fallen  tree. 

Wednesday,  June  24.  Thought  we  would  have  better  sport  at  Nick 
Parsons’  where,  owing  to  junction  of  Dry  Fork  and  Shafer’s  Fork,  there 
was  twice  the  volume  of  water,  so  left  Goff’s  7:30  a.  m.  Took  river  road 
and  reached  Parsons’  at  10:30.  In  the  evening  fished  for  bass,  but  found 
we  had  made  a great  mistake,  Goff’s  being  the  best  place. 

Thursday,  June  25.  Fished  Cheat  for  bass  morning  and  evening. 
Score 9. 

Friday,  June  26.  Fished  Cheat  for  bass.  Saw  lumberman  in  a canoe 
looking  about  for  a “salmon”  near  3 feet  long  which  he  had  struck  some 
hours  before  with  a gig.  The  “salmon”  of  Cheat  is  the  Lucie  perca  Amer- 
icana, or  wall-eyed,  or  glass-eyed  pike.  This  was  our  last  fishing.  Coburn 
Run  empties  into  Cheat  immediately  in  front  of  Parsons’  door,  its 
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source  being  3 or  4 miles  up  in  the  Backbone.  It  used  to  be  a great  trout 
stream  and  even  yet  upwards  of  1000  trout  are  taken  out  of  it  every 
year.  It  is  a most  beautiful  mountain  run,  with  cascades  and  pools. 
Year  before  last  Mr.  Wallis  (Severn  Teackle  Wallis,  of  Baltimore)  and 
I fished  it  and  caught  97  trout.  Elk  Run  at  Goff’s  is  another  such  stream, 
and  so  is  Roaring  Run,  which  comes  in  a mile  below. 

Saturday,  June  27.  Left  Parsons’  7 a.  m.  Reached  Bonnafield’s  7:40, 
where  according  to  agreement,  we  were  to  have  taken  the  wagon  for 
Oakland,  but  were  coolly  told  he  was  not  going  that  day  as  he  had  to 
take  his  sister-in-law  the  next.  We  indignantly  took  the  road  on  foot  at 
7:45.  Reached  foot  of  Hogback  9:40  and  rested  till  10.  Reached  Root’s 
10:45,  stopped  and  drank  pitcher  of  clabber.  Passed  Horseshoe  P.  O. 
11:40.  Reached  Gower’s  12:30  and  took  lunch.  Arrived  in  Oakland 
4:15,  altogether  a walk  of  28  miles  in  9 hours,  with  some  weight  to 
carry.  Total  score  during  trip  336  trout,  68  bass. 


Expenses  for  both  of  us: 

Dinner  at  Root’s  $ .35 

Wagon  and  horses  to  Cheat 5.00 

Board  at  Goff’s 1.00 

Board  at  Armentrout’s  2.00 

Board  at  Goff’s  2.00 

Board  at  Parsons’  3.00 

Clabber  at  Root’s 10 

Dinner  at  Gauer’s 20 


$13.65 

As  late  as  15  or  20  years  ago  land  could  be  taken  up  in  these 
regions,  the  only  expense  being  a small  fee  to  Clerk  of  Court  and 
taxes  thereafter.  Tracts  of  thousands  of  acres  were  entered  in  this 
way  by  various  persons,  some  from  Maryland,  and  have  since  become 
valuable,  from  $.50  to  $5.00  per  acre.  Judge  Dobbin’s  Blackwater,  or 
“Canada”  tract  of  14,000  acres  sold  recently  for  something  like  $30,000. 

1875 

June  8.  Took  8:50  train  from  Oakland  to  Grafton.  We  might  have 
taken  train  further  to  Webster  but,  as  the  distance  was  only  4 miles 
and  the  train  would  not  leave  for  some  hours,  we  determined  to  walk 
not  only  to  that  point  but  to  Philippi,  12  miles  from  Webster.  We  passed 
through  a fine  grazing  country  where  the  condition  of  the  farms  gave 
evidence  of  a very  fair  state  of  prosperity.  At  sundown  we  reached  the 
brow  of  a mountain  overlooking  Philippi  and  Tygart’s  Valley  River. 
We  had  passed  a woman  some  distance  back  who  asked  if  we  were 
“showmen”,  and  now,  around  a curve  in  road,  descending  the  mountain, 
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we  came  face  to  face  with  a man  on  horseback  who  threw  up  both 
hands,  exclaiming,  “Hello,  boys,  you  look  just  like  a few  years  ago!”  The 
Tygart’s  Valley  River  is  a noble  stream  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  it 
was  stocked  with  black  bass  a year  ago.  We  had  been  taken  for  travelling 
showmen  and  likened  unto  returning  Confederates,  but  in  Philippi  vari- 
ous new  characters  were  attributed  to  us.  “Are  you  men  in  the  lumber 
business?”  “Are  you  drummers  or  peddlers?”  The  doctor  had  put  on  a 
new  pair  of  brogans  yesterday  and  both  feet  were  badly  rubbed.  To- 
day’s walk  of  30  miles  aggravated  the  mischief  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  sores  did  net  begin  to  heal  for  a week  afterwards  and  few  would 
have  had  the  nerve  to  keep  on.  I had  worn  a pair  of  canvass  shoes,  re- 
serving my  brogans  until  they  should  be  softened  by  wading.  Crossing 
Laurel  Mountain,  the  same  which  extends  into  Pennsylvania  and  is  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Colonial  times,  we  descended  into  the 
long  and  beautiful  valley  watered  by  the  upper  Valley  River.  It  must 
be  50  miles  in  length  and  varies  in  width  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
two,  or  more,  having  the  lofty  Cheat  Mountain  range  on  the  east,  and 
Laurel,  with  its  continuation  known  as  Rich  Mountain  on  the  west. 
I have  never  looked  upon  a lovlier  scene,  particularly  when  the  sun  is 
low,  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  undulating  lines  of  the  summits  and 
the  spurs  and  intermediate  hollows,  all  bathed  in  richest  blue  or  purple 
light. 

Beverly  is  a quaint  old  place,  and  the  square  with  the  Court  House 
on  one  side  and  a long  low  tavern  on  another  is  like  one’s  idea  of  some 
English  village.  “Are  you  men  pedlars?” 

June  10.  Started  up  the  valley  at  7:15  and  had  to  cross  the  river 
by  wading  as  the  bridge  has  never  been  rebuilt  since  its  destruction  in 
the  war.  At  Huttonsville,  eleven  miles,  we  stopped  for  lunch.  “What 
goods  have  you  men  got?”  Shortly  after  sundown  we  reached  Jonathan 
Crouch’s  only  18  or  20  miles  from  Beverly,  sore  feet  having  made  it  a 
hard  day’s  march.  A breast-work  extending  almost  across  the  valley  at 
this  point  reminded  us  of  “a  few  years  ago”.  Here  it  was  that  Gen.  Lee 
in  1861  laid  his  plans  for  the  capture  of  a large  Federal  force,  but  the 
remissness,  it  is  said,  of  a subordinate  enabled  the  enemy  to  escape. 
Nearby,  under  an  old  tree,  Col.  Washington,  the  former  owner  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  was  killed  while  reconnoitering.  Col.,  afterwards  Gen.  W.  H.  F. 
Lee  had  his  horse  killed  at  the  same  time  but  mounted  that  of  his  less 
fortunate  companion  and  escaped. 

June  11.  About  a mile  further  on  we  left  the  Huntersville  Pike  and 
the  Valley,  “taking  up”  a stream  called  Elk  Water.  Near  its  head  we 
crossed  the  Brady  Place,  an  open  farm  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Valley  and  Elk  Rivers,  and  descending  the  path 
following  the  course  of  the  Valley  branch  of  Elk,  we  finally  arrived  at 
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that  river  at  Jerry  Cowger’s.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an 
“Elk  Water  branch  of  Valley  River”  and  a “Valley  Branch  of  Elk  River”, 
both  small  sized  tributaries  heading  a short  distance  apart  and  running 
in  opposite  directions.  I need  hardly  add  that  the  (Tygart)  Valley  Riv- 
er is  one  of  those  which  helps  to  form  the  Monongahela,  while  Elk 
flows  west  into  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  upper  Valley  River  and  its 
tributaries  once  abounded  in  trout,  but  they  have  been  pretty  well 
fished  out,  we  are  told. 

We  were  now  at  length  on  our  fishing  ground,  but  Jerry  Cowger 
gave  a most  disheartening  account  of  the  fish,  saying  there  were  fewer 
this  spring  than  he  had  ever  known,  and  ran  smaller.  He  told  of  a party 
from  Beverly  last  summer  who  poisoned  the  stream  with  fish  berries 
and  said  the  dead  or  frenzied  trout  were  floating  down  for  days  after- 
wards. We  heard  much  of  these  murderers  during  our  stay,  and  although 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  generally  seem  unconcerned  at  the  now 
rapid  depletion  of  their  streams,  the  settlers  along  Elk  showed  a great 
deal  of  indignation  over  this  instance  of  wanton  destruction.  These  fel- 
lows will  get  a good  tongue  lashing,  at  least,  should  they  venture  into 


Jerry  Cowger  standing  in  front  of 
his  mill  on  Blue  Spring  at  the  head  of 
Big  Elk.  Mr.  Cowger  was  ninety  years 
old  when  this  picture  was  taken.  Pic- 
ture obtained  from  the  late  Harry 
Mickey. 


this  region  again.  Unfortunately  they  had  cleared  out  before  their  evil 
deeds  were  known.  Cowger  and  his  wife,  an  old  couple,  were  both  sick 
with  influenza  which  has  been  prevailing  throughout  these  mountains, 
and  we  were  advised  to  go  3 miles  lower  down  to  John  Hamrick’s. 
Encumbered  as  we  were  with  all  our  baggage,  we  determined  to  fish  our 
way,  and  were  soon  in  the  water,  which  we  found  very  cold.  Besides 
many  very  pretty  rapids  we  found  some  fine  pools,  notably  at  the  “Whit- 
taker Rock”  and  “Falls  of  Elk”.  We  fished  rather  carelessly  and  got  only 
35  trout.  Putting  up  our  rods  at  the  most  favorable  time  for  fishing,  we 
went  to  secure  our  quarters  and  supper  at  John  Hamrick’s. 

June  12.  In  the  morning  it  rained  quite  hard,  but  we  did  a little 
fishing  before  dinner  and  more  after.  For  at  least  2 hours  I steadily 
whipped  the  magnificent  pool  below  the  Falls  in  the  hope  of  striking 
at  least  one  of  the  large  trout  which  are  said  to  congregate  there.  I 
might  have  been  successful  had  I persevered,  but  left  the  pool  before 
sundown.  My  best  sport  was  in  saving  two  ten  inch  trout  at  once,  after 
many  minutes  of  careful  work.  Meanwhile  the  Doctor  had  taken  supper, 
and  then  visited  the  pool  nearest  the  house,  catching  several  very  good 
fish  in  rapid  succession,  the  largest  14  inches.  So  far  we  had  fished  care- 
lessly, and  rather  in  the  way  of  experiment,  having  made  up  our  minds 
to  go  to  work  in  earnest  the  next  week,  when,  however,  we  were  to  be 
disappointed. 

Sunday,  June  13.  Hamrick  announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
Beverly  with  his  oldest  son  for  2 days  and  hinted  that  the  women-folk 
did  not  like  the  presence  of  strangers  during  the  absence  of  their  natural 
protectors,  so  we  passed  down  the  river  7 miles  to  his  brother,  Ben  Ham- 
rick, called  “Trigger  Ben”.  Elk  River  here  became  so  large  and  we  saw 
so  many  bass  and  other  kinds  of  fish  that  we  augured  little  prospect  for 
trout. 

June  14.  After  breakfast  I retraced  the  path  for  a mile  and  tried 
a noble  pool  which  we  had  marked  the  day  before.  I spent  a couple  of 
hours  here,  changing  my  flies  until  I had  exhausted  the  resources  of  a 
well  stocked  book,  in  vain.  I also  put  on  a small  English  minnow  with 
no  better  success.  Finally,  I tried  for  bass  with  the  fly  and  Buelspoon, 
but  there  was  no  response.  I then  waded  down,  casting  alternately  for 
trout  and  bass,  but  caught  only  a chub.  By  dinner  time  I was  at  the 
mouth  of  Burgoo  with  an  empty  basket  and  only  took  2 or  3 on  my 
way  up.  The  Doctor  had  also  taken  a couple  just  by  the  house,  having 
remained  there  to  nurse  his  sore  feet.  After  dinner  I thought  I might 
as  well  seek  some  amusement  up  Burgoo,  which  was  said  to  swarm 
with  fish.  I went  up  about  3 miles  and  found  no  pools,  the  stream  being 
a uniform  shallow  rapid.  I was  told  afterwards  that  less  than  half  a mile 
beyond  the  stream  became  a succession  of  deep  dark  holes  alive  with 
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fish.  As  it  was  I returned  with  39  and  I am  sure  threw  back  over  100 
of  about  6 inches.  Our  practice  of  returning  small  fry  to  the  water  gave 
great  amusement  to  the  mountaineers.  I doubt  if  our  exhortations  to 
the  people  to  do  likewise  had  any  effect.  Shortly  after  my  return  the 
Doctor  came  in  with  four  fine  fish,  taken  in  the  Elk  near  the  house. 
He  had  gone  down  without  his  net,  not  expecting  sport,  and  found 
trout  of  large  size  rising  all  over  the  pool. 

June  15.  Alas!  it  began  to  rain  shortly  after  we  began  to  fish  and 
poured  steadily  all  day,  and  all  night  besides.  In  rain  I stood  and  some- 
times sat,  on  a ledge  with  my  legs  dangling  in  the  water  casting  and 
resting  by  turns. 

June  16.  Still  raining,  and  the  stream  a booming  torrent.  Talked 
about  bears,  “painters,”  rattlesnakes.  There  are  very  few  settlers  in  this 
part  of  Webster  County  and  they  are  nearly  all  along  the  Elk.  Up  Bur- 
goo, for  instance,  there  are  no  settlers  whatever,  the  country  being  an 
unbroken  wilderness  for  30  or  40  miles  to  Greenbrier  or  Gauley.  Bears 
are  therefore  very  numerous  and  often  play  havoc  with  the  sheep. 
Hamrick’s  family  had  a fine  view  one  moonlight  night  of  a bear  in  full 
chase  after  his  sheep  on  the  hillside  opposite  the  house.  Deer  abound 
of  course  and  there  are  many  panthers  and  some  wolves.  Elk  are  no 
longer  seen.  Rattlesnakes  are  often  killed,  especially  by  ranging  parties, 
getting  ginseng.  In  the  evening  the  Doctor  shingled  the  hair  of  Ham- 
rick’s oldest  boy  in  such  a masterly  way  that  all  the  youngsters  were 
urgent  that  he  stay  another  day  to  operate  on  them  too. 

June  17.  The  period  of  our  banishment  having  expired  we  de- 
termined to  return  to  John  Hamrick’s  hoping  that  by  evening  the  stream 
would  be  low  enough  for  the  fly.  We  could  not  have  crossed  the  first 
ford,  but  luckily  Ben  Hamrick  was  going  to  Valley  on  Pete,  a stout 
mountain  horse,  and  after  crossing  with  his  load  of  “sang”  Pete  was 
driven  back  and  carried  us  over  double.  Here  we  parted  from  Ben 
Hamrick,  as  fine  a fellow  as  we  have  seen  in  the  mountains.  At  the 
next  ford  we  crossed  in  a canoe,  but  managed  to  wade  the  next  cross- 
ing. We  reached  John  Hamrick’s  before  dinnertime  and  held  a council 
of  war.  It  seemed  certain  that  Elk  would  not  be  low  again  for  a day 
or  two,  and  our  time  was  limited.  So  we  decided  to  turn  our  back  on 
this  stream  and  push  for  Dry  Fork.  The  people  all  agreed  that  Elk  is 
sadly  altered  from  what  it  was  a few  years  back,  when  one  needed 
only  to  skitter  a coarse  naked  hook  to  take  all  the  fish  he  wanted.  Elk 
runs  entirely  under  ground  for  5 miles,  reappearing  like  a vast  spring 
just  above  Jerry  Cowgers.  After  dinner  we  set  our  faces  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dry  Fork  of  Cheat,  leaving  Elk  at  Cowger’s,  passing  up  its 
Valley  Branch  and  descending  the  Elk  Water,  which  as  before  stated 
is  not  a tributary  of  Elk  but  of  Valley  River.  A raven  had  croaked 
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while  we  were  crossing  the  Brady  Place,  an  omen,  perhaps,  of  the 
storm  which  presently  gathered  fast  and  dark.  First  we  had  a violent 
wind  and  then  a heavy  rain  with  lightning  and  thunder.  After  plodding 
along  in  great  discomfort  for  an  hour  we  reached  a lumber  mill  not 
dismantled,  but  deserted  and  here  we  took  refuge.  The  rain  did  not 
hold  up  for  an  hour  or  two  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  we  once 
more  entered  the  Valley  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  Water  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  cur  former  host  Mr.  Crouch.  He  had  retired,  but  Mrs. 
Crouch  quickly  set  before  us  a supper  of  bread  and  butter  and  milk, 
with  a dish  of  wild  strawberries  for  dessert.  We  had  made  25  miles. 

June  18.  We  reached  Beverly  about  4 p.  m. distance  20  miles. 

Here  we  were  told  of  a new  road,  part  cut  and  part  just  blazed,  to  the 
Sinks  of  Gandy,  and  this  we  decided  to  take  instead  of  crossing  over 
from  Beverly  to  Soldier  White’s  on  Dry  Fork  15  miles  lower  down, 
for  Gandy  is  simply  the  main  branch  of  Upper  Dry  Fork.  Leaving  Bev- 
erly at  5 p.  m.,  we  pushed  on  6 miles  to  Billy  Pritt’s,  some  distance  up 
the  side  of  Cheat  Mountain. 

June  19.  Cheat  Mountain  is  rather  ugly  u>  cross,  Dut  we  descended 
the  eastern  side  in  good  condition.  Here  we  met  a party  of  4 or  5 
horsemen  returning  from  blazing  the  new  road  and  as  they  agreed  that 
we  could  not  ford  Cheat  River,  we  engaged  one  of  them  to  ride  back 
and  put  us  over.  The  main  branch  of  Cheat  (Shafer’s  Fork)  is  very 
long  and  rough,  hemmed  in  between  ranges  of  mountains  and  does  not 
receive  a single  tributary  of  any  size  in  all  its  course,  differing  from 
Dry  Fork,  which  receives  Glady,  Laurel,  Gandy,  Red  Creek,  Otter  and 
Blackwater.  It  has  been  much  fished,  but  where  we  crossed  black  bass 
abound.  However,  we  had  no  time  to  try  our  luck  for  we  knew  our 
walk  was  to  be  a very  toilsome  one  over  a succession  of  mountain 
ranges.  We,  therefore,  went  up  Shafer’s  Mountain  and  descended  to 
Glady  Fork,  and  finding  on  it  the  only  settlement  (it  requires  but  one 
settler  to  make  a “Settlement”)  we  stopped  for  dinner.  We  saw  some 
fishermen  “packing”  fish  back  to  Philippi.  To  “pack”  fish  is  to  salt 
them  on  the  stream  and  carry  them  home  to  be  eaten  for  2 or  3 weeks. 
This  practice  is  one  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  West  Virginia 
streams.  After  dinner  we  ascended  Middle  Mountain  and  on  the  other 
side  crossed  Laurel  Fork.  We  finally  got  on  Rich  Mountain  and  lost 
our  way  from  the  blazed  road  so  that  it  was  nearly  dark  when  we 
reached  Spangler’s,  half  a mile  from  the  Sinks  of  Gandy.  “Thought 
you  men  were  peddlers”.  We  had  made  25  miles  or  more.  The  elevation 
of  this  region  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a white  frost 
the  morning  before  and  indeed  a skim  of  ice. 

Sunday,  June  20.  Our  intention  had  been  to  wait  until  Monday 
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and  then  fish  down  Gandy  from  the  Sinks  to  Armentrout’s,  but  we  were 
strongly  advised  not  to  do  so,  the  distance  by  stream  being  about  20 
miles  and  the  way  very  rough,  with  not  a settlement  in  between,  so  we 
abandoned  the  idea  and  decided  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  examining 
the  Sinks  and  then  take  the  short  path  to  Armentrout’s  down  Dry 
Fork  proper.  The  Sinks  of  Gandy  deserve  better  examination  than 
we  made  and  a larger  description  than  I have  time  for  here.  We  found, 
to  our  surprise,  that  one  may  pass  entirely  through  with  little  incon- 
venience, there  being  only  a few  places  where  it  is  necessary  to  stoop. 
We  first  went  in  about  100  yards  where  the  stream  runs  in  under  a 
shoulder  of  Allegheny  Mountain,  and  found  the  cave  20  feet  wide  and 
as  high in  some  places  much  wider  and  higher.  We  afterwards  en- 

tered the  mouth  a mile  below  and  the  cave  was  of  the  same  character, 
having  also  many  side  chambers.  There  are  many  large  caves  in  this 
region,  some  known,  many,  doubtless,  undiscovered.  None,  however, 
like  this,  are  a natural  channel  for  a stream.  At  the  lower  mouth,  and 
lying  just  inside,  is  a long,  dark  pool  which  I felt  tempted  to  try  for 
a large  trout,  but  our  rule  was  to  make  no  casts  on  Sundays.  We  were 
told  that  the  cave  was  discovered  by  a man  named  Gandy,  from  the 
South  Branch,  who  spent  a year  here  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  avoid  military  service.  We  left  the  Sinks  at  ten  o’clock,  passed  over 
a low  place  into  the  Dry  Fork  Valley  and  went  leisurely  down,  arriv- 
ing at  our  old  friend  Armentrout’s  about  five  and  meeting  a cordial 
reception. 

June  21.  Dry  Fork  and  Gandy  come  together  in  Armentrout’s 
meadow.  Above  this  point  the  Dry  Fork  runs  underground  for  half  its 
course  and,  therefore  affords  little  fishing.  Below  the  junction  the  stream 
goes  by  the  name  of  Dry  Fork  until  it  unites  with  Shafer’s  Fork,  or 
main  Cheat,  thirty  odd  miles  below.  We  spent  today  fishing  about  a 
mile  and  a half  up  Gandy  and  back.  The  fish  have  fallen  off  both  in 
numbers  and  size  since  our  first  experience  of  the  stream  2 years  ago. 
Our  rule  on  this  stream  is  to  throw  back  all  fish  under  seven  inches,  and 
we  therefore  saved  only  78.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  some  years 
back  trout  might  be  taken  20  inches  long.  It  is  sad  to  hear  of  the  way  in 
which  the  streams  of  West  Virginia  have  been  depleted,  and  soon  they 
will  be  nothing  like  what  they  are  now— -and  no  wonder.  Last  summer 
the  pools  were  filled  with  green  bushes  where  the  fish  had  been  penned, 
and  captured  to  the  last  one.  At  one  place  we  saw  6 men  and  boys  in 
a circle  dulling  them  with  a wire  loop  on  the  end  of  a pole,  a horse- 
man below  driving  them  back  whenever  they  broke  through.  The  ring- 
leader of  this  party  was  a man  who  commanded  a company  of  “Swamp 
Angels”  during  the  war,  composed  of  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  who,  under 
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pretense  of  military  service,  kept  the  whole  Dry  Fork  Valley  in  a state 
of  terror. 

June  22.  We  went  down  to  Isaac  Roy’s,  about  14  miles,  fishing 
occasionally.  Trout  fishing  ends  some  four  miles  above  Roy’s.  After 
several  preliminary  showers  the  rain  set  in  steadily  at  4 p.  m.,  and  we 
got  a good  soaking  before  reaching  our  quarters.  Score  60  trout.  Fish 
are  nowhere  so  well  cooked  as  at  Roy’s. 

June  23.  About  a mile  below,  Dry  Fork  received  Red  Creek.  We 
had  fished  a part  of  this  stream  last  year  and  were  relying  on  it  for 
some  of  our  best  sport  this  summer.  Unfortunately  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  recent  heavy  rains  spoiled  our  calculations  and  we  re- 
turned to  Roy’s  with  only  23  trout.  Both  on  Elk  and  Dry  Fork  the 
people  believe  in  the  existence  of  valuable  lead  mines,  and  Roy  says 
that  his  grandmother,  who  was  held  in  captivity  for  some  time,  reported 
that  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  up  Red  Creek  and  return- 
ing with  lead  which  they  melted  into  bullets.  There  are  2 small  mounds 
near  his  house  from  one  of  which  Indian  bones  have  been  dug  up.  When 
I mentioned  to  him  the  story  of  the  boy  who  was  about  starting  from 
a block  house  to  kill  a turkey  gobbling  on  the  mountain  side  when  he 
was  stopped  by  an  old  hunter  who  went  instead  and  came  back  with 
an  Indian  scalp,  Roy  exclaimed,  “Yes,  yes,  that  was  my  grandfather!” 

June  24.  We  passed  down  Dry  Fork  to  Goff’s,  a mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Black  Fork.  The  country  is  so  rough  that  for  12  miles  nothing 
but  a bridle  path  has  yet  been  made.  Saw  2 coons  and  several  pheas- 
ants. We  now  considered  our  trout  fishing  ended,  for  after  our  dis- 
appointment in  Red  Creek  we  did  not  feel  like  trying  the  only  other 
stream  within  our  reach.  Otter  Fork  is  very  rough  and  is  2 or  3 miles 
distant,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Elk  Run,  Roaring  Run  and 
Coburn,  it  is  true,  contain  a good  many  trout,  mostly  small  and  not 
suitable  for  fly  fishing.  As  for  the  Blackwater,  which  here  empties 
into  Dry  Fork,  we  had,  last  summer,  ascended  it  five  miles  without 
finding  any  trout  in  that  part  of  this  famous  stream.  Nor  do  I think  its 
Great  Falls,  6 or  7 miles  higher  up,  worth  visiting  any  longer  except 
for  its  magnificent  scenery.  It  would  have  cost  us  a hard  day’s  journey 

in  fact  the  way  is  almost  impracticable.  At  its  head,  up  in  Canaan,  in 

1871,  I found  the  fish  in  swarms  like  minnows,  but  they  were  very  small. 
The  remaining  part  of  our  programme  was  to  fish  for  bass  down  Dry 
Fork  to  its  junction  with  Cheat  and  down  Cheat  to  Rowlesburg,  but 
an  hour’s  experiment  with  the  water,  which  was  very  black  and  swollen, 
convinced  us  our  plan  would  cause  a mere  waste  of  time. 

June  25.  Started  from  Goff’s  at  5 a.  m.  without  breakfast,  taking 
the  mountain  road.  On  the  Backbone  we  flushed  a brood  of  young 
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McHenry  Howard  and  Dr.  James  McHenry  Howard  resting  by  the  Howard  residence  after 
returning  from  a fishing  trip  in  West  Virginia  described  in  thi9  journal. 


pheasants  and  the  old  bird  charged  me  vigorously  to  my  very  feet.  At 
Nicholas  Parsons’  we  had  breakfast  and  started  again.  An  hour  later  we 
passed  through  St.  George,  the  county  seat  of  Tucker  County,  and 
waded  Cheat  for  the  last  time.  At  midday  we  stopped  for  our  favorite 
and  only  refreshment,  a quart  or  so  of  milk,  and  the  good  woman  of 
the  house  thought  we  were  making  off  with  the  pitcher.  ‘‘Now,  I say, 
mister,  I want  the  pitcher!”  She  apologized  with  the  explanation,  ‘I 
thought  you  were  peddlers!”  In  attempting  to  take  a short  cut  some 
miles  lower  down  we  got  entirely  away  from  the  road  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  these  parts.  We  found  much 
trouble  in  geting  back  to  the  road,  and  our  day’s  walk  was  increased 
by  four  or  five  miles.  Finally,  we  arrived  in  Rowlesburg  about  6:45 

p.  m.,  having  traveled  quite  35  miles but  we  belonged  in  earlier  days 

to  Jackson’s  foot  cavalry!  Next  day  we  took  the  morning  train  to  Oak- 
land, and  so  ended  our  tramp  of  250  miles. 
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Accident  Pioneers 
In  Agriculture 

By 

Kathryn  A.  Speicher 

To  history  minded  Americans,  the  Civil  War  marks  an  epoch 
renowned  for  an  historic  change-over  from  the  type  of  agriculture 
based  on  the  exploitation  of  labor  and  land  to  the  privately  owned 
farm.  Yet,  approximately  twenty  years  before  the  opening 
shot  of  that  war  at  Fort  Sumpter,  the  little  enterprising  community 
of  Accident  had  given  fair  trial  to  the  system  generally  prevailing 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  at  that  time.  It  found  the  system  imprac- 
tical and  unsound,  and  changed  rather  swiftly  to  the  Pennsylvania 
type  farm.  This  meant  breaking  up  the  large  landholdings  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  family  size  farm  with  each  family  performing  the  tasks, 
services  and  hard  work  so  necessary  at  that  time.  There  was  also  in- 
volved a change  in  the  way-of-life  from  the  Southern  Manor  type  of 
living,  with  a certain  flair  for  aristocracy,  to  the  more  democratic  self- 
help  type  of  farming.  With  this  change-over,  slave  labor  was  abolished 
as  the  large  estates  were  sold  to  individual  farmers  who  were  strong 
of  heart  and  muscle.  With  this  God-given  strength  and  a broad  view 
of  community  economy  the  privately  owned  family  size  farm  has  stood 
the  test  of  more  than  a century  and  has  made  notable  strides  in  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  life. 

The  story  that  follows  is  based  on  old  land  records,  census  re- 
turns and  legend.  Through  the  story  it  is  hoped  that  the  central  theme 
of  peaceful  conversion  from  slave  holdings  to  private  enterprise  in  the 
Accident  area  is  clearly  stated. 

According  to  legend,  about  the  year  1751,  a grant  of  land  was 
given  to  Mr.  George  Deakins  by  King  George  of  England,  in  payment 
of  a debt.  Mr.  Deakins  was  to  receive  six  hundred  acres  of  land  that 
he  should  choose  anywhere  in  Western  Maryland. 

When,  in  1774  Lord  Baltimore’s  land  office  issued  warrants  for  the 
survey  of  many  tracts  of  land,  which  until  that  time  had  been  reserved 
from  settlement,  there  came,  among  others,  two  men  into  this  region: 
Brooke  Beall  and  William  Deakins.  Some  question  arises  as  to  the 
relationship  of  William  Deakins,  but  quite  likely  he  was  a son  or  other 
near  relative  of  George  Deakins.  One  record  seems  to  indicate  that 
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The  Goehringer  blacksmith  shop  and  residence,  Accident,  Md.  Left  to  right:  John  Eckhard, 
wagon  maker;  Peter  J.  Kahl;  man  holding  horse,  unknown;  Adam  Goehringer;  Mrs.  Adam 
Goehringer;  Anna,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Goehringer;  the  man,  unidentified.  Picture 
taken  in  1885,  according  to  Peter  J.  Kahl.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Harry  Vitez. 

George  Deakins  sent  out  two  corps  of  engineers,  each  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  other,  to  survey  the  best  land  in  this  section  that  contained 
six  hundred  acres.  Possibly  Beall  headed  one  group  and  William  Dea- 
kins the  other. 

William  Deakins  had  John  Hanson,  Jr.,  Deputy  Surveyor  for  the 
County  (Frederick),  survey  a tract  on  the  South  Fork  of  Bear  Creek. 
Just  as  the  William  Deakins  party  was  completing  its  survey,  Brooke 
Beall  and  his  party  appeared  and  proved  to  them  by  hatchet  marks  on 
certain  trees  that  they  had  some  days  previously  selected  this  particular 
tract.  Deakins  explained  that  he  had  selected  the  same  land  as  Beall 
by  accident,  but  agreed  that  Beall  should  have  it,  and  they  named 
the  tract  “Accident.” 

The  details  of  the  transaction  are  uncertain.  However,  a copy  of 
the  original  plot  and  certificate  of  the  Accident  survey  shows  that 
John  Hanson,  Jr.,  completed  the  survey  for  Brooke  Beall  on  April  14th, 
1774. 

The  following  August  25th,  1774,  Beall  assigned  his  warrant  and 
survey  to  William  Deakins,  who  on  February  15th,  1786,  after  the 
Revolution,  was  given  the  patent  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  Dranes 

William  Deakins  sold  the  tract  of  land  called  “Accident”  to  Cap- 
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tain  David  Lynn  in  1778.  It  seems  that  already  in  1778  Colonel 
William  Lamar  had  agreed  to  buy  it  from  him,  and  he  secured  the  title 
to  970  acres  for  $3,000,  which  included  most  of  the  Accident  tract  plus 
some  adjoining  land. 

The  first  permanent  settler  in  the  Accident  area  was  James  Drane, 
Jr.,  a brother-in-law  of  Colonel  William  Lamar.  He  probably  began 
to  settle  here  before  1798  but  did  not  move  his  family  to  Accident 
until  1801.  They  lived  at  first  in  a house  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Lamars  sometime  before  1798  but  a larger  house 
was  soon  added  to  the  first,  which  is  still  standing  and  is  considered 
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whi  H -G{  i Goehnnger  s blacksmith  shop,  and  the  Goehringer  residence.  On  the  right: 

Enllehart  “ f°reSr°und  the  Hotel  operated  by  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Reese.  Next  is  the  Fred 
Englehart  carpenter  shop  with  sign.  Further  up  the  street  is  John  Gnegy’s  store  and  dwelling 
Steeo£f  ^^indeTn  ^ee  house  that  was  built  by  Richard  Fairall,  now  occupied  by  Earl  Ault' 

°f  tHe  ^ ~ ^ 


the  oldest  structure  in  Garrett  County.  It  now  is  owned  by  Adam 
Richter  and  is  located  on  his  farm  east  of  the  village. 

James  Drane  died  in  1828  and  is  buried  in  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Drane  Burying  Ground,  now  the  Zion  Lutheran  Cemetery. 

Southern  Manor  Type  Passes 

Upon  the  death  of  James  Drane  a change  over  in  the  type  of 
farming  was  imminent.  Up  to  this  time  the  plantation  system  of 
farming  was  practiced  with  the  use  of  slave  labor.  Like  the  white 
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ST.  PAUL’S  LUTHER- 
AN CHURCH,  ACCIDENT, 
MD.  FOUNDED  IN  1800. 
Third  oldest  church  in  Gar- 
rett County.  Rev.  W.  E. 
Carlson,  present  pastor. 


people  from  slave-holding  states  the  owners  of  the  grant  of  land  en- 
visioned a way  of  life  wherein  they  could  exploit  land  and  labor  and 
live  themselves  as  country  gentlemen,  the  way  of  their  English  fore- 
fathers. But  with  the  passing  of  James  Drane  the  idea  perished  as 
peculiarly  not  suitable.  Already  a farming  community,  it  re- 
mained largely  for  the  German  immigrants  of  the  1820’s  and 
1830’s  to  begin  the  transition  to  smaller  individual  family  farms,  which 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  influx  of  later  German  settlers, 
beginning  in  the  1840’s  and  1850’s  and  continuing  through  the  next 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Reportedly,  Richard  Fairall,  one  among 
the  few  early  settlers  envisioned  the  future  of  the  small  family  farm 
and  linked  this  idea  together  with  the  thrifty  German  settlers  then 
arriving  in  New  York  and  himself  made  several  trips  to  New  York 
to  bring  back  these  German  immigrants  to  settle  in  Accident  and  the 
surrounding  territory. 

Thus  the  large  landholdings  were  broken  down  into  family  size, 
general  farms  settled  by  Germans,  “Pennsylvania  Dutch,”  Brethren  and 
Amish  mainly  in  the  years  after  1840. 

Crude  tools  and  implements  were  used  by  the  early  farmers  with 
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Business  Directory 


(First  surveyed  in  1774.  Founder,  James  Drane) 


yfiOfiDUJirrifi'i;  srofic 

Established  by  John  L.  Englehart  around  1900 
GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
Roy  Broadwater,  Prop. 

SPOERLEIN’S  GARAGE 

Established  in  1916  by  Frank  E.  Spoerlein 


Established  1925 
Walter  Fratz,  Prop. 


SPEICHER’S  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Ross  Speicher,  Manager 

Established  1938.  Intersection  of  Routes  219  and  53. 
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the  chief  tools  being  the  grubbing  hoe,  shovel  plow  and  mattock.  The 
sickle  and  flail  were  used  in  harvesting  and  threshing.  Later  the  shovel 
plow  gave  way  to  the  moldboard  plow  while  spike  and  spring-tooth- 
harrows  were  used  to  pulverize  the  soil  and  cover  the  seed  which  was 
broadcast  by  hand.  Oxen  and  horses  were  used  to  furnish  the  power 
for  these  implements. 

Gradually  the  land  was  cleared  and  the  timber  which  had  been 
hewn  with  axes  was  used  for  log  houses  and  barns  some  of  which  are 
still  standing  and  in  use  today.  Good  examples  are  the  log  house  on 
the  Adam  Richter  farm  and  the  large  barn  on  the  farm  owned  by 
Harry  O’Brien. 

Farm  crops  grown  by  the  early  settlers  were  much  the  same  as 


ELIZABETH  FAIRALL,  retired  executive 
of  Julius  Garfinkle  Store,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Fairall  is  a grand-daughter  of  the  Hon. 

Richard  Fairall,  merchant,  legislator,  and  lum- 
berman who  lived  in  Accident,  Maryland  until 
his  accidental  death  at  his  mill  November  27th, 

1865.  Miss  Fairall  gave  the  annual  address  of 
the  Garrett  County  Historical  Society  in  June, 

1955. 

found  in  this  section  today:  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  wheat.  Maple 
syrup  was  produced  by  the  early  settlers.  Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and 
sheep  were  raised.  The  wool  from  the  sheep  was  washed,  combed,  spun, 
knit  and  woven  into  clothing  for  the  family.  This  was  a home  industry 
in  which  the  women  and  girls  were  engaged. 

The  early  farm  families  were  self-sufficient  and  also  produced 
extra  commodities  for  market.  Products  such  as  cured  meat,  maple 
syrup,  butter,  eggs,  flax,  and  produce  were  hauled  by  wagon  to  Lon- 
aconing,  Barton,  Westernport  and  Cumberland.  Livestock  was  driven 
on  foot. 

In  maintaining  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  community  of  settlers 
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there  arose  some  small  industries  to  aid  the  people  in  maintaining 
their  standard  of  living. 

Some  of  the  industries  established: 

1.  The  tanneries— Hinebaugh,  Boyer,  Richter 

2.  The  distillery— Miller 

3.  The  grist  mills— Engles,  Kaese 

4.  The  harness  makers— Eli  McMillen 

5.  Cooper,  cabinet-makers,  hand-looms  and  custom  tailoring 

6.  Creamery— Speicher 

7.  Slate  roofing— Burkhard 

8.  Bootery— Goehringer 

9.  Blacksmith— Georg 

10.  Apple  butter  mill— Richter 

11.  Stock-breeding— Speicher 

It  can  be  noted  that  all  the  small  industries  found  in  the  com- 
munity accent  the  consistent  record  in  making  farming  the  chief  voca- 
tion of  the  community.  What  industries  were  established  were  for 
the  advancement  of  the  farmer  in  the  interest  of  farming. 

Harvey  J.  Speicher,  a prominent  farmer  and  businessman  of  this 
community  served  his  county  in  the  dual  role  of  farming  and  in  legis- 
lation, having  served  as  State  Senator  for  several  terms. 

In  the  religious  life  of  the  community,  effort  is  noticeable  and 


Gathering  of  members  of  congregation  of  Bear  Creek  Church  (Dunkard)  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  Love-Feast  (Agape)  around  1900.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  oi  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  J.  Kahl,  Accident,  Md. 
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GERMAN  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  AND  PARSON- 
AGE, ACCIDENT,  MD. 
Picture  taken  in  1908.  The 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Dauphin.  Picture 
through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Harry  Vitez,  Accident, 
Md. 


the  calm,  stable  character  of  the  inhabitants  may  well  be  reflected 
and  perhaps  caused  by  the  growth  in  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Village  of  the  Three  Churches, 
the  three  established  churches  are  active  and  hold  regular  worship 
services  at  present.  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  estab- 
lished in  1800  with  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  being  organized  as  a 
congregation  in  1846. 

In  1857  the  Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  established. 
The  first  post  office  was  established  on  December  17,  1838  with  Wil- 
liam Drane  appointed  as  the  postmaster. 

Little  can  be  learned  as  to  when  the  first  public  school  was  opened. 
There  is  some  thinking  that  the  first  school  may  have  been  built 
around  1820  just  across  the  alley  from  the  present  structure.  The  Ac- 
cident school  was  named  a high  school  in  1915  and  accepted  as  a first 
class  high  school  in  1923.  In  1952  the  local  high  school  merged  with 
Friendsville  High  School  and  Grantsville  High  School,  creating  the 
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Northern  Garrett  County  Junior-Senior  High  School  located  near  the 
Cove  at  northern  edge  of  the  original  Accident  tract. 

Thus  life  moves  on  in  1956  in  Accident.  Founded  by  pioneers  who 
believed  in  the  basic  unity  of  family  life  as  the  chief  under-girder  of 
America  and  democracy,  the  quiet  of  life  of  the  community  pays  its 
silent  respect  every  day  by  a firm  belief  in  free  public  education,  in 
worshipping  God,  and  a peaceful  co-existence  with  their  fellow  men 
and  with  the  good  earth  which  supplies  the  physical  needs  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  engage  in  honorable  toil. 

Accident  has,  through  the  years,  become  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  communities  in  the  state.  As  a tribute,  the  inhabitants  point 
with  pride  to  their  ancestors  of  the  1840^s  who  discovered  that  the  old 
way  of  life,  that  of  the  Southern  planter  and  his  slaves,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  way  of  life  of  the  family  farmer  and  his  abilities 
to  interpret  the  good  life  to  those  who  were  to  follow  him. 


The  original  Distillery  of  Melchior  J.  Miller  and  Sons.  This  picture  was  taken  in  1893  by 
the  Keystone  Studio  of  Allentown,  Penna.  The  Distillery  was  located  on  the  beautiful  Miller 

farm,  located  two  miles  south  east  of  Accident,  Md.  Later  the  Distillery  plant  was  enlarged. 

It  operated  until  1919  when  the  Prohibition  Law  went  into  effect.  Operations  were  not  resumed 
after  this  law  was  made  unconstitutional  in  1933.  Two  of  the  later  buildings  are  still  standing. 

Those  recognized  in  the  picture,  commencing  at  the  left:  Pater  J.  Kahl  (still  living),  William 

Miller,  Limpy  Jim  McGettigan,  fourth  unidentified,  Fred  Miller,  Melchior  J.  Miller,  and 
Cornelius  Bowser.  The  little  stone  house  was  the  first  warehouse.  The  large  building  was  used 
to  make  the  mash.  The  Millers  manufactured  pure  rye  whiskey.  Picture  through  the  courtesy 
of  William  George  Miller,  Accident,  Md. 
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The  Noble  Ten 

By 

M.  P.  L 1CHTY,  Zion,  North  Dakota 
Printed  in  the  Salisbury,  Pa.,  “Star”  circa  1900 

“During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  memorable  year  of  1863 
I was  living  in  the  well  known  Cove  country  near  Accident,  Md.  on  the 
old  Frantz  place  then  owned  by  Uncle  Emmanuel  Gnagey. 

It  was  during  sheep-shearing  time  that  news  reached  us  one  eve- 
ning that  rebel  raiders  had  invaded  Accident  and  were  after  plunder. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  editor’s  father  (editor  of  the  Star)  and  I 
saddled  two  horses,  old  brown  “Bet”,  and  I a little  roan  pacer  and 
started  for  Accident. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a mile  when  we  met  old  Uncle  John 

Frantz,  excited  and  angry  as  a bear,  because  as  he  said  “two  d d 

rebel  soldiers  are  in  town  and  had  all  the  people  cowed  and  scared 
nearly  to  death,  that  they  had  already  captured  15  of  the  best  horses 
in  the  community,  and  are  helping  themselves  to  the  merchants’  goods 
in  great  shape  and  that  they  have  threatened  to  come  out  into  the 
Cove  to  plunder  that  evening.  And  now,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  muster 
a squad  of  men  to  help  me  capture  the  scoundrels  before  they  get  out 
of  the  country  with  their  boodle.” 

“All  right,”  said  S.  J.  (editor’s  father),  “we’ll  go  and  get  our  mail 
and  do  a little  shopping,  then  come  right  back,  if  we  don’t  get  captured 
or  lose  our  horses.” 

When  we  got  to  Accident  we  left  our  horses  at  Mr.  Menhorn’s 
smith-shop,  and  then  went  over  to  Boyer  Brothers  Store.  Sure  enough, 
here  were  two  bold  looking  men  in  rebel  uniform,  and  apparently 
armed  to  the  teeth,  keeping  the  Boyers  busy  tying  up  bundles  of  goods. 
We  learned  that  they  had  just  come  out  of  Uncle  Dick  Fairall’s  store 
where  they  had  made  him  contribute  most  liberally  to  the  cause  he 
was  so  deeply  in  sympathy  with.  Boyers’  poor  old  clerk,  “Sammy” 
Keller,  with  trembling  voice  and  limbs,  and  tearful  eyes,  beckoned  us 
into  the  wareroom  and  told  us  to  take  all  the  goods  we  could  lug 
home,  at  our  own  price  and  time  to  pay,  “for,  you  see,  these  fellows 
are  just  more  than  ruining  us.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  Johnnies  stepped  out  and  walked  over  toward 
our  horses  but  we  were  right  after  him,  and  without  any  questions 
being  asked  or  answered  we  hurriedly  untied  our  steeds  and  in  a trice 
were  galloping  home. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  that  old  Grandpa  Bittner,  from  near 
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Grantsville,  had  stopped  for  dinner.  He  was  around  gathering  up  wool 
in  the  neighborhood  to  take  down  to  his  son’s  fulling  mill.  When  he 
found  out  what  project  we  had  in  view  he  volunteered  to  become  our 
bugleman  and  act  as  our  captain,  as  he  had  been  a soldier  in  the  old 
country  and  knew  somewhat  yet  of  military  tactics. 

By  evening  time  we  had  made  up  a company  of  ten  men,  armed 
with  rifles,  shotguns,  and  a few  old  single-barrel  pistols.  The  Squad  was 
composed  of  Grandpa  Bittner,  Capt.;  John  Hetrick  and  Jos.  Kaupp 
(Kolb?),  two  Union  soldiers  home  on  furlough,  lieutenants;  and  the 
rest  of  us  namely:  John  Frantz,  Austin  Speicher,  S.  J.  Livengood,  Abram 
Miller,  Ed.  Margroff,  Henry  Kaupp  and  myself  were  all  corporals  and 
privateers.  S.  J.  and  I being  both  lame,  we  styled  ourselves  as  belonging 
to  the  invalid  corps,  considering  ourselves  the  more  useful,  as  we 
couldn’t  run  but  would  have  to  stand  our  ground  and  fight. 

The  men  all  gathered  at  our  place,  and  after  partaking  of  a boun 
tiful  supper,  Capt.  Bittner  formed  us  into  line,  and  with  a lusty  whistling 
of  Yankee  Doodle  we  marched  down  the  lane,  feeling  as  brave  as  any 
band  of  patriots. 

Down  in  Bear  Creek  hollow,  just  across  the  bridge,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road  under  a clump  of  spruce  trees,  with  the  tall  laurel 
in  the  background,  there  we  took  our  stand  to  guard  the  road  and  cap- 
ture the  raiders  should  they  happen  along.  As  it  had  been  cloudy  and 
raining  more  or  less  all  day,  the  mist  and  fog  settled  down  upon  us  so 
thick  that  the  darkness  became  almost  impenetrable. 

Our  captain  had  us  divided  into  two  groups,  with  implicit  orders 
to  fire  at  his  command,  four  to  take  aim  at  the  big  fellow,  and  five  to 
aim  for  the  smaller  one,  as  he  was  harder  to  hit  than  a big  mark.  Thus 
in  silence  we  were  waiting  the  on-coming  foe.  Nothing  however  could 
be  detected  by  our  strained  ears  for  some  time  save  the  drizzle  of  the 
rain,  the  rustle  of  winds,  the  noise  of  the  gurgling  creek  and  the  roar 
of  Engle’s  Mill  dam.  But  finally  the  faint  footfalls  of  a beknighted 
footman  were  heard  approaching  from  the  side  towards  Accident,  and 
as  he  came  tramping  along  nearer,  all  unconscious  of  such  a dangerous 
ambuscade,  we  made  out  to  have  some  fun.  So,  at  the  signal  moment 
we  all  roared  out  in  stentorian  tones,  “Halt!  Who  comes  there,  friend 
or  foe?”  An  unwary,  unsuspecting  seven  pronged  buck  could  not  have 
been  more  suddenly  and  shockingly  surprised.  “Och,  mein  Gott!  Mein 
Gott!  Shoot  me  not shoot  me  not  for  I am  only  poor  John  Deitrich,” 

Well,  we  had  a good  hearty  laugh  and  soon  learned  of  Mr.  Deit- 
rich that  the  rebels  had  left  town  to  join  their  regiment,  lying  a few 
miles  south  of  town,  as  they  made  the  villagers  believe.  But  to  be  bet- 
ter convinced  we  stealthily  marched  on  to  where  the  main  road  forked 
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Kaese’s  Mill,  Bear  Creek.  This  mill  was  the  last  to  operate  in  the  County.  It  is  located  on 
the  road  to  the  State  Trout  Hatchery.  It  belongs  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Friend.  Mrs. 
Friend  was  the  daughter  of  the  builder  of  the  mill.  The  etching  was  made  by  Robert  Thompson 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

close  to  town.  Here  we  dispatched  Hetrick  and  Kaupp  to  reconnoiter 
the  town  and  to  find  out  more  definitely  of  their  real  whereabouts.  Our 
spies  soon  returned  with  the  information  that  the  two  villians  had  gone 
out  to  stay  over  night  at  old  Captain  West’s  place,  with  all  of  their 
plunder.  By  this  time  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  so  that 
we  were  drenched  to  our  skins,  and  found  it  difficult  to  keep  our  locks 
and  powder  dry.  We  hurriedly  agreed  to  abandon  pursuit  until  the 
next  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  hastened  to  Accident,  and  soon  learned 
that  another  party  of  gentlemen  were  after  them.  The  Glotfelty  boys 
of  the  Glades,  and  their  neighbors,  routed  them  early  at  the  West  farm, 
giving  them  a hot  chase  and  a close  shave  for  their  lives, 
v a seems  the  old  captain  had  played  a trick  on  his  obnoxious  guests, 
by  hiding  their  clothes  and  their  accouterments  away  in  another  room, 
locking  the  door,  so  they  had  to  flee  minus  these  essentials.  Each  of  the 
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two  had  barely  time  to  get  a horse  out  of  the  stable  before  the  Glot- 
felty  boys  were  right  on  them,  but  each  of  the  rebels  rode  away  at  full 
speed,  cutting  their  bundles  loose,  the  boys  firing  at  them  without  effect. 

But  the  boys  were  in  close  pursuit,  and  soon  one  of  the  rebels, 
lagging  behind,  abandoned  his  horse  and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  The 
other,  having  old  Mr.  Specht’s  fast  horse,  soon  out-distanced  the  boys, 
and  when  he  found  that  he  had  gained  sufficiently  on  them,  as  he 
happened  to  come  past  the  old  Mr.  McHenry  place  he  compelled  an 
old  Negro  to  give  him  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  hat  and  gun.  Then,  mean- 
dering all  day  ahead  of  the  boys,  he  pulled  up  for  the  night  at  the  old 
stone  tavern  (Tomlinson?)  on  the  pike.  His  pursuers  thought  it  expedi- 
ent to  stop  with  some  farmer  a few  miles  on  the  other  side  until  the 
next  morning,  thinking  they  could  capture  their  game  more  easily.  But 
he  was  on  to  their  job,  and  before  they  had  arrived  he  had  taken  his 
departure  in  the  direction  of  Salisbury.  They  were  successful  in  cap- 
turing their  man  that  forenoon  in  P.  S.  Hays  store.  He  was  handcuffed 
and  taken  to  Grantsville,  and  from  thence  sent  to  Cumberland  and 
lodged  in  jail.  But  subsequently  a band  of  rebel  raiders  broke  into  the 
city,  looting  it  and  breaking  open  the  prison.  The  prisoner  made  his 
escape. 

We  afterwards  learned  that  these  two  chaps  were  deserters  from 
the  54th.  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  but  whether  they  were  ever  cap- 
tured or  court  martialed  I do  not  know. 

Well,  the  boys  felt  none  the  worse  over  the  excitement  and  fun. 
All,  no  doubt,  would  have  felt  better  if  the  fellows  could  have  had  their 
just  punishment,  but  the  farmers  were  all  too  glad  to  get  their  horses 
back,  and  the  merchants,  too,  having  most  of  their  goods  returned.  So, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  something  to  think  of  and  talk  about  for  some  time 
afterward.  I shall  not  soon  forget  that  night’s  experience.  On  our  re- 
turn home,  when  we  got  to  the  Bear  Creek  hills,  we  discharged  our 
guns.  There  was  a mighty  roar  and  thunder  down  through  the  glen. 
Soon  every  house  in  the  neighborhood  had  a light  shining all  won- 

dering what  would  happen  next. 

“ Mingled  with  doubts,  hopes  and  fears 
With  aching  hearts  and  burning  tears; 

But  few  are  left  of  the  Noble  Ten 

That  guarded  the  road  through  Bear  Creek  Glen” 

Footnotes : When  the  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  read  this  story 
to  his  Uncle  Thaddeus  Hinebaugh,  several  years  ago,  the  latter  pro- 
vided the  following  comment  about  Accident,  Md.  as  he  remembered  it 
about  the  time  that  the  “Noble  Ten  of  Bear  Creek”  were  living: 

“Richard  Fairall  built  the  house  in  which  your  family  lived  during 
World  War  I.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Earl  Ault.” 

“The  store  of  Richard  Fairall  is  now  the  Matthew  Store— for 
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many  years  it  was  owned  and  operated  by  Floyd  Diehl,  now  of  Grants- 
ville,  Md 

“There  was  at  the  time  a store  run  by  Jacob  Boyer— also  Mike 
Menhorn.” 

“Austin  Speicher  lived  there  then;  he  served  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature.” 

“Ed  Margroff  was  Tax  Collector  and  went  from  one  farm  to  the 
other  by  horseback.” 

‘ John  Dietrich  had  two  daughters,  the  oldest  was  Fanny.” 

“Captain  West’s  Place  was  at  Flatwoods,  about  three  miles  north 
of  Accident.  His  land  ran  along  what  is  now  known  as  219.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Truman,  Harry,  and  E.  I.  West.” 

“Richard  (Dick)  Fairall  was  killed  in  a saw-mill  at  North  Glade 
on  the  Beckman  Place.” 


“S.  J.  Livengood  was  the  brother  of  Esther  Livengood  who  was  the 
wife  of  William  Glotfelty,  your  great-grandparents.” 


SERVE  TURKEY 
HOLIDAYS  AND 
OTHER  DAYS 

Make  it  a GARLAND 
if  possible 

But  Serve  TURKEY 

Garrett  County 
Turkey  Growers 

Oakland,  Maryland 
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GARRETT  COUNTY  TURKEY  GROWERS 

October,  1952,  a group  of  turkey  growers  met  and  organized  as 
Garrett  County  Turkey  Growers.  The  purpose  was  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  work  toward  a more  uniform  quality  product. 

Subsequently,  they  conducted  a contest  for  a trade  mark  and 
slogan.  The  complete  trade  mark  selected  is  a shield  in  three  colors, 
torn  open  to  reveal  a turkey.  Under  the  shield  is  a ribbon  streamer 
bearing  the  following  in  two  rows:  “GARrett  County  MaryLAND”  The 
GAR  and  LAND  are  in  distinguishing  colors. 

In  1954,  an  annual  membership  dinner  for  the  turkey  growers 
was  begun,  with  the  trade  mark  being  used  the  first  time  on  a souvenir 
menu-program.  In  addition  to  using  the  trade  mark  on  programs,  there 
are  also  wing  band  seals,  parchment  breast  bands,  napkins  and  ship- 
ping labels. 

The  first  annual  Garrett  County  Turkey  Growers’  Festival  was 
held  Friday,  August  27,  1954,  when  turkey  dinners  were  served  to  430 
persons  in  a five  hour  period.  Live  bronze  and  white  turkeys  were  on 
display  and  frosted  oven-ready  and  smoked  turkeys  were  sold. 

Saturday,  August  27,  1955,  706  from  several  states  attended  the 
Second  Annual  Garrett  County  Turkey  Growers’  Festival. 

Other  promotions  have  included  a booth  at  the  Oakland  railroad 
station  for  the  Autumn  Glory  special  train  and  smoked,  frosted  oven 
ready  turkeys  and  maple  syrup  were  sold. 

You  can  enjoy  Garrett  County  turkey  dinners  at  many  eating 
places  throughout  the  county  and  frosted  oven-ready  or  frozen  birds 
may  be  purchased  for  home  use. 


Liberty  Tavern 

42  N.  Centre  Street,  Cumberland,  Maryland 

CUMBERLAND’S  MOST  POPULAR  EATING  PLACE 
A PLACE  TO  MEET  FOLKS  FROM  GARRETT  COUNTY 
Whetsell  and  Murray,  Owners 


Stoop’s  Restaurant 
and  Package  Store 

FROSTBURG’S  CHOICE  PLACE  FOR  GOOD  FOOD 
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THE  SMARTEST  TIRE 
TRADE  YOU  CAN  MAKE 

HERE  AT  LAST  IS  THE  TIRE  THAT 
WILL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF 

WORRY-FREE 

DRIVING 


A TIRE  YOU'LL  BE  VERY  PROUD 
(AND  VERY  WISE)  TO  HAVE  ON  YOUR  CAR 

ALL  NYLON  . . . 

BLOWOUT  SAFETY 

TUBELESS  . . . 

PUNCTURE  SAFETY 
AMAZING  STOPPING  SAFETY 

POWER  STOP  TREAD 

GET  FULL  VALUE  FOR  YOUR 
TIRES  IN  TRADE 


THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 
CUMBERLAND,  MD. 
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Deep  Creek- 

YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW 

By 

Eugene  Alderton,  Louise  Ewald,  John  F atkin, 

Mary  Agnes  McGann,  Carolyn  F.  Smith 
Creative  Writing  Class 
Frostburg  State  Teachers  College 
Frostburg,  Maryland 

Edited  by  Pauline  Hobbs,  Instructor  in  English 


Each  year  more  vacationists— sports  enthusiasts,  lovers  of  nature, 
and  seekers  after  the  ideal  climate— discover  the  vacation  land  of  their 
dreams  at  Deep  Creek  Lake.  Thousands  find  rest  and  recreation  on  the 
blue  waters  that  nestle  among  the  mountains  of  Garrett  County.  Per- 
haps only  hundreds  of  these  visitors  realize,  though,  that  they  are 
swimming  or  fishing  or  sailing  over  ground  once  trod  by  George  Wash- 
ington and  John  C.  Calhoun.  It  is  true.  The  waters  of  this  man-made 
lake  sparkle  over  historic  ground. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  George  Washing- 


Fireplace  in  “The 
Anchorage,”  the  first 
summer  residence  on 
top  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  It  was 
built  about  1850  by 
Roger  Perry  of  Cum- 
berland, Maryland  cn 
a tract  of  land  pur- 
chased from  his  bro- 
ther - in  - law,  John 
Hoye,  known  as 
“Peace  and  Plenty.” 
The  house  burned 
down  in  1915.  The 
anchors  are  now  in 
the  front  yard  of  one 
of  the  tenant  houses. 
They  can  be  viewed 
from  the  old  Deer 
Park  Road,  past  the 
hospital.  Picture 
through  the  courtesy 
of  Thornton  Perry, 
Charles  Town,  W. 
Va.,  a grand-son. 


ton  was  deeply  interested  in  opening  a waterway  across  the  mountains 
of  Western  Maryland.  The  canal  that  he  proposed  would  have  con- 
nected the  American  seaboard  with  the  Western  frontier,  thus  binding 
together  the  pioneers  of  our  mountains  and  the  residents  of  our  older 
Tidewater  settlements.  Political  as  well  as  economic  reasons  lay  be- 
hind his  concern  with  the  problem.  Washington  feared  that,  since  Spain 
and  France  controlled  commerce  on  America’s  inland  water  routes,  the 
hunters  and  pioneer  farmers  advancing  into  the  mountains  might  shift 
their  allegiance  to  foreign  nations. 

In  1774  the  Virginia  Legislature,  largely  through  Washington’s  ef- 
forts, passed  an  act  to  make  the  Potomac  River  navigable  to  Will’s 
Creek— that  is,  as  far  west  as  Cumberland.  Maryland’s  objections  dis- 
rupted the  plan,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Revolutionary  War  ended  all 
discussion  of  the  problem. 

In  spite  of  this  setback,  in  March  1784  Washington  wrote  to 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

My  opinion  coincides  perfectly  with  yours  regarding  the  prac- 
ticability of  an  easy  and  short  communication  between  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac,  of  the  advantage  of  that  communication,  the  prefer- 
ence it  has  over  all  others.  . . . 

Soon  afterwards  Washington  made  a trip  to  the  mountains  and  re- 
turned from  the  West  by  way  of  McCullough’s  Pack  Horse  Path,  a route 
which  enabled  him  to  see  much  of  the  area.  In  September,  on  this  re- 
turn trip,  he  spent  a night  in  the  cabin  of  Charles  Friend;  his  journal 
records  a long  conversation  with  the  frontiersman. 

The  year  1784  also  saw  the  formation  of  the  Potomac  Company, 
with  Washington  as  its  president.  Its  main  objective  was  to  make  the 
Potomac  navigable,  but  the  company  accomplished  very  little.  When 
Washington  became  President  of  the  United  States,  he  resigned  his 
position  with  the  company.  This  entire  canal  project  was  abandoned 
in  1820. 

At  about  this  time,  however,  the  ever-expanding  frontier  brought 
the  increasing  need  for  a waterway  into  view.  In  1821  Maryland  and 
Virginia  urged  construction  of  a canal  from  Georgetown  to  Cumber- 
land. In  1824  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  inspected  the 
land  and  proposed  the  route  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Mem- 
bers of  his  expedition  included  Col.  Roberdeau,  Major  Abert,  Thomas 
Kennedy,  and  John  Hoye.  On  August  26,  they  came  to  the  waters  of 
Deep  Creek,  which  was  the  site  of  a proposed  reservoir.  They  made 
protracted  observations  of  Deep  Creek,  the  Little  Youghiogheny,  Crab- 
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tree  Run  and  other  streams.  On  February  12,  1825,  Calhoun  submitt- 
ed a report,  with  the  findings  of  the  engineers,  to  President  Monroe. 

Two  days  later  Monroe  submitted  the  report  to  Congress  with  a 
message  in  which  he  said: 

I contemplate  results  of  incalculable  advantage  to  our  Union  be- 
cause I see  in  them  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  certain  impediments, 
which  have  a tendency  to  embarrass  the  intercourse  between  some  of  its 
most  important  sections,  may  be  removed  without  serious  difficulty. 

He  believed  that  the  section  of  the  canal  from  the  waters  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  those  of  the  Ohio  should  be  constructed  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple, both  East  and  West,  that  the  main  obstacle,  the  passage  across 
the  mountains,  could  be  overcome.  This  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out as  much  cost  to  the  Government  as  some  of  the  less  important 
canals  already  completed. 

In  1825  the  old  Potomac  Company  surrendered  its  charter  and 
Congress  vested  authority  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany, which  was  financed  mostly  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  new  company  was  to  construct  a canal  from  Georgetown  to 
the  mouth  of  Savage  River  and  across  the  Allegany  mountains  as  far 
as  the  Ohio  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  In  1826  a canal  convention  met  in 
Washington  with  two  delegates  from  Allegany  County,  John  Hoye  and 
John  McHenry,  in  attendance. 

President  Adams  broke  ground  for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
on  July  4,  1828,  and  the  actual  work  began  in  September  of  that  year. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  also  begun  the  same  day  in  1828, 
reached  Cumberland  in  1842,  but  the  canal  suffered  many  setbacks 
and  did  not  complete  its  course  to  Cumberland  until  October  10,  1850. 
The  first  cargo  shipped  consisted  of  five  boatloads  of  coal  from  the 
Eckart  mines,  which  traveled  from  Cumberland  to  Georgetown. 

Although  the  canal  was  never  extended  over  the  mountains,  sur- 
veys of  the  area  were  made  for  this  purpose.  The  route  favored  by  the 
engineers  extended  up  the  Potomac  and  Savage  Rivers  by  Crabtree 
Creek  to  a tunnel  through  Little  Backbone  mountain  to  the  waters  of 
the  Youghiogheny. 

James  Shriver  and  a group  of  Maryland  engineers  made  a detail- 
ed survey  of  the  Garrett  County  area  in  1823.  His  published  report 
was  entitled  “An  Account  of  Surveys  and  Examinations,  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal.”  In  this  official  report  he  quotes  a statement  of  Gen. 
R.  G.  Harper  to  the  effect  that  Thomas  Moore,  of  Maryland,  had  made 
the  first  “scientific  view”  of  the  ground  in  September  1820,  and  that 
the  next  survey  was  made  by  the  Maryland-Virginia  Commission  in 
the  summer  of  1822.  Shriver  made  special  mention  of  the  “Green 
Glades,”  extending  over  approximately  3,000  acres,  which  were  cover- 
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ed  with  yellow  pine  trees  growing  free  of  underbrush.  He  stated  that 
the  hills  surrounding  the  Youghiogheny  Glades  were  either  bare  or 
covered  with  a sparse  growth  of  white  oak. 

The  day  before  Shriver  studied  the  area  of  Deep  Creek,  begin- 
ning near  Hoop  Pole  Ridge,  a heavy  rainfall  had  flooded  the  glade. 
He  noted  that  residents  of  the  area  stated  that  spring  thaws  usually 
covered  the  flat  ground  near  Deep  Creek,  producing  a large  lake. 

James  Shriver— together  with  Captain  McNeil,  Andrew  Stewart, 
and  John  McHenry —joined  Calhoun  and  his  party  when  they  examin- 
ed the  glades  area  in  August  1824.  The  party  camped  in  the  Deep 
Creek  Glades  for  ten  days  and  studied  the  terrain  with  the  hope  of 
devising  a canal-lock  system  on  both  sides  of  Backbone  Mountain. 

After  the  Civil  War  Hiram  Tasker  predicted  that  the  Glades 
would  eventually  become  a lake.  Some  geologists  believe  that  they 
were  lake  bottoms  in  the  Glacial  period.  If  these  scientists  are  right, 
man  has  returned  the  area  to  a former  condition  instead  of  hastening 
the  geological  processes  foreseen  by  Tasker. 

The  area  actually  became  a lake  about  thirty-two  years  ago.  The 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Company  acquired  the  land  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
ject of  storing  hydro-electric  power  for  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  Pur- 
chases were  supervised  by  August  Weis,  assisted  by  O.  E.  Pursel.  F.  R. 
Corliss  and  Scott  Anderson.  Title  searches  were  made  by  Fred  A. 
Thayer,  of  Oakland,  who  also  assisted  in  other  legal  matters. 

Actual  construction  did  not  begin  until  about  three  years  after 
the  land  had  been  acquired.  F.  R.  Corliss  was  in  charge  of  a three  year 
survey  and  engineering  investigation  which  resulted  in  specific  plans 
for  the  project. 

The  lake,  which  stores  water  needed  to  produce  electricity,  was 
created  by  building  a dam  across  Deep  Creek  about  a mile  and  a 
half  above  its  confluence  with  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Construction 
began  Nov.  1st.,  1923.  The  lake  began  to  fill  January,  10th.,  1925,  and 
the  Power  Plant  began  operation  July  6th.  1925. 

The  original  plan  for  the  Youghiogheny  Project,  of  which  this 
was  the  first  unit,  called  for  four  dams  and  three  power  houses.  Ad- 
ditional impoundments  would  have  supplied  enough  water-power  to 
operate  the  turbines  around  the  clock.  The  Deep  Creek  dam,  however, 
was  the  only  one  constructed.  The  Maryland  Tax  Commission  increased 
its  assessment  of  the  property  to  an  extent  that  prohibited  the  com- 
pany from  carrying  out  its  master  plan. 

Deep  Creek  Lake  stretches  silver  tentacles  of  water  into  the  for- 
ests of  Garrett  County  at  an  elevation  of  2462  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
is  twelve  miles  long  and,  at  its  broadest  point,  is  a mile  and  a half  wide. 
Its  waters  cover  an  area  of  4800  acres.  Its  shoreline,  made  irregular 
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by  dozens  of  small  inlets,  is  about  seventy  miles  long.  Its  waters  are 
fed  by  springs  and  small  mountain  streams  spread  over  a watershed 
of  about  62  square  miles.  The  depth  varies  from  eighty-five  feet  at 
the  dam  to  zero  at  the  headwaters,  and  its  volume  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply energy  to  operate  two  turbines  with  an  output  of  18,000  kilowatts. 

The  lake  was  made  available  to  the  public  for  recreational  uses 
in  1925.  The  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company  holds  title  to  the  lake 
itself  and  to  the  shoreline  to  an  elevation  of  2466  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  has,  however,  been  leased  to  the  Maryland  Inland  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  which  controls  its  use  for  swimming,  fishing  and  boating. 
About  95  per  cent  of  the  shoreline  is  now  owned  by  individuals,  about 
5 per  cent  is  held  by  the  State  as  game  and  forest  management  areas, 
and  an  almost  negligible  amount  is  retained  by  the  electric  power 
company. 

Today,  in  spite  of  much  development  in  recent  years,  the  lake  is 
still  far  from  realizing  its  potentialities  as  a resort  area.  Only  about 
one  fifth  of  the  area  under  private  ownership  has  been  developed,  and 
there  are  no  adequate  hotel  facilities. 

Emphasis  has  been  upon  family  living  and  quiet  enjoyment  ol 
facilities  for  relaxation  and  recreation.  The  earliest  cottages  were  small 
and  contained  few  comforts.  In  later  years  many  cabins,  motels  and 
small  cottages  have  been  built  for  those  who  come  to  the  lake  for 
short  stays.  Modernized  log  cabins  provide  excellent  facilities  for  a 
week  end  or  for  a longer  vacation.  In  addition  to  the  rental  property 
available  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  there  are  about  nine  hundred  pri- 
vate places,  ranging  from  very  modest  cottages  to  handsome  summer 
homes.  The  average  week-day  population  during  the  summer  is  about 
2700,  with  visitors  and  tourists  swelling  the  number  to  4000  on  week 
ends. 

Fishing,  hunting  and  swimming  form  the  nucleus  of  recreation  at 
the  lake.  Boats— rowboats  and  high-powered  speedboats,  homemade 
fishing  boats  and  polished  cruisers— glide  through  the  clear  blue  wa- 
ters. For  transient  visitors  who  may  lack  even  the  humblest  boat,  there 
are  two  public  fishing  areas  near  Deep  Creek  Bridge  where  fishermen 
may  stand  on  the  shore  and  try  their  luck. 

Organized  public  amusements  have  hardly  existed.  There  has 
been  a notable  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  such  cooperative  programs  as 
sailboat  and  motorboat  regattas,  bathing  beauty  contests,  and  music 
festivals.  Whiskey  cannot  be  sold  or  consumed  in  the  restaurants  or 
taverns  of  Garrett  County. 

Perhaps  this  picture  is  changing  though.  There  was  no  summer 
stock  theatre  in  the  area  until  1955,  but  the  Garrett  County  Play- 
house opened  and  began  to  present  arena-type  productions  last  sum- 
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mer.  Stock  car  races  are  now  held  at  Deep  Creek  Speedway  on  Sun- 
days during  the  summer.  Some  residents  believe  that  beauty  contests 
and  musical  programs  will  come  in  the  near  future. 


After  more  than  thirty  years  the  State  of  Maryland  is  taking 
positive  action  to  provide  a free  recreation  area  for  the  general  public. 
There  has  been  some  delay,  caused  by  the  usual  clamor  of  a few  prop- 
erty owners  for  higher  purchase  prices.  When  the  legel  cases  have  been 
decided  and  the  area  has  been  developed,  it  will  provide  Western 
Maryland  with  a public  park  such  as  neighboring  states  already  op- 
erate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  enterprizing  business  man,  or  hotel  chain, 
will  soon  see  opportunity  at  Deep  Creek  Lake.  There  is  no  large  hotel 
anywhere  on  the  shoreline,  and  the  only  hotels  anywhere  in  the  vicinity 


are  in  Oakland,  Mt.  Lake  Park  and  Grantsville.  Although  the  sum- 
mer season  is  short,  hunters  and  fishermen  would  make  use  of  good 


Deep  Creek  Lake  looking 
from  U.  S.  Route  219. 


hotel  facilities  during  most  of  the  year.  Also,  a fine  hotel  would  proba- 
bly attract  many  tourists  and  summer  residents. 
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Those  who  know  and  love  Deep  Creek  Lake  confidently  expect 
its  future  to  outshine  its.  past.  There  is  so  much  to  enjoy— a crisp  at- 
mosphere where  cool  breezes  moderate  the  summer  sun,  sparkling  wa- 
terways unplagued  by  lowland  mosquitoes,  deep  forests  where  no  of- 
fending pollens  assault  the  hay  fever  victim,  isolated  places  of  solitude 
or  the  company  of  congenial  friends  and  neighbors,  water  sports  at 
their  refreshing  best  in  a setting  of  rare  beauty.  People  who  have  lived 
with  Deep  Creek  Lake  realize  that  most  of  its  visitors  will  want  to 
come  back— not  just  once  but  again  and  again. 


Spend  a Fun-Filled  Vacation  in 

GARRETT  COUNTY 

“Maryland's  Mountain-Top  Playground " 

VISIT  THESE  SCENIC  LOCALES 


• DEEP  CREEK  LAKE  . . . 

. . . One  of  Maryland's  Most  Popular  Resort  Areas. 

• SWALLOW  FALLS  . . . 

. . . Unspoiled  Natural  Beauty. 

• HERRINGTON  MANOR  . . . 

...  A Jem  of  a Lake  in  a Jewel  of  a Setting. 

• PLEASANT  VALLEY  • NEW  GERMANY  • 

For  Information  Write  to: 

THE  DEEP  CREEK  LAKE-GARRETT  COUNTY 
PROMOTION  COUNCIL,  INC. 

OAKLAND,  MARYLAND 


OAKLAND  TRAILER  SALES  & PARK 

MOST  POPULAR  MAKES  OF  MOBILE  HOMES 

TRADES  . . . TERMS 

Phone  Deerfield  4-3885 

150  Oak  St.,  Oakland,  Md.  Wm.  H.  Spiker,  Manager 

“MODERN  HOMES  FOR 
MODERN  LIVING” 
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The  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  was 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
development  of  what  is  now  Garrett 
County.  The  line  was  laid  across  the 
mountains  from  the  Potomac  to  Cheat 
River  in  1850-51,  paralleling  the  old 
Inter-State  Road,  and  the  benefits  it 
brought  were  immediately  apparent. 

Before  1849  there  was  neither  village 
nor  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Garrett 
County,  but  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Iron 
Horse  came  the  development  of  the  tim- 
ber and  coal  resources.  Farms  were 
cleared,  towns  and  villages  appeared,  in 
fact  the  whole  area  atop  the  mountains 
began  to  grow.  Yough  Glades  (now  Oak- 
land) expanded  rapidly  into  a,  thriving 
commercial  center  and  in  1872  was  chos- 
en as  the  seat  of  Garrett  County,  which 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  in  recognition  of 
his  continuing  efforts  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  area.  This  sudden  growth 
necessitated  a railroad  station  and  the 
first  mountain  top  railroad  station  in 
the  world  was  erected  at  Oakland. 

With  the  successful  laying  of  the 
railroad  through  Piedmont,  Oakland  and 
Terra  Alta,  a major  construction  prob- 
lem had  been  overcome.  Crossing  the 
mountains  began  with  a 17  mile  grade, 


rising  116  feet  per  mile,  then  through  a 
30  foot  cut  at  the  summit  at  Altamont. 
From  Terra  Alta  the  road  descended  to 
the  Cheat  River  by  a heavy  grade, 
clinging  high  to  the  side  of  a steep 
chasm. 

The  mountain  area  of  Western 
Maryland  offered  an  ideal  summer  va- 
cation spot  and  the  B&O  encouraged  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  for  this  pur- 
pose. B&O’s  Deer  Park  Hotel  was  built 
in  1873  as  the  first  mountain  top  resort 
hotel  in  this  country.  It  was  adjacent  to 
Deer  Park  Village,  the  site  of  the  fa- 
mous Boiling  Springs,  from  which  clear, 
pure  mountain  water  is  still  obtained  for 
use  in  B&O  Dining  Cars.  This  hotel  was 
closely  followed  by  the  erection  of  the 
Oakland  Hotel  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1876.  Both  of  these  hotels 
have  long  since  vanished,  but  in  their 
day  they  were  summer  resorts  of  world 
renown. 

Today  this  thriving  country  is  an 
important  part  of  the  B&O  area  and  is 
served  by  B&O  through  Main  Line 
trains,  both  Westward  to  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  and  Eastward 
to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 
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A Hunt  on  Meadow  Mountain 
and  Deep  Creek 


By 

Meshach  Browning 


(From  Chapter  8 “Forty -four  Years 
of  the  Life  of  a Hunter”) 

My  eldest  son  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  being  anxious  to 
hunt  a bear  in  the  holes  in  the  month  of  January  we  set  out  for  the 
Big  Gap  of  Meadow  Mountain  where  we  seldom  failed  to  have  good 
luck. 

We  reached  the  rocks  early  in  the  day;  but  before  we  got  to  the 
bear  holes  we  found  in  the  deep  snow  what  we  took  to  be  the  tracks 
of  a wolf,  which  had  apparently  just  passed  along  before  us.  We  slipped 
the  dogs  and  soon  hearing  them  barking  at  a great  rate  we  ran  up  to 
them;  when  to  our  surprise  instead  of  a wolf  we  found  a panther  upon 
a tree.  I took  a fair  shot  at  him,  and  killed  him  without  any  fight. 

We  then  went  to  the  holes  when  the  dogs  soon  found  a large  bear 
in  one  of  them.  They  ran  in,  commenced  the  attack,  and  fought  des- 
perately until  we  showed  up.  We  pulled  one  dog  out  and  held  him, 
though  the  other  would  not  budge,  but  kept  up  the  fight  a long  time 
until  my  boy  saw  part  of  the  bear  through  a crack  in  the  rock.  I saw 
it  also;  and  firing  at  a venture  I gave  him  a severe  wound  which 
made  him  mad  and  out  he  came  full  drive.  As  he  was  leaving  the  hole 
I sent  a bullet  through  him,  which  decided  the  battle  in  our  favor  and 
the  bear  was  ours. 

As  we  went  home  I remembered  a hole  on  the  route  which  we 
agreed  to  visit.  As  we  came  near  the  rock  we  heard  dogs  barking  in 
the  direction  of  the  hole  and  thought  that  our  dogs  had  sneaked  off 
and  gotten  to  the  hole  with  the  bear.  Without  looking  behind  us  we 
ran  toward  the  place;  but  when  we  arrived  there  we  were  in  advance 
of  our  dogs.  We  then  discovered  that  two  other  hunters  had  found 
a bear  in  another  hole  and  having  let  him  get  out  he  whipped  them 
and  their  dogs  and  ran  off. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  rock  and  I looked  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  I saw  that  a bear  had  been  there,  but  he  had  gone  off.  I 
felt  however  that  I would  go  down  and  look  in;  but  as  I turned  my 
eyes  below  to  see  where  to  jump  the  head  of  a very  large  bear  became 
slowly  visible.  I immediately  shot  him  in  the  head;  and  fearing  that 
the  wound  might  not  prove  fatal  I took  William’s  gun  and  gave  him 
the  contents  of  that  also.  We  then  both  loaded  our  guns  again,  and 
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knowing  where  the  other  hunters’  dogs  would  run  we  set  out  to  head 
them  off  leaving  our  bear  as  he  was. 

We  proceeded  at  full  speed  till  we  came  to  the  place  to  which 
I knew  they  would  run;  but  we  arrived  just  after  the  bear  had  passed. 
We  saw  two  of  the  dogs,  and  had  we  been  a quarter  of  a minute  sooner 
we  would  have  had  a shot  at  that  fellow  also. 

In  a short  time  the  other  hunters  came  up  and  proved  to  be  two 
of  the  Davises;  the  father  being  an  older  man  than  myself,  and  one 
who  had  killed  many  bears.  He  and  his  son  accompanied  us  to  where 
I had  killed  the  bear,  and  helped  us  to  pull  him  out  of  the  hole.  He 
told  me  he  had  not  seen  such  a fat  bear  during  the  last  ten  years.  We 
carried  home  the  meat  which  weighed  nearly  three  hundred  pounds; 
and  a piece  of  it  which  was  cut  in  a square  form  after  it  was  salted 
and  raised  out  of  the  brine  measured  six  inches  of  clear  fat  on  every 
side  with  not  a speck  of  lean  in  it. 

This  bear  and  I had  been  in  a fight  before  during  the  previous 
summer.  I fixed  up  a canoe  in  the  following  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  deer  along  Deep  Creek  (now  Deep  Creek  Lake)  by  candle- 
light. I took  a sheet  of  maple  bark,  doubled  it  into  the  form  of  a half 
square  and  secured  it  in  place  with  a forked  stick;  after  which  I ar- 
ranged a position  for  the  candle  in  the  flat  side  of  the  bark.  The  flat 
surface  of  the  bark  formed  a shed-like  covering  over  the  back  part  of 
the  canoe  while  the  perpendicular  side  being  placed  toward  the  front 
entirely  hid  any  object  which  might  be  behind  it  in  the  canoe.  Two 
cross-lathes  were  nailed  on  the  canoe,  one  across  the  top,  and  the  other 
inside;  and  each  of  these  was  pierced  with  an  augur  hole  to  receive 
the  upright  pole  that  held  up  the  bark-shed  and  the  candle;  which 
being  a large  wax  one  lighted  up  the  creek  to  a considerable  distance. 

The  deer  used  to  come  into  the  Creek  to  drink,  and  to  eat  the 
moss  which  grows  on  the  bottom.  I would  take  the  canoe  up  the  Creek 
in  the  evening  and  be  ready  to  drift  down  as  soon  as  the  deer  entered 
the  water;  all  the  time  sitting  unobserved  under  the  shade  of  the  bark 
though  I could  in  that  position  see  to  shoot  by  the  light  of  the  candle. 

One  night  I took  William  with  me  to  steer  the  canoe;  and  as  we 
were  paddling  it  up  the  Creek  we  found  a deer  which  had  been  killed 
by  wolves;  and  I told  William  that  as  we  passed  down  we  should  find 
the  wolves  feeding  on  the  carcass. 

After  dark  we  set  out  down  the  stream  but  saw  no  game  until 
we  drew  near  the  dead  deer  when  I heard  something  running.  We 
proceeded  on;  as  I could  hear  the  animal  running  through  the  grass 
in  the  glades  and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  I thought  that  I could 
see  him  in  the  open  ground.  I went  into  the  glades  and  hunted  around; 
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but  finding  nothing  I returned  to  my  canoe  and  was  in  the  act  of 
pushing  off  when  I heard  the  wolf,  as  I took  it  to  be,  coming  back. 

Our  canoe  was  lying  in  deep  water  in  a place  wider  than  the  natural 
stream;  and  the  unknown  animal  ran  out  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Creek 
whence  he  made  a tremendous  leap  towards  our  canoe  and  struck  the 
water  a little  before  us.  The  force  with  which  he  jumped  and  the 
weight  of  his  body  drove  up  such  a heavy  wave  of  water  in  front  of 
our  canoe,  and  gave  her  such  a sudden  send  backwards  that  I came 
very  near  falling  headlong  into  the  water  with  him;  and  had  that  been 
the  case  I should  have  fallen  on  him,  or  very  nearly  so. 

On  recovering  my  balance  again  seeing  that  he  was  determined 
to  fight  I stood  a moment  and  as  he  rose  a little  and  began  to  touch 
bottom  I leveled  my  musket  loaded  with  eighteen  large  shot  which  I 
had  myself  manufactured  out  of  a bar  of  lead  in  a very  rough  manner, 
and  fired  at  the  unknown  animal  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  feet.  He 
was  rising  out  of  the  water  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  rushing  into 
the  canoe  to  attack  me;  but  the  heavy  load  of  coarse  shot  striking 
him  in  the  shoulder  though  too  far  forward  to  kill  put  him  out  of  the 
notion  of  fighting,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  gained  the  shore  when 
a noble  young  high-blooded  dog  sprang  at  him  and  into  the  high 
weeds  and  bushes  they  went  fighting  desperately. 

We  had  left  our  moccasins  and  leggings  close  to  our  fire  where  we 
intended  to  end  the  hunt  for  deer;  because  as  we  were  often  obliged 
to  get  out  of  the  canoe  into  the  water  the  less  clothes  we  had  on  the 
better.  As  the  rattlesnakes  were  very  numerous  on  the  shore  we  dared 
not  venture  in  our  bare  feet  to  the  assistance  of  the  dog  or  to  see  what 
kind  of  animal  it  was.  On  lighting  our  candle  which  had  been  exting- 
uished during  the  bustle  we  discovered  his  tracks  in  the  mud  which 
proved  to  be  those  of  the  largest  kind  of  bear;  but  we  left  him  and 
Bosin  to  fight  as  best  they  could.  Bosin  did  not  return  to  us  until  near 
daylight  when  we  found  that  he  was  considerably  hurt  and  greatly 
fatigued. 

While  William  Browning  the  Davises  and  myself  were  skinning 
the  fine  bear  that  we  took  out  of  his  hole  we  found  the  whole  load 
of  those  rough  shot  lodged  in  his  shoulder  though  not  deep  enough  to 
kill  him.  This  proved  to  myself  and  old  Mr.  Davis  that  it  was  the 
very  same  fellow  which  wanted  to  drive  me  from  his  prey  in  Deep 
Creek. 

After  the  flurry  occasioned  by  the  bear  in  the  Creek  had  subsided 
a little  William  and  I again  started  down  the  stream  after  deer  dis- 
covering along  the  route  otter,  muskrats,  ducks,  and  even  hundreds 
of  trout  as  they  jumped  out  of  the  water.  At  length  hearing  a great 
splashing  and  bubbling  we  saw  a fine  deer  standing  nearly  to  his  belly 
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in  the  water  with  his  head  entirely  under  it  feeding  on  the  moss  which 
grew  on  the  bottom  of  the  Creek.  We  pushed  our  canoe  so  near  that 
we  could  hear  the  noise  of  his  teeth  cutting  and  chewing  the  moss. 
Leveling  my  musket  I put  the  whole  load  into  his  side  and  he  dropped 
dead  in  the  Creek.  Taking  the  deer  into  the  canoe  we  paddled  to  our 
fire  where  we  had  our  horses  hobbled  eating  grass;  made  up  a good 
fire,  roasted  and  ate  some  of  our  venison  and  then  laid  ourselves  down 
to  sleep.  As  the  day  broke  my  famous  dog  Bosin  returned  to  us;  but 
I shall  speak  of  him  in  another  place. 

Having  overlooked  one  circumstance  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion it  here.  Hugh  McMullen  and  myself  having  been  far  in  the  woods 
for  some  time  we  were  without  bread  for  two  or  three  days  during 
which  time  we  lived  on  meat  without  either  bread  or  salt.  We  started 
for  home  early  one  morning  and  as  we  travelled  along  discovered  the 
tracks  of  a panther  which  had  been  pursuing  some  deer.  I told  Hugh 
that  though  we  were  hungry  and  weak  I would  like  to  follow  that 
fellow  and  stop  him  from  killing  any  more  deer.  Hugh  at  first  refused 
saying  that  he  was  so  weak  and  hungry  that  he  could  not  stand  it. 

“Well,”  said  I,  “you  may  go  on  home  and  I will  give  him  a trial, 
for  if  we  let  him  slip  now  we  may  not  see  his  tracks  again  this  winter, 
and  he  will  in  a year  kill  fifty  deer.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  kill  them; 
but  as  this  devil  kills  more  deer  every  year  than  I do  I will  try  my 
best  to  finish  him  this  day  hungry  as  I am.” 

“Well,”  replied  Hugh,  “if  you  are  determined  to  attack  him  I will 
see  you  out.” 

Following  his  tracks  we  pursued  him  vigorously  for  a mile  or 
two  when  we  discovered  a fine  large  buck  covered  up  with  snow  and 
leaves  like  a large  heap  of  potatoes,  his  feet  alone  sticking  out.  We 
pulled  him  out  and  found  him  quite  warm.  There  was  but  a small 
place  torn  in  his  side  through  which  his  entrails  had  been  pulled  out 
by  the  panther  which  had  eaten  nothing  but  the  liver,  covered  up  the 
carcass  and  departed,  We  skinned  the  buck  and  hung  up  the  meat 
which  was  well  bled,  and  the  entrails  taken  out  as  well  as  any  hunter 
could  have  done  it.  Indeed  it  was  a hunter  that  had  done  it,  for  that 
fellow  killed  more  deer  in  a year  than  any  hunter  because  he  was  all 
the  time  both  night  and  day  in  the  best  hunting  ground  where  he  was 
killing  game  at  every  chance;  but  after  the  first  of  January  the  hunter 
hunts  but  little  more  till  the  following  fall. 

This  fellow  had  placed  himself  near  where  the  buck  was  feeding, 
and  when  the  buck  changed  his  position  he  crawled  on  his  belly  in  the 
snow  until  he  got  before  him  again.  At  last  he  placed  himself  behind 
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the  limb  of  a tree  which  had  fallen  but  was  raised  a little  off  the  ground. 
There  he  had  lain  flat  on  the  ground  until  the  buck  came  within  his 
reach;  when  he  sprang  on  him,  threw  him  down,  turned  him  on  his 
back  and  bit  him  across  the  brisket  until  he  crushed  his  heart.  The 


MESHACH  BROWNING  ( 1781-1859)  AND  HIS  HUNTING  DOGS 

He  was  the  author  of  “Forthy-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a Hunter now  in  its  twelfth  edi- 
tion. This  most  interesting  of  American  hunting  classics  can  be  procured  by  writing  to  R.  Getty 
Browning,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  See  advertisement.  This  etching  was  made  by  Edward  Stab- 
ler, Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Engraving.  Courtesy  of  R.  Getty  Browning. 
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buck  though  so  strong  and  active  had  not  so  much  as  kicked  in  the 
snow. 

After  we  had  hung  up  the  venison  we  again  followed  the  panther’s 
tracks  which  soon  entered  a dense  laurel  swamp.  We  had  travelled  but 
a short  distance  in  the  laurel  when  my  dog  showing  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  game  we  let  him  off  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  we  heard  him 
in  full  cry.  We  ran  to  him  and  there  found  the  panther  standing  on 
the  limb  of  a pine  tree,  but  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  dog.  When  we  came  near  he  crouched  down,  wagged  his  tail,  and 
prepared  for  a jump  at  us,  his  eyes  flashing  with  fury.  I took  care  to 
keep  at  a safe  distance  and  taking  good  aim  I sent  a ball  whizzing 
through  his  brains  which  put  an  end  to  a wild  and  furious  monster. 
Being  faint  and  hungry  we  skinned  the  panther  in  as  little  time  as 
possible  and  set  out  for  home  having  six  or  eight  miles  to  travel. 

We  trudged  along  together  until  we  came  to  the  road  that  led 
to  our  home.  There  was  a near  way  across  a steep  hill  which  Hugh 
said  he  was  too  weak  to  climb  and  he  would  follow  the  road.  So  we 
separated;  and  I crossed  the  hill  and  got  home  before  him  where  I 
found  old  Uncle  Spurgin  who  had  come  to  see  us  with  the  intention 
of  hunting  a day  or  two.  He  had  killed  an  opossum  which  Mary  (my 
wife)  having  heard  me  say  that  I would  not  eat  them,  and  being  bent 
on  having  some  fun  had  cooked  knowing  that  we  would  be  home  that 
day  as  it  was  Saturday. 

When  I came  in  I told  her  that  I was  almost  starved.  She  replied 
that  she  had  my  dinner  waiting  for  me,  and  setting  it  on  the  table  I 
commenced  eating  without  asking  any  questions  till  I was  nearly  done 
when  I enquired  what  it  was  I was  eating.  Mary  replied  that  it  was  a 
duck  which  Uncle  Spurgin  had  shot  on  the  pond.  So  I continued  eating 
until  one  of  my  little  daughters  came  to  me  with  the  tail  of  the  op- 
posum,  saying,  “Father,  here  is  the  duck’s  tail”. 

Mary  was  greatly  amused  with  the  trick  she  had  played  off  on 
me,  and  begged  me  to  let  her  fix  Hugh  in  the  same  way.  I promised 
to  keep  dark  and  let  her  carry  out  her  fun  with  him  also.  Presently 
in  came  Hugh  tired  enough,  and  as  his  dinner  was  waiting  on  the  table 
for  him  without  loss  of  time  he  went  at  it;  but  coming  to  the  neck- 
bone  he  said,  “Polly  what  is  this?” 

“It  is  a duck  which  Uncle  Spurgin  killed  on  the  pond.” 

“Well,”  said  Hugh,  “it  has  a big  neck  bone.” 

Then  the  little  girl  showed  him  the  tail  but  notwithstanding 
Hugh  would  not  stop  until  he  had  finished  the  last  piece  of  the  opossum. 
That  was  the  first  and  last  piece  of  opossum  I ever  ate;  and  were  it 
not  for  my  prejudice  against  his  rat-looking  ears  and  tail  I could  find 
no  fault  with  the  taste  of  his  flesh. 
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“Forty-Four  Years  of  the 
Life  of  a Hunter” 

by  Meshach  Browning  contains  many  highly  exciting  hunt- 
ing experiences  enjoyed  by  this  courageous  Maryland  hunt- 
er. It  also  gives  a very  accurate  and  appealing  description 
of  the  home  life  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  book  contains  a brief  history  of  the  Browning  family, 
and  describes  in  detail  many  thrilling  hunting  adventures 
such  as  stabbing  an  enraged  bear  seven  times,  killing  a huge 
panther  with  a club,  and  out-fighting  a wounded  buck  in 
the  icy  Youghiogheny1  River.  It  is  now  being  read  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to  Texas.  The  twelfth  edi- 
tion may  be  obtained  at  $5.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  by  writ- 
ing: 

R.  GETTY  BROWNING 

1012  HARVEY  ST.— RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Manufactured  by 

GILMOUR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Somerset,  Penna. 
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Plant  Life  of  Garrett  County 

By 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Harned* 

The  resources  of  Garrett  County  are  being  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  are  fast  gaining  first  place  of  importance  among  the 
counties  of  the  State.  In  no  industry  are  we  gaining  more  rapidly  than 
in  agriculture.  But  Garrett  County  is  also  becoming  well  known  be- 
cause of  its  diversity  of  Flora. 

Botanists  of  wide  experience  who  have  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  who  have  visited  Oakland  during 
the  summer  months,  unite  in  declaring  the  Flora  of  Garrett  County 
equal  if  not  surpassing  in  variety  and  beauty  that  of  any  equal  area 
in  the  United  States.  This  it  must  be  admitted  is  a strong  statement, 
but  a careful  comparison  after  several  years  of  field  work  clearly  ver- 
ifies this.  Many  wild  flowers  common  in  Garrett  County  are  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a variety  of 
Goldenrod,  Asters  and  Violets.  The  rugged,  shaded  hills  and  rocky  glens 
along  our  brooks  abound  with  a luxurious  growth  of  Ferns,  Mosses  and 
Lichens.  While  perhaps  on  account  of  lack  of  brilliant  blossoms  the 
Ferns  do  not  offer  equal  attraction  as  those  of  the  native  flowers,  when 
carefully  studied,  they  afford  the  student  a wide  field  of  profitable 
investigation.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools  should  become  con- 
versant with  our  native  flowers,  mosses  and  ferns. 

*Dr.  Joseph  E.  Harned  who  died  in  May  1951,  age  80,  was  a phar- 
macist in  Garrett  County  for  sixty  years,  fifty-eight  of  which  he  prac- 
ticed in  Oakland.  His  son,  Harold,  continues  the  business.  Dr.  Harned 
became  widely  known  for  his  book  “Wild  Flowers  of  the  Alleghenies”, 
now  out  of  print.  Botany  was  his  life-long  hobby.  He  did  a great  deal  of 
field  work  which  was  his  form  of  recreation  when  not  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fession. All  through  his  life  he  gave  lectures  to  school  children  and  grown- 
ups. He  was  honored  by  scientific  societies  and  colleges.  The  above  article 
was  published  in  “The  Hardware  Bulletin”,  December  1908.  This  little 
magazine  was  edited  by  John  M.  Davis,  another  of  Oakland’s  illustrious 
citizens. 

Editor’s  note:  Asa  Gray,  the  Father  of  American  Botany,  accom- 
panied by  William  S.  Sullivant,  of  Columbus,  Ohio  travelled  through  Gar- 
rett County,  Maryland  in  August,  1843.  They  had  come  to  Cumberland  by 
railroad — thence  proceeded  by  the  National  Pike  to  Keyser’s  Ridge  where 
they  turned  left.  After  going  through  Garrett  County  they  proceeded  into 
West  Virginia  using  the  Horse  Shoe  Trail.  They  explored  the  Cheat  Moun- 
tain country  to  the  Greenbrier.  Dr.  Gray  had  been  granted  a three  months 
leave  from  Harvard  University.  The  trip  was  described  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  (1846). 
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A mountain  trail  through  fern,  moss  and  flowers.  Such  trails  were  frequented  by  the  late 
botanist,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Harned. 

Early  spring  opens  with  our  mountain  sides  decorated  with  the 
Trailing  Arbutus,  the  May-Flower  of  the  Puritans,  the  Hepaticas,  those 
daintily  colored  rose-purple  flowers,  growing  from  among  a bunch  of 
peculiar  liver-shaped  leaves;  the  Yellow  and  White  Violets,  the  Tril- 
liums  (White  and  Maroon)  or  Wake  Robin,  the  Dog-Tooth  Violet, 
the  Anenomes,  and  the  Spring  Beauty,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  deli- 
cately tinted  of  the  list. 

Nearly  every  boy  and  girl  would  recognize  the  familiar  Cran- 
berry found  growing  in  our  marshes,  but  how  many  have  observed  a 
curious  little  plant  usually  associated  with  the  Cranberry  in  our  moun- 
tain swamps,  known  as  the  Sundew.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  found  growing  in  Garrett  County.  When  the  sun  shines  upon 
the  reddish  leaves  of  this  little  bog  herb,  which  is  covered  with  very 
small  upright,  projecting  hairs  upon  which  appear  little  drops  of  a 
substance  resembling  water,  we  readily  discern  why  such  a name  was 
given  it.  Upon  closer  observation  we  find  this  drop  of  supposed  water 
to  be  a glutinous  exudation,  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  which 
serves  to  entice  insects.  Once  an  insect  alights  its  feet  are  entangled 
in  the  sticky  substance  and  the  red  bristles  complete  the  capture  by 
closing  tightly  over  the  victim  where  it  is  prepared  for  digestion.  When 
all  the  nutriment  is  exhausted  the  leaf  slowly  unfolds  and  releases 
the  victim  in  its  skeleton  form  and  these  ‘remains’  are  scattered  by  the 
winds.  These  curious  plants  actually  feed  upon  the  very  life  of  the 
insects,  absorbing  their  energies  and  making  them  their  own.  Just  how 
this  is  done,  and  why,  are  questions  which  will  repay  the  earnest  search- 
er of  truth. 
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How  McHenry  Got  Its  Name 

By 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye 

February  22,  1875,  a U.  S.  post  office  was  opened  at  the  “Buffalo 
Marsh”  or  “McHenry’s  Gate.”  William  Casteel  was  the  first  postmaster 
and  the  new  office  was  named  McHenry  in  honor  of  James  McHenry, 
Secretary  of  War  under  Presidents  Washington  and  Adams.  McHenry 
is  now  a prosperous  village  on  Rt.  219. 

Before  discussing  the  McHenry  family  and  its  settlement  here, 
let  us  dig  up  some  of  the  earlier  history  of— 

The  Buffalo  Marsh 

In  the  glade  below  the  village  of  McHenry  there  was  a very  fine 
spring— the  “Big  Boiling  Spring”— so  named  because  its  cool,  clear  wa- 
ter flowed  up  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  thru  fine  white  sand,  giving 
the  appearance  of  boiling  water.  Even  before  the  Indian  came  this 
spring  and  glade  were  a favorite  resort  of  the  buffalo,  deer  and  other 
wild  animals.  The  spring  and  marsh,  or  glade,  are  now  covered  by  an 
arm  of  Deep  Creek  Lake,  only  the  oak  grove  of  the  old  Boiling  Spring 
picnic  ground  remains  above  the  water. 

Some  early  hunters  found  the  remains  of  a buffalo,  which  had 
mired  in  the  glade,  so  they  called  the  place  “Buffalo  Marsh”  the  brook 
became  “Marsh  Run”  and  the  hill  on  the  west  “Marsh  Hill.” 

The  Indians  made  one  of  their  summer  camp  grounds  opposite 
the  Big  Spring  on  their  trail  from  Ginseng  Run  to  the  Green  Glades; 
proofs  of  this  are  the  piles  of  broken  arrow  heads,  flint  chips  and  some 
stone  implements  found  there.  Flint  is  not  a common  rock  in  these 
mountains  and  we  sometimes  wonder  where  the  red  men  got  such 
hard  stones  for  making  their  rude  implements.  It  is  known  that,  thru 
inter-tribal  trade,  they  brought  arrow  heads  and  stone  axes  from  long 
distances,  even  from  far  off  Mexico;  but  there  is  an  outcrop  of  a ledge 
of  flint  rock  on  the  old  Joel  Bender  place  two  miles  east  of  McHenry, 
which  appears  to  have  been  worked  by  human  hands  long  ago.  Proba- 
bly the  savages  quarried  the  rock  and  fashioned  it  into  arrow  heads 
at  their  camp  by  the  Big  Spring. 

Charles  Friend’s  Settlement 

This  excellent  hunting  ground,  abandoned  Indian  camp  and  clear- 
ing at  the  Big  Spring,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pioneer  Friends: 
Charles  settled  there  soon  after  his  brothers  John  and  Augustine  made 
their  homes  at  Friend(ville)  on  the  Youghiogheny;  his  cabin  was  on 
or  near  the  Indian  camp,  until  recently  the  farm  of  George  Glotfelty, 
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Here  Nicholas  Friend,  father  of  the  pioneers,  died,  and  was  buried  in 
a hollowed  log  under  a wild  cherry  tree,  as  related  in  a previous  article 
of  this  series. 

Charles  Friend,  before  1784,  the  year  Gen.  Washington  visited 
him,  moved  to  the  Yough  Glades,  and  Augustine  lived  for  a time  on 
his  brother’s  settlement,  but  passed  on  to  Cheat  River. 

Browning  at  the  Buffalo  Marsh 

When  Meshack  Browning  was  a lad  of  nine  or  ten  he  came  with 
his  uncle  John  Spurgin  to  “the  prettiest  country  in  the  world.”  In  his 
book  Meshack  wrote: 

“This  day  brought  us  to  a home  entirely  up  to  my  greatest  expec- 
tations; for  then,  although  late  in  October,  there  was  great  abundance 
of  pasture  for  our  stock,  and  uncle  had  cut  plenty  of  wild  grass,  the 
summer  before,  for  all  our  stock  through  the  coming  winter;  and  we 
had  an  excellent  cabin  to  live  in.  This  cabin  had  been  the  residence 
of  an  old  hunter,  whose  name  was  Augustine  Friend,  or  ‘Old  Teen 
Friend,’  as  he  was  called.  He  had  squatted  there,  to  hunt  in  those  beau- 
tiful glades  and  the  surrounding  mountains*  He  left  a fine  potato  patch 
and  garden,  which  we  took  possession  of  as  our  own,  and  no  person 
objected  to  our  claiming  the  premises. 

“The  country  abounded  with  deer,  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  wild 
cats,  catamounts,  wild  turkeys,  foxes,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges, 
wild  bees,  and  in  all  the  streams  trout  without  number. 

“Things  went  on  well  enough  until  the  news  came  to  us  that  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair’s  whole  army  had  been  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces.  This 
was  such  frightening  news,  that  aunt  was  almost  ready  to  leave  all, 
and  seek  some  better  place  of  safety;  and  indeed  I believe  uncle  too 
was  a little  frightened.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  continued  but  a short 
time  until  he  took  up  his  march  again  for  the  ‘Blooming  Rose.’  In  that 
neighborhood  there  were  some  thirty  or  forty  families,  who  were  not 
so  easily  frightened.” 

Soon  after  St.  Clair’s  defeat  in  1791,  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  the 
Spurgins  abandoned  Buffalo  Marsh,  and  from  that  time  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  McHenry’s  we  have  no  definite  information  of  any  set- 
tlers but  it  is  probable  that  Emanuel  Custer  I lived  there  a few  years, 
when  he  was  assessed  in  1798  as  “Custard”. 

James  McHenry 

Family  traditions  state  that  the  McHenry’s  had  been  settled  at 
Ballymena,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  for  many  generations,  and  that 
Daniel  McHenry  (b.1725,  d.  1782)  was  a merchant  there.  They  were 
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Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  Readers  of  the  “Mountain  Democrat ” will 
recall  that  Ballymena  was  also  the  home  of  the  Hamills,  whence  the 
rebel  Patrick  “fled  to  save  his  life.” 

James  McHenry  (born  probably  Nov.  16,  1753),  eldest  son  of 
Daniel,  in  1771  was  sent  on  a voyage  to  the  colonies  because  his  health 
had  been  impaired  by  too  close  application  to  his  studies  at  an  acad- 
emy in  Dublin.  He  was  then  a youth  of  less  than  twenty  years,  and  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Capt.  William  Allison,  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
step-daughter,  Margaret  Caldwell,  he  subsequently  married. 

In  1772  James  induced  his  father,  with  his  wife  and  son  John 
(1755-1790),  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  in  1773  the  father  estab- 
lished himself  as  a merchant  in  Baltimore,  with  John,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Daniel  McHenry  & Son. 

James  McHenry  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  was  a friend  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  thru  Dr.  Rush  that  McHenry 
formed  that  acquaintance  with  Washington  which  so  profoundly  influ- 
enced the  course  of  his  life.  When  Washington  went  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1775,  to  take  command  of  the  Continental  Army,  James  Mc- 
Henry soon  followed  and  was  in  time  appointed  surgeon  in  the  army; 
he  served  as  Washington’s  secretary  from  1778  to  1780;  later  he  wts 
on  Lafayette’s  staff  until  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  1781. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  President  Washing- 


Dr.  James  McHenry  (1753-1816),  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  Washington  and  Ad- 
ams. Purchased  between  1808  and  1810 
fourteen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
Deep  Creek  Glades.  Dr.  McHenry  spent 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1812  on  his  manor 
here.  McHenry  on  Deep  Creek  Lake  and 
the  Fort  in  Baltimore  Harbor  were  named 
for  him.  Courtesy  oi  “The  Glades  Star.” 
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ton  appointed  James  McHenry  Secretary  of  War,  and  President  Ad- 
ams continued  him  in  the  same  post.  Adams  and  McHenry  were  Fed- 
eralists. 

It  was  during  Adams’  administration  that  war  with  France  threaten- 
ed, and,  as  Secretary  of  War,  it  became  McHenry’s  duty  to  take  steps 
for  the  national  defense.  He  frequently  advised  with  his  friend  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  then  a private  citizen,  but  recognized  as  leader  of  the 
Federalist  party.  Adams  was  displeased  and  reprimanded  his  Secre- 
tary privately.  McHenry  immediately  resigned. 

McHenry  Visits  “Cherry  Tree  Meadows” 

Dr.  James  McHenry’s  health  was  very  poor  after  he  resigned  his 
cabinet  position.  He  was  accustomed  to  leave  his  suburban  home  at 
Baltimore  and  spend  the  summers  at  Berkeley  Springs  in  Virginia  or 
at  the  mountain  home  of  his  close  personal  and  political  friend,  Col. 
John  Lynn.  Col.  Lynn  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  at  Cumberland,  but  had 
a house  on  his  “Wild  Cherry  Tree  Meadows”  farm  two  miles  east  of 
the  Buffalo  Marsh.  In  Steiner’s  “Life  and  Correspondence  of  James 
McHenry  it  is  noted  that  on  June  16,  1809,  Dr.  McHenry  was  “to 
leave  home  shortly  with  the  greater  part  of  his  family  for  Col.  John 
Lynn’s  in  Allegany  County  where  they  will  probably  remain  until  the 
end  of  September.”  Thru  his  visits  at  Col.  Lynn’s  McHenry  became 
interested  in  Western  Allegany  County. 

Locust  Tree  Bottom 

The  Buffalo  Marsh  and  site  of  McHenry  village  were  on  a tract 
of  land  called  Locust  Tree  Bottom,”  807  acres  patented  by  the 
State  in  1797  to  Joseph  Usher,  of  Baltimore.  Usher’s  property  was  sold 
at  public  auction  in  1803  “to  satisfy  his  creditors,”  and  part  of  “Locust 
Tree  Bottom  was  purchased  by  a Mr.  Samuel,  who,  in  turn  deeded  444 
acres  in  1810  to  James  McHenry— consideration  $888  or  $2  per  acre. 

Two  years  earlier  James  McHenry  in  partnership  with  Robert 
and  John  Oliver  of  Baltimore,  had  bought  of  Benjamin  Stoddert  and 
William  Marbury  13056  acres  of  land  in  the  Deep  Creek  Glade.  Be- 
fore Col.  Lynn’s  death  in  1813  at  McHenry’s  home,  the  Doctor  had 
also  purchased  his  friend’s  half  of  “Wild  Cherry  Tree  Meadows,”  500 
acres,  with  the  Lynn  improvements  for  $35000.  So  James  McHenry 
became  one  of  the  great  land  owners  of  what  is  now  Garrett  County. 

McHenrys  Settle  Buffalo  Marsh 
Dr.  James  McHenry  did  not  make  his  permanent  home  in  Alle- 
gany County,  but  about  1811  his  son,  Daniel  William,  moved  from 
Baltimore  to  Locust  Tree  Bottom.”  His  home  there  is  said  to  have 
been  in  a log  house  at  the  old  Friend  place  near  the  Big  Spring,  later 
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known  as  the  “Dunham  House,”  where  he  was  assessed  in  1813  with  11 
slaves,  6 horses,  13  cattle  and  56  ounces  of  silver  plate;  very  comfort- 
ably fixed. 

But  Daniel  McHenry  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  home  in  Brown- 
ing’s “prettiest  Country  in  the  world.”  In  1814  Mrs.  McHenry  wrote 
from  Baltimore  to  a friend: 

“Our  excellent  son  Daniel  brought  his  wife  to  her  mother’s  to  be 
confined.  To  leave  his  father  (Dr.  McHenry  was  very  sick),  we  could 
not  get  him  to  fix  a day  for  setting  out  for  his  home.  At  length  my  be- 
loved husband  mentioned  one,  and  insisted  on  their  starting— but  oh! 
my  dear  madam,  how  shall  I tell  you  that  he  left  us  in  health  in  the 
morning  and  before  night  was  brought  home  a corpse.  I leave  you  to 
judge  what  our  situation  was,  for  I cannot  describe  it,  but  I recollect 
all  consideration  for  myself  in  apprehension  of  the  effects  of  the  shock, 
on  the  dear  affectionate  parent  laying  upon  a bed  in  extreme  pain 
from  which  he  was  never  to  rise;  for  my  poor  Anna  who  was  advanced 
in  pregnancy— my  widowed  daughter-in-law,  surely  we  should  have 
been  more  overwhelmed  by  an  Almighty  arm— our  God  and  Savior 
sustained  us  by  the  precious  promises  of  the  gospel  and  enabled  us  to 
derive  comfort  from  the  recollection  of  the  good  and  virtuous  life  he 
had  led;  which  gave  the  sweet  consolation  of  faith  that  altho  he  was 
suddenly  and  awfully  taken  from  us,  he  was  not  surprised  and  that 
the  Redeemer,  whom  he  trusted,  would  mercifully  supply  whatever 
was  wanting  in  his  preparation  for  death— He  rode,  unknown  to  us,  a 
vicious  horse  who  had  the  habit  of  throwing  his  rider— he  threw  our 
beloved.  We  had  scarcely  got  over  our  first  poignant  distress  after  this 
sad  event,  when  we  were  thrown  into  great  alarm  by  the  British  fleet 
and  army  threatening  an  attack  on  Baltimore,  our  terror  was  inex- 
pressible. My  husband  could  not  be  moved,  my  daughter  would  not 
seek  safety  by  leaving,  my  only  son  thought  it  his  duty  to  Father, 
tho’  his  attentions  were  so  needful  to  him  to  go  out  on  our  defense.  He 
was  foremost  in  battle  at  North  Point  . . . My  son  was  restored  to  us 
alive.  My  daughter  was  seized  with  billious  fever  during  which  she 
gave  birth  to  a very  delicate  infant  and  in  (?)  months,  she  was  called 
upon  to  resign  it.” 

Daniel  W.  McHenry  died  June  30,  1814.  He  married  June  23, 
1812  and  left  one  son,  who  died  in  1878. 

Dr.  James  McHenry  Passes 

Baltimore,  1812.— “Dr.  McHenry,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Daniel, 
after  the  latter’s  marriage,  went  to  his  home  at  Wild  Cherry  Tree  Mea- 
dows, expecting  to  return  in  the  Autumn.” 

Mrs.  McHenry  wrote  several  years  later:  “While  there,  my  dear 
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husband  was  taken  with  an  infirmity  in  his  legs,  which  notwithstanding 
every  means  was  used  for  his  relief,  gradually  increased  until  he  was 
entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  them.  The  winter  there  coming  on,  we 
were  obliged  to  remain  there  till  the  following  summer  when  with 
great  difficulty  he  was  got  home.” 

In  a letter  headed  Cherry  Meadows,  Jan.  3,  1813,  McHenry  wrote 
his  friend  Tallmadge  that  “the  snow  and  distance  of  the  P.  O.  (16mi.) 
from  this  place,  shut  me  out  from  all  news  for  a fort-night.  Last  Sat. 
however,  my  messenger  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  brought  me, 
next  day,  the  accumulation  of  weeks.” 


To  Secretary  Pickering  McHenry  wrote: 


“My  dear  Sir: 


“Cherry  Tree  Meadows, 
July  24,  1813. 


When  we  labored  together  in  the  same  Cabinet  for  the  public 
welfare,  I conceived  for  you  a real  esteem  and  sincere  friendship. 

“This  is  perhaps  the  last  letter  I shall  ever  write  you.  I have,  it 
is  true,  gained  a little  strength,  which  will  encourage  me  to  try  whether 
by  short  stages,  I can  regain  my  old  home.  My  children  there  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  me.  I do  wish  to  see  them. 

May  God  lengthen  your  days,  without  mingling  with  them  pains, 
sorrows  or  misfortunes.” 


Tho  he  was  but  little  over  sixty  years  of  age,  McHenry’s  health 
which  had  never  been  robust,  was  entirely  shattered  by  his  attack  of 
paralysis,  and  from  the  beginning  of  1814  he  was  almost  a helpless  in- 
valid. He  died  at  his  suburban  home  in  Baltimore,  May  3,  1816.  Mrs. 
McHenry  wrote: 


“My  dearest  earthly  friend  was  taken  from  me,  and  altho  I had  been 
long,  in  a great  measure,  prepared  for  this  event,  yet,  when  it  came 
to  the  point  of  separation,  the  loss  of  such  a husband  could  not  be 
born  without  much  affliction;  but  I thank  God,  I had  not  to  mourn  as 
one  without  hope.  I believed  he  was  going  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
felicity  he  had  long  so  fondly  anticipated;  oh!  how  soothing  is  such 
a hope  to  the  mourner’s  heart.  I sought  to  rejoice  that  he  was  not 
only  relieved  from  great  misery^  here,  but  received  to  that  world  of 
inconceivable  bliss  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.” 

Surviving  Dr.  McHenry  were  his  wife,  son  John  and  daughter 
Anna,  who  married  James  P.  Boyd,  his  elder  son  Daniel,  having  died 
before  him. 

Vale  of  Avoca 

McHenry  patented  a tract  of  State  land  on  Marsh  Hill,  which 
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he  named  “Vale  of  Avoca,”  in  memory  of  the  valley  and  river  Avoca  in 
his  native  Ireland. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca!  how  calm  could  I rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  friends  I love  best, 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  cold)  world  should  cease, 

And  our  hearts,  like  the  waters,  be  mingled  in  peace! 

—Thomas  Moore 

John  McHenry  Jr. 

John  McHenry  Jr.,  was  a nephew  of  Dr.  James  McHenry.  He  was 
a lawyer,  a scholar,  and  filled  important  posts  in  the  American  diplo- 
matic service  at  the  Hague  and  other  European  capitals. 

In  the  McHenry  neighborhood  it  is  said  “there  was  a tragedy  in 
McHenry’s  life”:  while  in  Europe  he  learned  that  he  was  a “natural”— 
not  legal  child.  Tho  the  famous  Hamilton— friend  of  the  McHenry 
family— had  begun  life  under  the  same  social  handicap,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  troubled  the  sensitive  envoy;  he  left  the  public 
service  and  avoided  his  friends.  In  1842  Mrs.  McHenry  wrote  that  her 
husband  had  not  visited  Baltimore,  his  former  home,  for  twenty  years. 

After  the  accidental  death  of  Daniel  W.  McHenry,  John  Mc- 
Henry moved  to  the  Buffalo  Marsh  and  took  over  the  family  property. 
He  built  a comfortable  home  of  logs  near  the  site  of  the  present  Jonas 
Glotfelty  house;  book  cases,  well  filled,  covered  the  side  and  end  walls  of 
his  library.  When  the  Sang  Run  Academy  was  discontinued  Mr.  Mc- 
Henry built  near  his  house  an  “Academy”,  which  was  used  for  church 
services  of  any  religious  denomination,  as  well  as  for  school  purposes. 
He  himself  taught  the  “scholars”  a term  or  terms— white  and  black, 
slave  and  free. 

McHenry  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  law  even  in  his  retirement 
at  Buffalo  Marsh.  He  wrote  and,  in  1822,  published  a book,  “The 
Ejectment  Law  of  Maryland  .”  So  far  as  we  know  he  took  no  active  part 
in  politics  until  1845,  when  his  friends  in  Allegany  County  induced 
him  to  become  an  independent  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  against 
Perry  (Whig)  and  Snively  (Dem.),  but  he  withdrew  just  before  the 
election. 

Martha  McHenry  died  at  Buffalo  Marsh.  Her  husband  is  said  to 
have  often  seated  himself  at  his  window  and  spent  hours  looking  out 
at  her  grave  in  the  orchard.  He  was  soon  laid  beside  her. 

John  and  Martha  McHenry  had  no  children.  “Locust  Tree  Bot- 
tom” passed  into  other  hands.  The  grave  yard  where  McHenrys,  neigh- 
bors and  negroes  are  buried,  became  an  unsightly  place  of  bushes  and 
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briars;  a later  owner  had  it  cleared  and  plowed,  so  today  it  is  unmarked 
except  by  a few  depressions  in  the  green  sod. 

Not  a stone— but  the  village  nearby  bears  the  name— McHenry. 

Black  Jim  and  Susan 

James  Dorsey  was  a faithful  slave  belonging  to  Wm.  Waller  Hoye, 
of  “Crab  Tree  Bottom,”  nearest  neighbor  of  the  McHenrys.  Susan 
was  a McHenry  freed  woman.  John  McHenry  freed  his  slaves,  but 
they  remained  with  him  as  laborers  and  servants;  he  also  educated 
them,  at  least  in  reading  and  writing.  Susan  was  a very  intelligent 
colored  woman,  and  is  said  to  have  traveled  in  foreign  lands  with  her 
mistress.  “She  could  ride  like  the  wind.” 

Jim  and  Susan  married,  and  she  was  saving  money  “to  buy  her 
husband”  when  Lincoln’s  proclamation  freed  the  slaves.  They  had  sev- 
eral children,  one  of  whom  served  in  the  Union  Army;  Sofia  worked 
in  Oakland  and  became  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  “which  al- 
most killed  her  parents.” 

Generally  the  freed  slaves  here  soon  left  the  plantations  to  seek 
work  in  towns  and  cities,  but  Jim  and  Susan  lived  in  the  Glades  until 
they  became  very  old.  Susan  “ran  after  the  cows  one  day,”  became  ill 
of  pneumonia  and  died;  Jim  was  grubbing  in  a clearing  when  he  fell 
dead.  They  are  buried  in  the  now  abandoned  McHenry  graveyard. 
Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  hospitality  and  worth  of  this  old 
couple— the  last  of  their  race  in  this  section  of  Maryland. 

Editor’s  note:  It  might  surprise  most  readers  to  learn  that  Mc- 
Henry was  the  resort  of  prominent  people  for  many  decades  before  there 
was  a Deep  Creek  Lake.  The  abundant  life  of  field  and  stream  attracted 
such  people  as  Henry  Clark  Frick,  the  steel  magnate  and  art  connoisseur; 
also  the  Bughers  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bugher  succeeded  Teddy  Roose- 
velt as  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City.  He  had  built  a miniature 
railway  from  the  McHenry  summer  residence  to  the  small  lake  that 
existed  prior  to  the  McHenry  inlet  of  Deep  Creek  Lake.  This  railway, 
complete  with  steam  locomotive  and  train,  was  the  delight  of  his  own 
children  and  those  of  his  neighbors. 


Ren  Roy  Flowers 

WE  SERVE  THE  ENTIRE  TABLELAND 

37  N.  CENTRE  STREET  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 
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The  Oldest  List  of 
Garrett  County  Settlers 


In  1800  when  the  Second  U.  S.  Census  was  made  Allegany  County, 
Maryland  embraced  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  State  which  in 
1872  became  Garrett  County.  In  1800  Allegany  County  was  divided 
into  nine  districts;  two  of  these  comprised  the  settled  districts  of  what 
is  now  Garrett.  One  was  known  as  Sandy  Creek  and  the  other  known 
as  The  Glades.  The  Census  enumerator  for  the  Sandy  Creek  and  Glade 
Hundreds  (Districts)  was  Aquila  A.  Brown.  He  appears  to  have  written 
the  names  in  his  report  in  the  order  in  which  he  contacted  the  settlers, 
traveling  from  Frostburg  west  over  The  Braddock  Road  (The  Nation- 
al Pike,  later),  thence  by  the  Morgantown  Road  that  branched  off  of 
The  Braddock  Road  at  Bear  Camp,  or  John  Simkin’s  Tavern  and  on 
to  Selbysport  and  Blooming  Rose;  thence  to  Sang  Run.  Then  he  re- 
turned by  the  same  route  thus  covering  Sandy  Creek  Hundred  the 
northern  part  of  what  is  now  Garrett  County.  He  next  travelled  over 
the  Glades  Hundred  (the  southern  end)  from  Westernport,  contact- 
ing the  settlers  between  Backbone  Mountain  and  the  Potomac  River 
to  Alexander  Smith’s;  thence  through  the  Glades  to  the  State  Road.  This 
road  was  surveyed  by  Francis  Deakins  in  1787. 

This  list  was  copied  from  the  Original  Census  File  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  Washington  by  Thelma  K.  Frazee  (Mrs.  Harry  W. 
Frazee),  1612  19th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sandy  Creek  Hundred 
became  District  No.  2 in  Garrett  County.  The  voting  place  was  at 
Selbysport.  The  Glades  Hundred  became  district  No.  1;  the  voting 
place  was  at  Ingman’s  Tavern,  near  Swanton. 


SANDY  CREEK  HUNDRED  1800 
(Heads  of  Families) 


Janet  Clary  (Clerry) 

David  Mellinger  (Millinger) 

Peter  Engles 

John  Boyd 

Jesse  Tomlinson 

James  Stanton 

James  Flannagan 

Phillip  Hare 

Douglas  Baker 

Christian  Garlitz 

Phillip  Firehaugh 

Andrew  Blocker  (Blocher ) 

Adam  Little 


Aaron  Branderberry 
Phillip  Dutter 
Samuel  Coddington 
William  Pierson 
Clement  Swift 
Peter  Ruttan  (Rutan) 
David  Stotto  ( Stotts ) 
Jesse  Stotto  (Stotts) 
Michael  Collier 
John  Clark 
John  Pritchet 
T homas  Liston 
Benjamin  Middleton 
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Peter  Deal 
Peter  Bartram 
Henry  Wagoner 
Jacob  Miller 
Daniel  Miller 
Jacob  Bagh  ( Bugh ) 
Thomas  Stanton 
George  Stanton 
Francis  Wagoner 
Adam  Y ear t (Yeast ) 
James  Ferguson 
Michael  Fresh 
David  Goff  in 
William  Waller  Hoye 
John  Friend 
Henry  DeWitt 
Andrew  House 
Emmanuel  Custer 
Peter  Fedley 
Peter  Bugh 
Daniel  Grant 
James  Maxwell 
John  Thistle 
John  Simkins 
George  Davis 
Robert  Lamar 
Benjamin  Coddington 
Stephen  Pearson 
John  Baker 
Abraham  Shocky 
Peter  Stuck 
John  Stuck 
John  Fike 
Jacob  Welch 
Anna  French 
John  Waybill 


Thomas  Baker 

Thomas  Casteel 

Israel  Friend 

James  McMullen 

Mashick  (Meshach)  Browning 

Charles  Friend 

Mary  Sickle  (Van  Sickle) 

Joseph  Moore 

Daniel  Moore 

Jacob  Mills 

John  Jonas 

Enoch  Hand 

Jonathan  F razee 

Jeremiah  Frazee 

John  Enlo  ( Enlow ) 

Thurman  Frazee 

Mary  Frazee 

John  Liston 

William  Coddington 

Rosanna  Jones 

John  Coddington 

Robinson  Savage 

John  Ruttan  ( Rattan , Rutan ) 

Silvester  ( Sylvester ) Ryland 

Henry  Teats 

Jacob  Markley 

Benjamin  Ayres 

Catherine  Umble 

John  Spurgeon 

Nelly  Knott 

Margaret  James 

Daniel  Arnott  ( Arnett ) 

Gabriel  Friend 
Joseph  Friend 
George  Lynn 
John  Lynn 


A total  of  98  families  of  which  eight  women  were  listed  as  heads 
of  families.  John  was  the  most  common  first  name. 

There  were  three  hundred  ten  males:  from  one  to  10  years,  127; 
from  10  to  16,  51;  from  16  to  26,  51;  from  26  to  45,  52;  from  45  and 
up,  29.  There  were  285  females:  from  one  to  10,  110;  from  10  to  16, 
37;  from  16  to  26,  43;  from  26  to  45,  54;  from  45  and  up,  21.  Besides 
there  were  sixteen  Indians  listed  and  32  Negro  slaves.  This  made  a 
total  population  in  the  Sandy  Creek  Hundred  for  1800  of  623. 

THE  GLADES  HUNDRED  1800 
(Heads  of  Families) 

Margaret  Tichenall  (Tichenal)  Joseph  David 
George  Sman  ( Smane ) 

David  Tichendall  (Tichenal) 

James  Lemon 

Stephen  Tichendall  (Tichenal) 
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Phillip  Bray 
Jeremiah  Connelly 
Patrick  Connelly 
Peter  Connelly 


This  is  the  oldest  view  of  the  Fairfax  Stone.  The  picture  was  taken  J°h\Ra^ol£b 

Schaeffer  of  Gormania,  W.  Va.  prior  to  1906.  It  was  published  m T T\/T  D .. r./r..Ir  Hal/fC 

Schaeffer.  This  cut  was  made  from 


to  15UU.  n waa  ' - _ , . , 

copy  of  the  book  owned  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Busktrk,  Davis, 


W.  Va. 


Thomas  Pritchard  Sr. 

Edward  Barnard 
Henry  Lewis 
Edward  Cutler 
Norman  Ballagruder 
(Magruder) 

Daniel  Black 
William  Ballagruder 
(Magruder) 

George  Guinor  (Gainor) 

Brian  Gainor 
Nicholas  Storm 
Jacob  Storm 
Joseph  Price 
Michael  Paugh 
Joseph  Paugh 
William  Paugh 
John  Paugh 
John  Gilmor 
Henry  Black 

Happy  Furbee  (Trubee,  Fuber) 
Evan  Turner 
Elizabeth  Edwards 
John  Dixon 

Armstead  (Amstierd)  Queen 


Charles  Queen 

Daniel  Turner 

Thomas  Marks 

Fred  Marks 

Henry  White 

Joseph  White 

Dudley  Lee 

Adam  White 

John  Irons 

Henry  Roby 

John  Rush 

Alexander  Smith 

William  White 

John  Six 

John  Volts 

John  Smith 

James  Goff 

George  Rinehart 

William  Ashby 

James  Chiles 

Nathan  Butler 

Thomas  Stewart 

Thomas  Roberts 

Thomas  Wilson  (Willson) 

John  Hays 


A total  of  58  families  of  which  only  two  women  were  listed  as  heads 

of  a family.  John  again  was  the  most  common  first  name nine  in  all. 

There  is  no  recapitulation  of  the  Glades  Hundred  population. 
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By 


Marion  Viola  Broadwater 

The  town  of  Grantsville,  Md.  is  located  on  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tain tableland  approximately  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Cumberland  on  the  National  Highway  (Rt. 
40)  in  the  north-east  end  of  Garrett  County.  It  is  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  district  in  the  county,  being  underlaid  with  good  coal,  and 
having  large  tracts  of  valuable  timber. 

Grantsville  was  second  to  Oakland  in  the  race  for  the  county 
seat.  In  the  election  Grantsville  received  590  votes  while  Oakland  re- 
ceived 653. 

The  town  was  founded  by  Daniel  Grant  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It 


Th®  ?.t°r?e  ^rDc,h,  bridge  across  the  Casselman  River  on  the  outskirts  of  Grantsville,  Maryland. 
It  was  built  in  1811  as  a part  of  the  construction  of  the  National  Pike,  the  first  improved  road 
from  the  tidewater  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  Cumberland,  Maryland  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  sec- 
tion was  built  in  ten  years  (1808-1818).  This  was  the  largest  rock-span  bridge  to  have  been 


UP-  w that  date-  Rece.ntl.y-  through  the  efforts  of  Harry  C.  Edwards,  member  of 
Legislature,  an  appropriation  was  secured  to  renovate  this  bridge,  setting  it  aside 
monujnent.  The  bridge  was  used  until  1933.  The  repairs  were  made8  in  1955. 
This  etching  was  made  by  Robert  Thompson  of  Alexandria,  Virginia 
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was  never  regularly  laid  out,  but  its  foundation  lots  were  afterwards, 
at  different  times,  laid  out  by  Joel  Miller,  Adam  and  Perry  Shultz.  It 
was  begun  in  1832.  John  Baker  built  the  first  house,  a tavern,  in  which 
he  also  kept  store.  The  tavern  keepers  after  him  were  David  Mahon- 
ey, George  Smouse,  and  Adam  Shultz.  Shultz  built  for  a tavern  a large 
brick  house  part  of  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a school 
building. 

Joseph  Glotfelty  was  the  first  blacksmith.  Dr.  John  H.  Patterson 
came  to  Grantsville  from  Frostburg  in  1842,  and  was  the  first  resident 
physician  in  the  county.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1864-65.  and 
was  re-charted  in  1878. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  Jesse  Tomlinson,  The  Bruces, 
Gettys,  Dursts,  Fullers,  Browns,  Bakers,  Broadwaters,  Stantons,  Lay- 
mans, Sloans,  Matthews,  Farrells,  Fairalls,  Hanson,  Grants,  Spikers, 
Ridgeleys,  Beachys,  Beavans,  Woodins,  Dorseys,  Millers,  Lohrs,  Gnag- 
eys,  Engles,  McKenzies,  Thistles,  and  Wileys. 

The  population  in  1880  was  220.  The  village  was  destined  soon, 
from  its  fine  location,  to  become  a favorite  summer  and  tourist  re- 
sort. It  lay  on  the  great  pathway  to  the  West.  Most  of  the  famous 
Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  passed  through  this  vil- 
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lage.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Pike  Grantsville  was  one  of  the  favorite 
stopping  places  of  the  stage-coach  lines. 

Jacob  Brown  in  “Miscellaneous  Writings”  says:  “The  first  organ- 
ized church  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  located  in  “Old  Grantsville” 
and  built  in  1816.  It  was  primitive  in  all  its  features,  with  an  ancient 
pulpit  high  up  in  the  air,  about  the  size  of  a sugar  hogshead,  and  of 
course  with  an  opening  barely  sufficient  for  entrance  and  amply  high 
to  hide  the  whole  of  the  domini  except  his  intellectual  parts.  There 
was  also  a gallery  where  the  more  ungodly  would  gather,  and  where 
there  was  more  whispering  and  giggling  than  worship.” 

St.  John’s  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  is  the  only  one  of  this 
denomination  in,  the  county.  It  was  organized  in  the  1830s  by  Rev. 
Henry  Giese.  The  Lutherans  organized  here  in  1858.  It  was  not  until 
1891  that  St.  Stephens  Catholic  Church  was  organized,  although  Mass 
had  been  celebrated  in  the  homes  of  Catholics  from  about  the  first 
quarter  of  the  19th.  century  in  this  end  of  the  county. 

From  the  ranks  of  its  citizens  have  risen,  from  its  earliest  estab- 
lishment, successful  businessmen,  farmers,  legislators,  doctors,  teachers, 
and  preachers.  Its  culture  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  Pike  and  the  impact  of  educators  from  Somerset  Co.  Penna. 
and  Allegany  Co.  Md.  Perhaps  the  most  dominant  personality  in  its 
formative  period  was  Jesse  Tomlinson.  The  Tomlinson  Inn  was  the 
center  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  county  until  the  coming 
of  the  B & O R.  R.  through  Oakland. 

In  the  early  1930s  the  town  installed  a water  and  sewer  system. 
The  water  supply  is  from  springs  on  Negro  mountain  brought  by  grav- 
ity flow  to  the  storage  tanks.  In  1932  the  Allegany  Gas  Company 
piped  natural  gas  from  the  Penna.  state  line  into  the  community. 

CASSELMAN  HOTEL 

The  Casselman  Hotel  was  built  by  Solomon  Sterner  in  1842.  It 
was  first  known  as  “The  Sterner  Tavern,”  and  later  as  “The  Farmers 
Hotel.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  brick  edifices,  reflecting  the 
style  common  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Pike.  It  has  been  used  con- 
tinuously as  a public  house.  During  the  busy  days  of  the  1840s 
Sterner  s was  a “Cattle-Stop”  with  a large  corral  nearby.  After  the 
Sterners  the  hotel  was  owned  by  several  persons  including  John  Mel- 
linger,  William  A.  Getty,  Jonas  E.  Gnegy  (1893-1899)  Charles  Bend- 
er, and  John  O.  Hanley.  The  Dorseys  bought  the  hotel  in  1902.  It 
was  operated  by  some  of  the  family  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Fahey 
bought  the  hotel  in  1941.  It  is  still  in  operation.  The  Casselman  Hotel 
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Hall  and  stairway  of  the 
Casselman  Hotel,  Grants- 
ville,  Maryland. 


is  perhaps  the  oldest  on  Rt.  40  in  continuous  operation.  It  is  furnished 
with  antiques,  and  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

Grantsville  in  recent  years,  along  with  its  improved  farming,  has 
become  the  center  of  new  industries.  The  Brick  Plant  is  located  nearby 
and  employs  many  people.  The  Flushing  Shirt  Company  opened  Sept. 
14th.  1953,  using  the  Fire  Department  Building.  The  plant  started 
with  six  employees  but  now  has  on  its  roll  over  a hundred.  Harvey 
Gortner,  one  of  Grantsville’s  leaders,  learned  that  the  Flushing  Com- 
pany was  looking  for  a new  location.  Through  his  efforts,  and  other 
interested  citizens,  the  plant  located  here. 


Today  Grantsville  not  only  reflects  the  influence  of  the  Pike, 
its  cultured  founding  fathers,  and  farming  neighbors,  but  has  become 


a larger,  better  organized,  and  more  far-seeing  community  than  at  any 
period  of  the  past. 
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Notes  on  the  Pike 

A Letter  from  Jesse  J.  Peirsol  to  T.  B.  Searight  dated  December 
3rd.  1892 — and  found  on  p.  142  “The  Old  Pike”  by  Searight. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  stayed  over  night  with  William  Sheets  on  Nigger  (Negro) 
Mountain  when  there  would  be  thirty  six-horse  teams  in  the  wagon 

yard,  one  hundred  Kentucky  mules  in  an  adjacent  lot,  one  thousand 

hogs  in  other  enclosures,  and  as  many  fat  cattle  from  Illinois  in  adjoin- 
ing fields.  The  music  made  by  this  large  number  of  hogs  in  eating 

corn  on  a frosty  night  I will  never  forget.  After  supper  and  attention 

to  the  teams  the  waggoners  would  gather  in  the  bar  room  and  listen 
to  music  on  the  violin  furnished  by  one  of  their  fellows,  have  a “Vir- 
ginia Hoe-Down”,  sing  songs,  tell  anecdotes  and  hear  the  experience 
of  drivers  and  drovers  from  all  points  on  the  road.  When  it  was  over 
they  would  unroll  their  beds,  lay  them  down  on  the  floor  before  the 
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bar  room  fire,  side  by  side,  and  sleep,  with  their  feet  facing  the  fire- 
place, as  soundly  as  under  the  parental  roof. 

Coming  out  from  Cumberland  in  the  winter  of  1851  or  ’52  we 
stopped  one  night  with  Hiram  Sutton  at  Sand  Springs  near  Frostburg 
(east  foot  of  Savage  Mt.).  The  night  was  hazy  but  not  cold.  We  sat  on 
our  buckets,  turned  bottom  up,  and  listened  to  a hundred  horses  grind- 
ing corn.  One  of  our  number  got  up  in  the  night  and  complained  that 
snow  was  falling  on  his  face.  This  aroused  us  all.  We  got  up,  went  to 
the  door  and  witnessed  the  most  blinding  snow  storm  I ever  saw.  Some 
of  the  horses  broke  loose  from  the  tongue  and  we  had  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  We  stayed  up  till  morning  when  the  snow  had  risen  to 
the  hubs  of  the  front  wheels.  We  hitched  eight  or  ten  horses  to  a wagon, 
pulled  out  to  Coonrod’s  Tavern  (top  of  Savage  Mountain),  one  mile 
west  and  returned  to  Sutton’s  for  another  wagon,  and  in  this  way  all 
reached  Coonrod’s.  The  next  morning  we  pulled  out  again,  and  on 
Little  Savage  Mountain  found  the  snow  deeper  than  ever,  and  a gang 
of  men  shoveling  it  from  the  road.  I got  stuck  and  had  to  be  shovelled 
out.  We  reached  Tom  Johnson’s  that  night,  making  three  miles  in  two 
days.  The  next  day  John  Ullery,  one  of  our  number  upset  at  Peter 
Yeast’s  and  a barrel  of  Venetian  Red  rolled  out  from  his  wagon  which 
painted  the  snow  red  for  many  miles  east  and  west.  We  stayed  with 
Yeast  the  third  night  after  the  storm. 

In  the  winter  of  1848  a gang  of  us  went  down  (east)  loaded  with 
tobacco,  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  flour,  corn,  oats  and  other  products.  One 
of  our  number  was  an  Ohio  man  named  McBride.  His  team  consisted 
of  seven  horses,  the  seventh  being  the  leader.  His  load  consisted  of  nine- 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  five  standing  upright  in  the  bed  of  his  wagon, 
and  four  resting  crosswise  on  top  of  the  five.  The  hogsheads  each  were 
about  four  feet  high  and  three  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bulge,  and  weighing  from  nine  to  eleven  hundred  pounds  each.  This 
made  a top-heavy  load.  On  the  hill  west  of  Somerfield,  near  Tom 
Brown’s  tavern,  the  road  was  icy,  McBride’s  load  tumbled  over,  the 
tobacco  went  in  the  ditches,  and  the  horses  piled  up  in  all  shapes.  The 
work  of  restoring  the  wreck  was  tedious.  Before  we  got  through  with  it  we 
had  the  aid  of  thirty  or  forty  waggoners  not  of  our  company.  Of  course 
the  occasion  brought  to  the  ground  a supply  of  the  pure  old  whiskey  of 
that  day  which  was  used  in  moderation,  and  produced  no  bad  effects. 
After  we  had  righted  up  our  unfortunate  fellow  waggoner  we  pushed  on 
and  rested  over  night  at  Dan  Augustine’s  east  of  Petersburg  (Addison, 
Pa.)” 

1 “In  the  year  of  1836  Dennis  Hoblitzel  kept  a tavern  near  the 

summit  of  Negro  Mountain  (highest  elevation  on  Rt.  40  east  of  the 
Rockies).  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  McClelland  of  the  McClelland  House 
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in  Uniontown,  Pa.  This  old  tavern  is  a stone  building,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road  (near  top  on  east  side).  In  after  years  it  became  celebrated 
as  a resort  for  hog  drovers,  under  the  management  of  William  Sheets. 
It  was  kept  as  a tavern  after  Hoblitzel  left  it,  and  before  the  time  of 
Sheets  by  Thomas  Beall.”  p.  21 1 Searight. 

“William  Sheetz  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Mary- 
land. His  father  removed  to  what  afterwards  became  Frostburg  when 
the  former  was  a child.  William  was  raised  here  on  a farm  and  also 
learned  tanning,  which  was  the  family  trade.  He  also  had  experiences 
on  ‘The  Stage-Box’  as  well  as  teamster  on  the  National  Road.  He  drifted 
into  hotel  keeping  when  in  mature  life.  He  kept  an  Inn  on  Negro  Moun- 
tain where  it  is  fearfully  bleak  and  cold  in  the  winter  but  most  charm- 
ing in  the  summer  on  account  of  its  bracing  atmosphere and  its  mag- 

nificent and  far-reaching  view.  No  better  place  for  hay-fever  sufferers. 
It  was  the  drover’s  retreat.  How  the  ‘cow-boys’  and  ‘pig  pelters’  would 
pelt  their  halting  animals  to  reach  this  favorite  resort;  and  well  they 
might,  for  they  were  always  well  cared  for  and  fed  of  the  best,  and  not 
allowed  too  much  cheap  whiskey.  (By  ‘cheap’  is  meant  cheap  in  price 

not  quality.)  Sheetz  was  remarkable  for  his  quiet  and  gentlemanly 

demeanor.  Indeed  he  was  an  oldtime  Maryland  gentleman.  He  kept  up 
the  business  with  an  adjoining  farm  until  the  road  and  its  traffic  went 
down.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  removed  to  Iowa  with  his  grown  family.” 
p.  124  “Brown’s  Miscellanies ” 

2  Hiram  Sutton  was  the  son-in-law  of  Jared  Clary.  He  kept  the 

Sand  Springs  tavern  down  to  the  year  of  1852  when  he  moved  to  Park- 
ersburg, W.  Va.  p.  206  Searight 

3  Coonrod’s  Tavern.  “A  short  distance  west  of  Sand  Springs  on 

the  side  (east)  of  Big  Savage  Mountain  an  old  wagon  stand  was  kept 
by  one  Cheney,  afterward  by  Jacob  Conrod  (Coonrod-Conrad).  It  is  a 
stone  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  In  Cheney’s  time  at  this  house, 
Henry  Clay  Rush,  who  was  an  old  waggoner,  says  that  metallic  mugs 
were  used  for  drinking  purposes  instead  of  glasses.  He  further  states 
that  the  mugs  were  clean  and  probably  used  through  deference  to  the 
pure  whiskey  of  that  day.”  p.  206  Searight 

“I  shall  treat  of  those  who  lived  and  acted  in  what  is  now  Garrett 
County,  commencing  at  its  eastern  limits  with  William  Conrad,  who 
for  many  years  kept  the  tavern  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Savage  Moun- 
tain, afterwards  at  the  ‘Sand  Springs.’  He  was  a respectable  man,  and 
kept  a like  hotel,  noted  for  a plentiful  table  of  substantial  and  even 
delicate  fare.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  jury  that  convicted  George 
Swearington  (first  murder  trial  in  Allegany  County,  Md.)  of  wife-mur- 
der in  1829,  save  one.  He  was  once  or  more  county  commissioner,  and 
held  other  public  trusts.  He  died  in  Frostburg  soon  after  the  war 
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(Civil).  After  Conrad  Jesse  W.  Chaney  kept  the  same  house  (long  since 
demolished)  for  years.”  pp.  114,  115  “Brown’s  Miscellanies” 

4 — Tom  Johnson's.  “Two  miles  west  from  Chaney’s  (also  Con- 
rad), and  at  the  foot  of  Little  Savage  Mountain  Thomas  Beall  kept  a 
tavern  as  early  as  1830.  William  E.  Beall,  Supt.  of  the  Uniontown, 
(Pa.)  Rolling  Mill  was  born  at  this  old  tavern.  Thomas  Beall  removed 
from  this  place  to  Missouri.  After  a short  absence  he  returned  to  West- 
ern Maryland  and  took  charge  of  the  Franklin  House  in  Frostburg. 
Thomas  Johnson  succeeded  Thomas  Beall  in  the  management  of  the 
tavern  at  the  foot  of  Little  Savage.  It  was  a noted  place,  and  Johnson 
was  a noted  character.  He  was  a good  fiddler  and  dancer.  He  owned  a 
Negro  named  Dennis  who  was  also  a good  dancer.  Night  after  night 
in  the  cheerful  bar  room  Dennis  performed  the  ‘double  shuffle’,  re- 
sponsive to  lively  music  furnished  by  his  old  master.”  p.  206  Searight 

5 Peter  Yeast.  “John  Yeast  (must  have  been  of  the  same  fam- 
ily as  Peter as  John  is  described  as  keeping  a tavern  at  the  same 

place  as  Peter)  is  dimly  remembered  as  a man  of  splendid  physique 
and  generous  nature.  He  was  new,  but  suited  to  the  business,  enjoying 
perfect  health  and  strength.  Yet  death  came  in  early  manhood,  in  1834, 
and  with  it  grave  suspicions  of  foul  play,  insidious  poison  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  his  sudden  death.  The  wife  in  after  years  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  the  author  of  her  husband’s  death  as  well  as  that 
of  others.  The  next  keeper  of  the  house  that  we  recall  was  Mortimer  D. 
Cade.”  p.  116  “Brown’s  Miscellanies” 
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The  Amish  Community 
At  Grantsville 

By 

Ivan  J.  Miller 

The  American  pioneer  could  usually  be  divided  into  three  class- 
es: The  monied  speculators  who  took  up  land  to  sell  later  as  the 
community’s  economy  developed,  the  roving  trapper  or  hunter  and 
the  substantial  settlers  who  acquired  their  lands  where  they  lived 
with  their  families  and  developed  useful  farms,  homes  and  business. 
In  this  last  class  belong  the  industrious  Amish  people  who  moved  into 
this  area  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  when  this  land  was  acquir- 
ed by  the  colonies  from  the  Indians  through  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix  in  1768.  Most  of  them  came  from  settlements  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania where  they  had  come  from  Europe.  They  were  attracted  to 
Pennsylvania  by  the  religious  liberty  offered  by  William  Penn  to  the 
oppressed  minority  groups  of  Europe.  The  first  Amish  settlers  along 
the  Castleman  river  arrived  in  the  decade  preceeding  the  war  of  the 
Colonies  with  England. 

The  two  arteries  of  travel  into  the  area  were  the  Braddock  Road 
(National  Trail)  now  U.  S.  Rt.  40  and  the  Forbes  Road  now  U.  S. 
Rt.  30.  Both  of  these  roads  were  neglected,  washed-out  military  roads 
when  the  first  Amish  came  over  them.  Those  coming  from  eastern 
Pennsylvania  came  over  the  Forbes  Road  and  then  found  their  way 
south  through  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania  into  the  Meyersdale, 
Pa.— Grantsville,  Md.  vicinity.  Those  landing  at  Baltimore  traveled 
the  Braddock  Road.  Most  of  the  peace  loving  Amish  and  Mennonites 
coming  to  America  landed  at  Philadelphia  because  of  their  confidence 
in  the  Quaker  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Thus  the  first  Amish  in 
the  area  came  through  Somerset  county  Pennsylvania  and  took  up 
land  about  five  miles  southwest  of  Meyersdale,  Pa.  and  ten  or  twelve 
miles  north  of  Grantsville,  Md.  Evidently  one  of  the  first  to  secure 
land  along  the  Castleman  was  one  Micheal  Buechley  who  owned  two 
tracts  of  land  in  1772  and  bought  a third  in  1773.  He  later  joined 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  the  family  name,  variously  spelled,  is 
widely  found  in  that  and  other  denominations  today.  Peter  Liven- 
good,  who  brought  the  first  covered  wagon  across  the  Alleghenies, 
came  in  1775.  (See  p.  29,  Vol.  I,  No.  2 of  Tableland  Trails.)  The  Seil- 
ers (Saylors)  had  preceded  them.  About  this  time  the  Yoders  and 
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Hochstetlers  also  arrived.  By  1783  more  than  thirty  Amish  and  Men- 
nonite  names  appear  in  the  tax  lists  of  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania, 
a number  of  them  near  the  Maryland  line  several  miles  north  of 
Grantsville,  Md. 

Probably  they  hesitated  to  leave  the  domain  of  the  peaceful 
Quakers  until  the  upheaval  of  the  Revolution  subsided.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century  they  crossed  the  state  line  into  Maryland  and  were  ac- 
quiring lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Grantsville.  Having  been  a rural  peo- 
ple in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  for  generations  before  in  the  Pala- 
tinate and  Switzerland,  they  now  took  up  land  in  this  area  and  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  it  into  productive  farms.  Their  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  the  community  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  production  and  conservation  on  their  well-kept  family 
farms. 

A brief  list  of  some  of  the  earliest  Amish  settlers  in  the  area  with 
the  year  when  their  names  first  appear  on  the  land  records  will  show 
something  of  the  influence  they  had  on  the  community  in  the  early 
days.  Most  of  those  listed  below  located  across  the  state  line  in  Penn- 
sylvania but  their  descendants  were  soon  living  on  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  line  in  the  Grantsville  community. 

Yost  Jother  (Yoder),  1775;  John  Hershberger,  1775;  Christian 
Gnagey,  1775;  John  Hochstetler,  1779;  Christian  and  Jacob  Mast 
(Maust),  1783;  Peter  Bitsche  (Beachy-Peachey),  1785;  Jacob  Miller, 
1795;  Joseph  Mast  (Maust),  1795;  Wilhelm  Bender,  1840.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Millers  who  have  descended  from  various  family 
heads,  practically  all  the  citizens  of  the  Grantsville  area  who  carry 
these  family  names  are  descended  from  these  pioneers.  The  land 
bought  by  Yost  Yoder  in  1775,  situated  about  five  miles  south-west 
of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  has  been  in  the  Yoder  name  since  1775,  passed 
six  times  from  father  to  son  in  these  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
years.  It  is  occupied  at  present  by  Noah  J.  Yoder.  Jacob  Miller  listed 
above  was  an  influential  leader  in  the  Amish  church.  In  the  tax  as- 
sessment list  of  1798  he  is  owner  of  part  of  “Mt.  Nebo,”  a tract  located 
in  Garrett  county  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Grantsville.  This  land 
is  occupied  at  present  by  Beachy  Brothers.  In  1814  he  sold  this  land 
to  his  son  Benedict  who  followed  in  the  foot  steps  of  his  father  as  an 
influential  Amish  bishop.  Some  time  later  the  Swartzendrubers,  Bren- 
nemans  and  Ottos  settled  several  miles  beyond.  “Mt.  Nebo,”  is  in  the 
“New  Germany”  community,  so  named  because  of  these  German  speak- 
ing Amish.  The  dam  in  the  New  Germany  recreational  area  was  orig- 
inally built  by  the  Amish  minister  and  mill-wright,  Jacob  Swartzen- 
druber,  to  furnish  power  for  his  mill.  Some  of  the  Brennemans  moved 
across  the  mountain  into  the  Bittinger  vicinity,  the  Swartzendrubers 
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moved  to  the  state  of  Iowa,  some  moved  to  the  Amish  colony  just 
north  of  Grantsville  and  the  rest  joined  other  churches. 

John  Hershberger,  ancestor  of  a large  Amish  family,  evidently 
lived  in  Garrett  County  for  some  time,  just  south  of  the  state  line  and 
west  of  U.  S.  Rt.  219,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Harrison  Yommer. 
The  large  spring  on  his  farm  became  a landmark  and  is  referred  to  in 
land  records  as  the  Hershberger  Spring.  In  1795  he  moved  north  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Simon  D.  Beachy  near  Salis- 
bury, Pa. 

By  the  middle  1800s  most  of  the  land  just  north  of  Grantsville 
along  Maryland  State  Rt.  417  was  occupied  by  the  Amish  and  contin- 
ues so  today  with  the  modern  Yoder’s  Locker  Plant  and  several  pros- 
perous farms  stretching  from  Grantsville  to  the  State  line. 

In  the  1860s  Joel  B.  Miller  (son  of  Benedict,  above)  bought  what 
was  left  of  “Cornucopia,”  one  of  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  county  and  orig- 
inally patented  by  Daniel  Grant.  The  purchase  fronted  on  the  Nation- 
al Road  in  Grantsville  and  included  the  brick  hotel  built  by  Solomon 
Sterner  in  1842,  famous  inn  of  stage-coach  days.  Miller’s  son,  Joel  J. 
Miller  and  his  bride  moved  into  the  inn  until  their  new  farm  buildings 
were  constructed  a half  mile  north  of  town.  During  their  residence 
here  the  writer’s  father,  the  late  Jones  B.  Miller,  was  born  in  1870. 
Several  years  later  they  moved  to  the  new  farm  home,  now  occupied 
by  Alvin  H.  Yoder  and  the  land  on  the  National  Road,  including  the 
Sterner  Inn,  was  sold  for  town  lots  as  “Miller’s  Addition”  to  Grantsville. 

In  the  religious  faith  the  Amish  have  carried  with  them  the  most 
compelling  and  deep-seated  convictions.  They  are  a branch  of  the 
Mennonite  church  which  originated  in  Europe  during  the  Reformation. 
The  date  generally  accepted  as  the  birth  of  the  Mennonite  church  is 
1525  when  a small  group  of  Swiss  Anabaptist  organized  themselves  as 
a church.  Almost  simultaneously  with  them,  but  unknown  to  either 
group,  a similar  movement  developed  in  Germany.  The  denomination 
took  its  name  some  years  later,  from  one  of  their  leaders,  Menno  Si- 
mon. Menno  was  a former  Catholic  priest,  won  to  the  Anabaptist  faith 
when  the  awful  persecution  against  them  drew  his  attention  and  caus- 
ed him  to  make  a careful  study  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1695  an  un- 
fortunate schism  divided  the  Mennonite  church.  Jacob  Ammon  was 
the  leader  of  the  stricter  group  and  from  him  the  Amish  have  taken 
their  name. 

Because  of  their  strict  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  the  Amish  and  Mennonites  have  frequently  been  misun- 
derstood. Sometimes  their  interpretation  and  application  of  scripture 
have  .brought  them  into  conflict,  with  contemporary  society.  This  is 
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especially  true  in  regard  to  their  steadfast  belief  that  war  is  strictly 
forbidden  the  followers  of  Christ  They  have  done  other  work  of  na- 
tional importance  in  lieu  of  military  service.  They  gave  freely  of  means 
and  personnel  to  help  victims  of  war  and  disaster  in  many  lands.  An 
almost  world-wide  relief  program  is  carried  on  through  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

In  1881  four  meeting  houses  were  built  in  the  counties.  One  of 
the  two  in  Garrett  county  is  near  Grantsville  and  the  other  near  Bitt- 
inger.  The  Old  Order  Amish  have  their  meeting  houses  in  Somerset 
county,  however,  some  of  their  member  live  as  far  south  as  Grants- 
ville. Their  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  a familiar  sight  in  the  Grants- 
ville community.  The  Beachy  Amish  also  worship  in  Somerset  county 
while  some  of  their  members,  too,  live  as  far  south  as  Grantsville.  A 
third  group  have  an  Amish  back-ground  but  have  recently  dropped 
Amish  from  their  denominational  name,  calling  themselves  the  Conser- 
vative Mennonite  Church.  Their  central  place  of  worship  is  Maple 
Glen  one  mile  north  of  Grantsville.  Cherry  Glade  provides  a place  of 
worship  in  the  Bittinger  area  and  they  also  have  a meeting  house  fur- 
ther north  in  adjacent  Somerset  county. 

For  more  than  a century  and  a half  we  have  lived  in  the  Grants- 
ville community  worshipping  God,  serving  His  cause,  rearing  our  fam- 
ilies and  in  various  ways  making  our  small  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity with  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  tranquallity  usually  upon  us. 
For  this  we  praise  a gracious  God,  acknowledge  the  beneficence  of  our 
government  and  thank  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  Grantsville  commun- 
ity. 

Space  does  not  allow  for  a brief  history  of  the  Amish  Community 
in  the  Gortner  area  in  the  southern  part  of  Garrett  County.  The  history 
of  this  community  was  written  several  years  ago  by  the  Editor,  but  has 
not  been  published. 
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mmn  mirn  $\im 

By 

Ross  C.  Durst 

The  title  of  my  little  story  will  no  doubt  be  greeted  with  a tolerant 
smile  by  those  of  our  readers  having  Yankee  antecedents.  A few  may 
feel  impelled  to  give  a resigned  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  The  really 
loquacious  readers  may  exclaim  “Oh  yeah?  What  silver?”  Yet  there  are 
those  still  living  to  whom  the  mention  of  Garrett  County  Silver  will 
bring  back  poignant  memories  of  times  long  past.  Some  of  those  mem- 
ries  may  not  be  exactly  pleasant  ones. 

In  reality  there  are  three  separate  events  whose  stories  I wish 
to  narrate.  They  all  occurred  in  the  same  general  area.  Unfortunately 
I cannot  set  exact  dates  to  any  of  the  events  as  I am  writing  entirely 
from  memory.  We  can  only  say  that  many  decades  separated  the  first 
from  the  last. 

The  Layman  Lode 

George  W.  Layman  was  born  in  western  Maryland  in  1810.  He 
lived  in  what  was  then  known  as  District  3,  Allegany  County,  Mary- 
land. It  is  now  the  northern  part  of  Garrett  County.  He  often  went 
hunting  in  the  dense  forests  near  his  home.  Game  was  plentiful.  The 
old  National  Pike  was  then  in  its  heyday,  a great  highway  to  the 
West.  A constant  stream  of  traffic  flowed  along  this  great  Appian  Way. 
Some  traveled  by  coach,  some  by  wagon,  and  some  on  horseback.  Many 
went  on  “Shank’s  Mare”.  Large  droves  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  moved 
slowly  along  to  the  accompaniment  of  loud  and  raucous  shouts  of 
the  drovers.  A short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  highway  one  plunged 
into  the  primeval  forest  where  all  was  peace  and  quiet.  Settlers  cabins 
were  few  and  far  between. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Layman  traveled  far  to  the  south  and  west 
of  his  usual  haunts.  He  may  have  been  hot  in  pursuit  of  some  especial- 
ly prized  game  or  wild  animal.  Eventually  he  realized  that  he  was  in 
completely  strange  territory  and  hopelessly  lost.  Then,  game  forgotten, 
began  a long  series  of  wanderings  trying  to  extricate  himself.  Tired 
and  thirsty,  he  came  at  last  to  a free-flowing  mountain  spring.  After 
quenching  his  thrist  and  while  resting  beside  the  spring,  he  noticed  an 
outcropping  of  rock  that  was  like  nothing  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
It  was  heavy  and  had  a metaliic  sheen.  He  broke  off  a chunk  of  the 
rock  and  placed  it  in  his  hunting  bag.  Then  he  resumed  his  weary 
wandering. 

He  came  eventually  to  a point  that  he  recognized  and  was  able 
to  get  his  bearings  and  thus  home.  This  point  which  he  was  later 
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able  to  identify  was  known  during  my  boyhood  as  the  Bancord  farm. 
It  was  later  owned  by  Lewis  Warnick  and  still  later  by  his  son,  William 
Warnick.  It  is  at  New  Germany  just  below  the  Twin  Churches  and 
some  five  miles  from  the  old  National  Pike. 

Upon  reaching  home  the  chunk  of  rock  was  placed  on  the  “what- 
not” and  forgotten  except  to  show  to  the  neighbors  as  a curiosity.  At 
a much  later  date  someqpe  saw  it  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  send  it 
away  for  assaying.  I do  not  know  what  the  completed  assay  showed 
but  the  silver  was  extracted  and  minted  into  silver  coins.  When  these 
were  returned  to  Mr.  Layman  they  amounted  to  $16.10.  Daniel  Lay- 
man, son  of  George  and  the  writer’s  uncle,  carried  one  of  these  silver 
half-dollars  as  a pocket-piece  during  most  of  his  life. 

While  there  are  too  many  unknowns  in  the  equation  for  an  accu- 
rate estimate,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  at  that  time  $16.10 
would  represent  a full  pound  (Troy)  of  pure  silver.  A man  lost  in 
the  woods  would  probably  not  burden  himself  with  a large  amount 
of  rock.  The  concentration  of  metal  in  the  ore  seems  to  have  been  very 
high  suggesting  a fissure  lode  of  some  form  of  native  silver.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  way  of  estimating  the  exact  extent  of  the  lode.  It  might 
be  large  or  small. 

When  Mr.  Layman  learned  of  the  true  value  of  his  find,  he  began 
an  intensive  search  for  the  original  location.  The  lapse  of  time  had 
erased  most  of  the  details  and  the  face  of  nature  had  changed.  Al- 
though the  search  was  continued  for  many  years,  nothing  was  ever 
found.  Nature  seems  to  have  exposed  her  secret  for  a moment  then 
dropped  the  curtain.  A century  later,  her  secret  is  still  undisclosed. 

In  later  years,  after  all  hope  had  been  abandoned,  Mr.  Layman 
confided  to  a friend  the  only  clues  which  he  remembered.  The  first 
clue,  and  a positive  one,  was  the  fact  that  the  stream  flowing  away 
from  the  spring  flowed  in  a due  easterly  direction.  The  second  clue 
wa'Si  that  he  believed  the  spring  was  on  the  west  side  of  Meadow 
Mountain.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  springs  on  the  east  side  of 
Meadow  Mountain  that  flow  due  east  but  comparatively  few  of  those 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  do  so.  The  natural  slope  is  to  the 
west.  A few  springs  have  been  found  that  fit  the  description  but  they 
have  been  searched  and  studied  with  negative  results.  Some  parts  of 
the  area  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a century  but  much  of  it  is 
still  covered  with  second-growth  timber.  The  area  in  question  stretches 
from  New  Germany  to  the  North  Glade  section.  This  story  is  told  for 
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its  historical  value  only.  If  this  lode  is  ever  discovered  it  will  prob- 
ably be  entirely  accidental  just  as  was  the  original  discovery. 

The  Silver  Belle 

Two  “gentlemen”  prospectors  named  Miller  came  from  Arizona 
and  began  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver  in  Garrett  County.  It  can 
only  be  assumed  that  they  had  heard  the  story  of  the  Layman  Lode. 
Eventually  they  announced  that  they  had  found  valuable  ore  on  the 
property  of  Hiram  Duckworth.  This  was  in  a remote  spot  in  the  Back- 
woods  section  beyond  Fairview  Church.  I have  not  visited  that  section 
for  fifty  years  but  I seem  to  recall  that  it  lies  near  the  headwaters 
of  Bear  Pen*  Run.  Samples  were  sent  away  for  assay  and  were  found 
to  contain  a high  percentage  of  silver.  This  produced  a great  excite- 
ment throughout  the  region.  Action  was  begun  at  once  to  form  a:  min- 
ing company  called  The  Silver  Belle.  Stock  sold  readily  when;  it  be- 
came known  that  certain  bankers  at  Lonaconing  were  investing  heav- 
ily. Whether  they  invested  their  own  money  or  bank  funds  I do  not 
know. 

Coal  miners  were  brought  from  Georges  Creek  to  begin  the  min- 
ing operations.  There  is  a world  of  difference  between  hard-rock  min- 
ing and  coal  mining  but  no  hard-rock  miners  were  available.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  this  choice  may  have  been  intentional. 
Considerable  activity  followed  but  no  paying  ore  was  ever  found.  When 
the  sale  of  stock  dried  up,  the  work  was  suspended.  The  investment 
was  a complete  loss. 

There  were  those  who  claimed  that  the  failure  to  find  ore  was 
due  to  incorrect  mining  methods.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  others 
that  contended  with  equal  vigor  that  the  whole  venture  was  a stock- 
selling scheme.  They  hinted  that  the  original  ore  sent  in  for  assay  was 
in  reality  brought  from  Arizona  for  that  purpose.  At  this  late  date 
we  are  unable  to  resolve  the  contending  arguments.  We  can  only  say 
that  if  it  was  a swindle,  it  must  have  been  a masterful  one. 

Phineas  Boucher,  a well  known  and  respected  iocal  surveyor  was 
called  in  from  time  to  time  to  make  surveys!  in  connection  with  the 
property  and  the  mine.  He  was  a close  personal  friend  of  my  father. 
When  making  surveys  in  the  vicinity  he  always  stopped  at  our  home 
for  a visit.  I recall  that  on  one  such  visit  he  was  reminiscing  about 
the  Silver  Belle.  He  remarked  jokingly  that  he  was  probably  one  of 
the  few  persons  that  ever  got  any  silver  out  of  the  Silver  Belle. 

The  Duckworth  Mine 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  another  flurry  of  excitement  oc- 
curred. Silver  bearing  ore  had  been  discovered  on  the  property  of 
Israel  Duckworth.  This  too,  was  in  a remote  section  some  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Twin  Churches  at  New  Germany.  It  lay  somewhere 
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between  Blacklick  Run  and  Bluelick  Run.  All  of  these  runs  drain  into 
the  Savage  River.  This  spot  is  perhaps  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
miles  “as  the  crow  flies”  from  the  site  of  the  Silver  Belle  but  many 
times  that  distance  by  existing  roads. 

According  to  a story  told  at  the  time,  the  discovery  was  made  as 
a result  of  a dream  by  Mrs.  Duckworth.  She  was  supposed  to  have 
dreamed  three  nights  in  succession  that  silver  would  be  found  by  dig- 
ging beside  a certain  log  in  the  woods  with  which  she  was  familiar. 
I cannot  vouch  for  the  story  but  at  any  rate  an  excavation  was  made 
and  some  promising  looking  ore  was  found.  I visited  the  mine  in  com- 
pany with  a number  of  neighborhood  boys  and  was  shown  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  silver  ore.  Since  I had  never  seen  any  silver  ore  at  that 
time,  I was  in  no  position  to  judge  its  merits. 

Some  prominent  figures  became  interested  and  invested  some 
money  in  the  venture,  although  I do  not  believe  any  stock  was  sold. 
I do  not  know  just  what  the  financial  arrangements  were.  Ex-Governor 
Lloyd  Lowdnes  was  one  of  the  V.  I.  P.’s  that  visited  the  location  and 
invested  some  money.  Again,  silver  was  not  found  in  paying  quanti- 
ties, and  again  rosy  dreams  of  sudden  wealth  went  glimmering. 


A buckwheat  field  in  full  bloom  in  one  of  the  glades  of  Garrett  County.  Courtesy  of  “The 
Cladest  Star.” 
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“THE  GLADES  OF  GARRETT” 


Words  by  Folger  McKinsey,  1907  ( The  Bentztown  Bard ) Music  by  Felix  G.  Robinson,  1954 


Dedicated  to  Julia  McHenry  Howard  who  has  spent  a portion 
of  every  summer  of  her  life  in  the  Glades  of  Garrett. 
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THE  NEW  ADDISON  HOTEL.  Lorena  Scott  Benson  provides  large, 
comfortable  rooms,  old-fashioned  Sunday  dinners  every  weekday,  and  a never- 
ending  series  of  entertaining  anecdotes  concerning  local  history  and  folklore. 
This  hotel  is  located  in  the  quiet  village  of  Addison  just  off  and  parallel  to 
Rt.  40  two  miles  east  of  Dulany’s  at  “The  Great  Crossing  Bridge”.  Addison 
was  the  home  of  Major  General  Moses  A.  Ross  and  the  legendary  Dr.  Philjlip 
Muckenhaupt.  It  was  originally  known  as  Petersburg,  named  for  its  first 
settler,  Peter  Augustine. 

The  first  tavern  was  a frame  house  built  by  Gabriel  Abrams.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  road  Henry  Wentling  built  and  operated  a tavern 
from  1820  to  1829.  In  1832  Robert  Hunter  opened  a tavern  in  a brick 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Stage  coaches  stopped  at  Hunter’s, 
(from  “The  Glades  Star”,  Vol.  1,  p.  253) 

DULANY’S  RESTAURANT,  BAR  AND  MOTEL.  Located  on  Rt.  40  a 
short  distance  from  the  east-end  of  “The  Great  Crossing  Bridge”.  The 
Youghiogheny  has  been  impounded  near  Confluence,  Penna.  making  a large 
lake  which  is  now  the  delight  of  sportsmen.  When  the  lake  arrived  the  vil- 
lage of  Somerfield  retired  into  history  and  legend.  DULANY’S  is  on  the 
approximate  site  of  the  oldest  tavern  west  of  the  mountains.  Washington 
in  his  Journal  of  1770  mentions  having  stopped  at  Hoaglands.  The  year  of 
its  founding  is  not  known.  Searight’s  History  states  (p.  218)  “the  most  noted 
old  tavern  keeper  of  Somerfield  was  Capt.  Thomas  Endsley.  . . . Near  the 
center  of  tjhe  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  an  old)  log  tavern  was 
kept  by  John  Campbell  as  early  as  1824,  and  immediately  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Endsley  House.  He  was  succeeded  by  L.  C.  Dunn,  Samuel 
Frazee,  Moses  Jennings  and  John  Bradfield.” 

CHALK  HILL  HOTEL.  Sally  Weir  recently  of  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  has 
renovated  this  famous  landmark.  Accommodations  for  over-night  guests.  A 
very  hospitable  bar  room— a large  dining  room;  also  a small  one  for  private 
parties.  The  cuisine  is  personally  directed  by  Sally  Weir.  Everything  of  the 
best. 

“We  next  reach  ‘Chalk  Hill’  so  called  from  the  circumstances  of  white 
clay  adhering  to  the  shovels  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  the  National  Road.  The  tavern  was  built  here  in,  1823  by  Jonathan 
Downer,  who  was  its  first  host.”  (From  “The  Old  Pike”  by  Searight  p.  230.) 
Chalk  Hill  is  located  at  the  eastern  base  of  Summit  Mountain  on  Route  40. 
There  is  plenty  of  parking  space. 

DOTSON’S  MOUNT  STORM  LODGE.  This  is  located  on  Rt.  50  one 
half  mile  east  of  Mt.  Storm,  West  Virginia  in  the  heart;  of  the  historical 
Alleghenies,  and  within  a few  minutes  drive  of  breath-taking  mountain 
views  toward  Greenland  Gap.  It  is  a meeting  place  of  friends  old  and 
new  along  Tableland  Trails.  Al  mecca  for  trout  fishermen  and  deer  hunters. 
It  is  an  official  Greyhound  stop.  Rooms  $2.00  single,  $3.00  double.  Plate 
Lunch  $1.00.  Dinner  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Free  picnic  tables  in  the  Grove  for  Family 
Reunions. 

THE  WORDEN  HOTEL,  DAVIS,  WEST  VIRGINIA  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  important  meceas  for  year-round  recreational  enthusiasts.  Here  one 
sees  fishermen,  hikers,  hunters,  spelunkers,  skiers,  botanists,  and  the  ever 
present  sight-seer.  The  hotel  has  never  enjoyed  such  a large  patronage  as  it 
does  now.  If  you  want  a room  be;  sure  to  send  in  your  reservation.  Accommo- 
dations and  meals  are  excellent.  Katherine  Cleaver  is  the  popular  hostess. 
In  the  boom  days  there  were  twenty  hotels  between  Piedmont  and  Davis  in 
towns  along  the  Western  Maryland  Railway.  Of  these,  The  Worden,  and,  at 
the  most,  two  others  are  the  only  ones  left. 


MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK  ASSOCIATION 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  (1902) 
OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK  ASSOCIATION 


The  Committee  on  “Annual  Statement”  appointed  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  submit  the  following  report: 

Twenty  years  ago  (1881)  last  September  Rev.  C.  P.  Masden,  E. 
W.  Ryan,  J.  C.  Alderson,  and  W.  C.  Snodgrass  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
and  J.  M.  Davis  of  Oakland,  Md.  rode  through  “Hoyes  Big  Pasture”, 
now  known  as  Mt.  Lake  Park,  looking  for  suitable  grounds  to  estab- 
lish a summer  resort  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  and  designed 
to  afford  opportunities  for  religious  and  literary  instruction  and  health- 
ful recreation.  This  wild,  picturesque  spot  found  “favor  in  their  eyes” 
and  the  four  named  gentlemen  from  Wheeling  returned  to  recom- 
mend to  their  associates  the  location  of  this  resort  in  the  Glade  region 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  parties  interested  was  held  in  the  City 
of  Wheeling  Sept.  9th,  1881.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present: 


The  School  of  Photography,  started  in  1883  in  Mt.  Lake  Park  and  conducted  by  Prof. 
A.  A.  Line  for  over  twenty  years.  It  became  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Park’s 
summer  program.  This  photograph  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  Young  in  1884.  Picture 
through  the  courtesy  of  his  son,  Jared  B.  Young. 
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The  Mountain 
Lake  Park  Hotel 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MARYLAND 

This  hotel,  the  last  of  the  original  summer  resort  hotels 
in  the  mid- Allegheny  Mountains,  was  formally  opened  July 
25th,  1882.  Mr.  H.  H.  Van  Meter  was  the  proprietor.  A short 
time  afterwards  the  hotel  was  taken  over  by  W.  C.  Dun- 
nington  who  operated  the  hotel  until  his  death.  Since  then 
it  has  been  operated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  June  Dunning- 
ton  Grimes,  together  in  the  last  few  years,  with  Mrs.  Lillian 
Davis. 

This  hotel  has  kept  its  original 
Guest  Registers 

The  first  registrant  was  C.  N.  Sims  of  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Among  the  hundreds  that  registered  the  first  season 
(1882)  are  listed  names  of  folks  from  nearby  communities 
many  of  whose  descendants  still  live  here,  and  perhaps 
some  of  those  listed  are  still  living. 

J.  A.  Hostetter,  Miss  Maggie  Knotts,  Rowlesburg,  W. 
Va. ; A.  A.  Dunnington,  M.  W.  Crane,  J.  M.  Crane,  Miss 
Junnie  Crane,  Cranberry  Summit  (now  Terra  Alta),  W. 
Va. ; Charles  Smoot,  Newburg,  W.  Va. ; W.  E.  Sharps,  In- 
dependence, W.  Va. ; F.  W.  Wright,  Austin,  W.  Va. ; N.  M. 
Waters  and  J.  L.  Howard,  Independence;  Thomas  R.  Cars- 
cadon  and  family,  Keyser,  W.  Va. ; Mr.  McWhorter,  Jane 
Lew,  W.  Va. ; J.  C.  Forman,  Miss  E.  Forman,  Bruceton  Mills, 
W.  Va. ; G.  W.  Atkinson,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cushman  Sturgiss,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ; D.  J.  Gib- 
son and  wife,  G.  A.  Lickle  and  Lady,  Newburg,  W.  Va. ; 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Senseman,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bowman,  Grafton,  W.  Va. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Paris,  Miss  Maggie  Hansel,  J.  B.  Tasker, 
Sallie  Saylor,  Rosa  B.  Shaffer,  Keyser,  W.  Va. ; Mary  and 
Lee  McFarland,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ; Mrs.  James  Adair, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Jackson,  Cranberry  Summit,  W.  Va. ; Mrs.  James 
Jackson  and  son,  Kingwood,  W.  Va. ; Charles  Gladfelter, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Miss  M.  A.  Anderson,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Boggs,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; Emerson  Cottrill,  Rowlesburg, 
W.  Va. ; F.  I.  Gonder,  Cumberland,  Md. ; Emma  Taylor  and 
Maggie  Flemming,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
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SMITH’S  MILITARY  BAND.  This  picture  was  taken  in  front  of  the  Bashford  Amphi- 
theatre, Mt.  Lake  Park,  Maryland  in  1900  just  after  it  had  been  completed.  Standing,  left  to 
right:  Harry  A.  Rasche,  D.  Grant  Smith,  Stanley  Boyer,  Walter  Morrison,  Ernest  Hame,  Prof. 
Samuel  C.  Smith,  Director;  Bruce  Collins,  Guy  Orcutt,  Thomas  A.  Gonder.  Leo  J.  Rasche,  Lee 
R.  Mason,  Frank  R.  Browning.  Kneeling:  William  L.  Lawton,  George  W.  Legge,  Joseph  White, 
Horace  Coddington,  Arthur  L.  Lawton,  Wallace  Mason.  Seated:  William  Nethken,  Ernest  Fer- 
guson, Carl  B.  White,  Clarence  Boyer,  Charles  A.  Liller,  James  Compton,  Albert  Wolf,  Dennis 
Rasche,  and  Edward  Kildow.  Picture  and  information  through  the  courtesy  of  Dennis  Rasche, 
Oakland,  Md. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Masden,  Rev.  E.  W.  Ryan,  Rev.  T.  R.  Hughes,  Messrs. 
A.  S.  List,  C.  W.  Connor,  G.  W.  Atkinson,  and  J.  C.  Alderson. 

Sept.  13th  a second  meeting  was  called.  At  this  meeting  Rev. 
C.  P.  Masden  was  elected  President,  J.  C.  Alderson,  Sec.  and  A.  S. 
List,  Treasurer.  The  purchase  of  the  800  acres  of  land  looked  at  by 
the  Committee  was  reported.  Of  those  present  at  that  first  meeting 
C.  W.  Connor  and  A.  S.  List  are  the  only  persons  now  connected  with 
the  Association. 

November  2nd.  the  Stockholders  of  the  Mt.  Lake  Park  Assn, 
met  at  the  Park.  Articles  of  Incorporation  had  been  taken  out  under 
the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  Charter  Members  of  the 
Association  were:  Charles  P.  Masden,  Thomas  H.  Logan,  John  F. 
Goucher,  John  B.  Van  Meter  and  John  M.  Davis.  These  gentlemen 
constituted  the  first  Board  of  Directors.  The  grounds  were  surveyed 
and  platted  by  H.  E.  Faul,  the  engineer  who  laid  out  Druid  Hill  Park 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  At  this  meeting  the  purchase  of  “Hoyes  Big  Pas- 
ture” for  $4672.00  was  approved. 

Nov.  1st.  (1881)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  ran  an  excur- 
sion to  Mt.  Lake  Park  and  a public  sale  of  lots  was  held.  A goodly 
number  of  lots  were  sold.  Among  the  early  purchasers  were:  Mrs. 
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H.  Beacham  (of  Balto.),  W.  T.  Graham,  George  Bullard,  C.  M.  Babb, 
Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  A.  H.  Malone,  Rev.  J.  H.  Flanigan,  Hon.  W.  H. 
Tarr,  Rev.  A.  B.  Hank,  Mrs.  Blake,  George  W.  Atkinson,  and  S.  L. 
Allen. 

In  the  Spring  of  1882  the  Tabernacle  and  Assembly  Hall  and  a 
restaurant  were  erected,  as  was  also  the  store  building  of  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Townshend.  May  1882  J.  M.  Jarboe  of  Oakland  began  the 
erection  of  the  Mt.  Lake  Hotel. 

The  first  Camp  Meeting  held  on  these  grounds  was  in  the  month 
of  July  1882  in  charge  of  Dr.  Masden,  and  the  first  session  of  the 
Sunday  School  Assembly,  now  known  as  the  Mt.  Chautauqua,  was 
held  in  the  early  part  of  August  in  the  same  year,  conducted  by  the 


Well-dressed  crowd  in  front  of  Mountain  Lake  Park  Depot  waiting  for  the  afternoon  train 
from  the  east,  known  as  “55”.  1900  ca.  Picture  through  courtesy  of  Britten  Martin,  Mt.  Lake 
Park,  Maryland. 


Rev.  W.  M.  Frysinger,  D.  D.,  with  a'  program  embracing  such  talent 
as  Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  Lyman  Abbott,  Chancellor  Simms,  Dean 
Wright  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Young. 

Among  the  first  houses  built  in  the  Park  were  those  erected  by 
Dr.  Logan,  A.  S.  List,  J.  C.  Alderson,  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  B.  Van  Meter 
(which  is  now  the  John  Thompson  Rest  Home  for  Deaconnesses), 
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Messrs.  Weaver  and  Bardall  on  the  corner  of  Oak  and  Ft.  Sts.  Rev. 
T.  R.  Hughes  on  E St.,  Rev.  Sharp  on  E St.,  C.  W.  Connor  on  the  cor. 
of  Cedar  and  G Sts. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  Aug.  22,  1882, 
Dr.  T.  H.  Logan  of  Wheeling  was  elected  President,  Rev.  J.  M.  Davis, 
Sec.,  and  A.  S.  List,  Treas.  The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the 
Board  of  Directors:  Dr.  T.  H.  Logan,  J.  M.  Davis,  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  B. 
Van  Meter,  and  W.  M.  Frysinger,  D.  D.  J.  M.  Davis  was  also  elected 
Superintendent.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Davis  has  been  elected  a mem- 
ber* of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  nineteen  years  has  been  the 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  Office  was  built  in  1883  and  enlarged  in  1884 
by  the  addition  of  a room  12x15. 

The  Assembly  House  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  1885.  The 
Tabernacle  was  found  inadequate  to  seat  the  crowds  who  attended 
the  Camp  Meeting  and  the  Chautauqua;  its  enlargement  became  a 
necessity.  In  1894  the  structure  was  widened  and  sixteen  feet  added 
to  the  rear.  Over  five  hundred  chairs  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
building  and  the  remaining  portion  was  supplied  with  new  seats. 

In  1900  the  large,  magnificent  Auditorium  was  built.  It  is  with- 


THK  NEW  ACDITORIUM  AT  MOCXTAIX  LAKE  LARK.  SKATING  CAPACITY  «X* 

An  interior  view  of  the  largest  auditorium  ever  erected  in  Garrett  County.  It  had  a seating 
Cltty.°f  four  thousand  It  was  built  by  the  Mt.  Lake  Park  Association  in  1900.  Here  were 


out  question  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  auditoriums  in  the 
land. 

In  1894  the  Lake  was  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  about  35 
acres  of  land,  and  at  a cost  of  $11,300.29.  An  ice  house  with  a capacity 
of  2500  tons  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake,  a boat  house 
on  the  west  side;  a keeper’s  house  was  also  erected.  In  1896  a fine 
livery  of  boats  was  placed  on  the  Lake  and  became  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Park.  The  boats  have  returned  to  our  Treasury  a profit 
of  $262.92. 

In  1896  the  Hall  of  Philosophy  was  dedicated,  and  in  1897  the 
Association  purchased  the  P.  O.  Building  from  Mr.  Sperry  for  the 
sum  of  $540.00.  In  1899  the  Athletic  Field  was  laid  off  and  the  grand 
stand  erected.  Golf  links  followed  in  1900. 

The  first  sewer  district  was  put  in  during  the  fall  of  1899,  fol- 
lowed by  water-works  in  1900.  Electric  light  was  introduced  in  1895 
from  the  Oakland  plant,  and  in  1898  the  supply  was  furnished  by  the 
Park  plant 

The  Association  surrendered  its  rights  to  the  streets  and  re- 
sources from  taxation  and  license  to  the  Community  of  Mt.  Lake  Park 
which  was  established  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  July 
18th,  1888.  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher  was  elected  Pres.,  J.  M.  Davis,  Sec.,  and 
R.  W.  Armstrong,  Treas.  The  annual  committee  was  composed  of  J. 


C.  P.  Martin  and  Son 

GROCERIES  AND  MEATS 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MARYLAND  E 


HAMILTON  HALL  HOTEL 

An  ideal  place  for  retired  people.  Large  and  comfortable  rooms 
with  free  access  to  spacious  porches,  surrounded  by  a grove  of 
large  oaks.  Excellent  home-cooked  meals.  Pleasant,  social  atmos- 
phere. Ideal  climate  every  season  of  the  year.  Can  accommodate 
transit  and  permanent  guests. 

For  information  write: 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Kiser,  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md. 

Deerfield  4-3593 
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M.  Davis,  G.  C.  Sturgiss,  G.  I.  Richardson,  H.  G.  Sharp,  and  S.  L. 
Allen.  J.  M.  Davis  was  elected  Pres,  of  the  Annual  Committee,  and 
G.  C.  Sturgiss,  Sec. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  filled  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Mt.  Lake  Park  Association: 

1881— Rev.  C.  P.  Masden,  D.  D. 

1882 — Dr.  T.  H.  Logan 

1883—  W.  M.  Frysinger,  D.  D. 

1884—  J.  B.  Van  Meter,  D.  D. 

1885—  C.  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.  (to  1915  inclusive) 

D.  E.  Offutt,  Esq.,  succeeded  A.  S.  List  as  Treas.  in  1895  and 
L.  A.  Rudisill  became  Superintendent  Sept.  1st,  1891. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  Sunday  School  Assembly  and  Chau- 
tauqua have  been:  Drs.  W.  M.  Frysinger,  J.  B.  Van  Meter,  C.  W. 
Baldwin,  and  W.  L.  Davidson,  the  latter  elected  to  the  position  in 
1890. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  Mt.  Lake  Hotel  has  doubled  its 
capacity;  Hotel  Dennett  and  Hotel  Chautauqua  have  been  enlarged; 
Hotel  Columbia  and  Mt.  View  House  have  been  built.  The  85  build- 

H.  Weber  and 
Sons  Company 

Florists 

PIONEER  HORTICULTURISTS 
IN  WESTERN  MARYLAND 

ESTABLISHED  1870 
Branch  Stores: 

FAIRMONT  AND  CLARKSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Florist  Delivery  Service  Deerfield  4-2147 

OAKLAND,  MARYLAND 
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ings  have  increased  to  200  or  more,  with  an  assessed  valuation  by  the 
Community  of  even  $200,000.00  but  with  a real  value  of  over  $300,- 
000.00. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sum  of  $5229.64  had  been  expended 
for  legal  services,  a sum  exceeding  the  entire  first  cost  of  the  800 
acres  of  land  purchased  by  the  Assn.  These  fees  included  the  costs 
of  two  bitter  and  well  fought  law  suits  for  two  fifty  acre  tracts  of 
land  which  shrewd  men  tried  to  take  from  the  Association,  without 
any  just  cause  or  shadow  of  title. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stockholders,  with  a limited  capital  of 
$15,000.00,  undertook  to  make  the  then  wilderness  to  “blossom  and 
bloom  as  a rose”.  How  well  they  succeeded  is  shown  in  the  financial 
statement  which  follows.  That  they  planned  well  and  wisely  none 
can  dispute.  The  alder  and  hazel  bushes  have  about  disappeared; 
the  swamps  that  were  almost  impassable  are  now  beautiful  meadows. 
The  thick  forest  of  brush  and  trees  have  become  delightful  building 
lots;  the  cow-paths  are  no  more.  In  their  stead  are  magnificent  roads 
and  driveways,  measuring  about  15  miles  in  length.  An  expenditure 
of  $174,924.34  by  the  Association  and  a much  larger  sum  by  the  Com- 
munity of  Mt.  Lake  Park  has  made  this  once  valueless  and  undesir- 
able locality  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  religious  summer 
resorts  in  the  land  with  possibilities  beyond  the  conception  of  man. 

The  Summer  Program  of  1902 

Fifty-four  years  ago  Mountain  Lake  Park  presented  a summer 
program  that  eclipsed  anything  held  there  before  or  since.  The  program 
centered  in  a school  of  liberal  arts  on  the  college  level,  and  provided 
as  entertainment  some  of  the  top-ranking  speakers  and  artists  of  that 
generation.  It  was  a program  centered  in  culture  in  relation  to  the 
Christian  faith;  that  also  provided  for  sports,  outings,  picnics,  etc.  The 
leading  spirit  of  this  cultural  movement  was  Dr.  Wilbur  L.  David- 
son of  Ohio.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Davidson  in  1911  the  Park’s 
cultural  program  went  into  the  decline. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  a magazine  called  “The 
Mountain  Chautauqua ” (Midsummer  program  edition)  published  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1902).  This  magazine  was  found  in  a scrapbook 
belonging  to  Britten  Martin  of  Mt.  Lake  Park. 

Programs 

I—  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  following  courses  offered:  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  English  and  American  Literature,  Natural 
Science,  Mathematics,  Music  (violin  and  piano),  Elocution,  Oratory. 

II—  School  of  Photography. 

III—  Kindergarten. 

IV—  School  of  Domestic  Science. 
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V—  Secretaries  Conference  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

VI — West  Virginia  Educational  Association. 

VII — Mountain  Lake  Park  Camp  Meeting. 

Will— Mountain  Lake  Park  Bible  Conference. 

IX—  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  Convention. 

X— W^omen’s  Foreign  Missionary  Convocation. 

XI — Mountain  Chautauqua. 

XII—  Convention  of  the  Archery  Association  of  North  America. 

These  programs  took  up  the  entire  day,  including  evening— from 

July  1st  to  Labor  Day. 

The  Mountain  Chautauqua  presented  thirty-three  lecturers,  most 
of  them  of  national  reputation  such  as  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Sam  Jones,  Jahu  DeWitt  Miller,  Capt  Richard  Pearson  Hobson,  and 
Samuel  Gompers.  Also  there  were  six  Professional  Readers,  including 
Harriet  Monroe,  founder  of  uPoeiry”  magazine,  Chicago,  111.;  sixteen 
musical  ensembles. 

The  teachers  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  were  drawn  from 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penna.,  Boston  University,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  A.  Rudisill  was  the  Superintendent  of  Mt.  Lake  Park  when 
these  programs  were  being  offered. 

In  an  announcement  of  the  1899  issue  of  this  same  magazine 
occurs  the  following  oddity: 

What  Mountain  Lake  Park  Is  Not: 

Not  a place  for  expensive  dressing  and  meaningless  idling. 

Not  a place  given  to  social  frivolities  which  enervate,  and  rob  a 
vacation  of  its  real  purpose. 

Not  a place  where  hotel  keepers  get  all  your  earnings  of  the  year. 

Not  a place  where  exacting  social  requirements  rob  you  of  your 
strength,  and  you  end  your  vacation  more  of  a wreck  than  when  you 
began. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  history  of  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland  de- 
serves the  publication  of  a full  length  book.  Who  will  come  forth  to 
sponsor  it?  The  Editor  wants  to  thank  Jared  B.  Young  for  turning  over 
his  large  and  valuable  files  dealing  with  the  Park’s  history.  Mr.  Young 
has  a life-time  knowledge.  His  book,  “When  The  Well  Comes  In”  tells 
some  of  the  story.  When  compared!  with  the  origins  of  other  villages, 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Tableland,  Mt.  Lake  Park  is  “a  place  set  apart”. 

Its  purpose  for  coming  into  existence,  and  the  prominent  personalities 
that  promoted  this  purpose,  make  the  story  important  to  the  cultural 
history  of  America. 

Footnote:  SAM  JONES  AT  MT.  LAKE  PARK 

At  the  close  of  one  of  his  meetings  he  stepped  down  from  the 
pulpit,  folded  his  hands  across  the  breast,  looked  solemnly  over  the  audi- 
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ence  and  said:  “I  want  all  the  women  in  this  audience  who  have  not 
spoken  a harsh  word  or  harbored  an  unkind  thought  toward  their  hus- 
bands for  a month  to  stand  up.” 

One  old  woman,  apparently  on  the  shady  side  of  60  stood  up. 

“Come  forward  and  give  me  your  hand,”  the  preacher  said.  The 
woman  did  so,  whereupon  Jones  said:  “Now  turn  around  and  let  this 
audience  see  the  best  looking  woman  in  this  community”  After  she  took 
her  seat  Jones  addressed  the  men: 

“Now  I want  all  the  men  in  this  audience  who  have  not  spoken  a 
harsh  word  or  harbored  an  unkind  thought  toward  their  wives  for  a month 
to  standi  up.” 

Twenty-seven  great  big  strapping  fellows  hopped  to  their  feet. 

“Come  forward  and  give  me  your  hands  my  boys.” 

Jones  gave  each  one  a,  vigorous  shake  of  the  hand,  after  which  he 
ranged  them  all  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  facing  the  audi- 
ence. He  looked  them  over  carefully  and  solemnly,  and  then  turning 
around  to  the  audience  said: 

“I  want  you  all  to  take  a good  look  at  twenty-seven  of  the  biggest 
liars  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

Footnote:  Elijah  James  Stone  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a graduate  of 
Amherst  and  founder  of  Stone  and  Thomas,  Wheeling’s  leading  Depart- 
ment Store  came  to  Mt.  Lake  Park  with  his  family  in  1884.  He  built  the 
Stone  Cottage  the  year  of  the  flood.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mary  Cath- 
erine, married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  Davis,  brother  of  John  McMillen 
Davis,  a leading  citizen  of  Oakland.  J.  M.  Davis  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Mt.  Lake  Park  Association.  Miss  Elinor  Davis  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
a daughter  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Davis  has  been  summering  at 
the  Stone  Cottage  throughout  her  life.  She,  together  with  Jared  Young, 
Kate  McClain,  Mrs.  Ruhl  and  the  Maxwells  are  among  the  remnants  of 
the  original  summer  residents. 
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Excerpts  From  the  Travel  Journals 
Of  the  Late  Mrs.  Lloyd  Logan  Carr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Britten,  Martin  now  occupy  the  Carr  residence  in 
Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md.  They  have  given  the  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  per- 
mission to  examine  these  interesting  (illustrated)  journals,  and  to  publish 
what  would  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

“August,  1898— At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we  reached 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland  the  torrential  rain  had  subsided  and 
we  had  a cool  pleasant  walk  through  the  Park  by  moonlight.  Our 
house  looked  so  quiet  and  peaceful  through  the  thick  woods.  We  en- 
tered the  cottage  very  quietly,  only  rousing  up  the  Doctor’s  mother. 
It  was  a great  surprise  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  see  us 
the  next  morning. 

“Mountain  Lake  Park  is  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  is  like  a forest  with  streets  cut  through,  and  houses 
back  under  the  trees.  We  spent  ten  days  here  enjoying  the  coolness 
and  beauty  of  the  place.  It  was  most  delightful  air,  and  some  evenings 
.a  little  fire  in  the  fireplace  felt  very  comfortable.  Five  days  of  our  stay 
were  pleasant— and  the  roads  were  so  good  that  even  after  the  hard 
rains  they  soon  dried  up,  and  we  rode  and  used  our  wheels  (bicycles) 
quite  a little.  The  drives  were  beautiful.  We  drove  through  the  Park 
round  the  lake,  out  on  the  Deer  Park  Drive,  down  to  Oakland,  and 
over  to  Loch  Lynn  where  there  is  a fine  hotel,  and  where,  just  then, 
some  of  the  Fairmont  Boys  had  a camp  called  “Polar  Bear”. 

“We  went  over  to  Oakland  on  our  wheels  going  through  the  hotel 
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grounds;  the  roads  were  too  muddy  for  Deer  Park.  Mountain  Lake 
Park  is  just  half-way  between  these  two  Resorts,  and  is  prettier  than 
either,  though  of  course  Deer  Park  has  a very  fine  hotel,  well-kept 
grounds,  etc.  It  was  here  that  President  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland 
spent  their  honeymoon.  There  are  some  lovely  residences  in  Deer  Park, 
and  the  view  is  fine. 

“It  was  Chautauqua  Week  at  the  Park,  and  every  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening  the  Auditorium  was  crowded  with  people  listening 
to  the  instructive  lectures,  fine  concerts,  and  good  music.  We  did  not 
attend,  as  we  had  come  down  (from  New  York)  to  rest.  The  rest  of 
the  family  did  (attend)  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

“There  were  other  cousins  visiting  us,  and  two  dear  little  children, 
Karney  and  Molly  Christie.  They  were  very  nice  playmates  for  Abbie, 
and  the  three  had  jolly  times  together.  We  took  several  pictures  of  the 
whole  group,  of  the  children,  and  of  Leona,  the  baby  who  played  a 
large  part  in  the  summer’s  entertainment.  She  is  the  child  of  Ida,  the 
maid,  and  a bright,  cunning  little  thing,  not  at  all  shy,  and  good  most 
of  the  time.  Her  favorite  position  was  to  lie  face  down  on  the  floor, 
crawling  all  around  in  that  way,  and  twice  we  snapped  her,  getting 
good  results. 

“Two  days  passed  by  all  too  quickly  and  we  were  sorry  enough 
when  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave.  On  Monday,  August  15th,  we 
took  the  noon  train  to  Cumberland  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night 
with  Doctor’s  Cousin  Rachael.  On  our  way  there  we  passed  through 
Deer  Park,  and  just  as  we  reached  Cumberland,  the  site  of  a fort 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  we  passed  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery. 

“At  Cumberland  we  received  most  cordial  welcome  from  Cousin 
Rachael,  and  her  little  dog  Dorothy,  passing  a very  pleasant  afternoon, 
resting,  talking  and  taking  Dorothy’s  picture.  After  supper  we  took  the 
trolley  car  and  rode  out  to  a little  pleasure  park  of  Cumberland,  passing 
through  the  beautiful  Narrows.  It  was  quite  dark  and  we  could  not 
see  them  as  well  as  we  wished;  and  the  road,  The  National  Pike,  so 
good,  that  we  decided  to  start  early  the  next  morning  and  ride  up  to 
Frostburg  for  breakfast.  Accordingly  we  arose  at  five  (A.  M.)  and 
started  off  on  our  up-hill  ride.  It  was  eleven  miles  up  the  mountains, 
but  the  grade  was  so  easy  that  there  were  only  two  hills  which  we 
could  not  ride  with  perfect  comfort.  Through  the  Narrows  it  was  lovely, 
the  mountains  close  on  each  side,  and  the  river  crossed  by  picturesque 
bridges.  The  fog  which  hung  over  the  mountains  in  the  early  morning 
soon  disappeared,  or  we  rose  above  it,  and  we  had  the  loveliest  view 
imaginable.  Near  Frostburg  is  the  most  picturesque  little  town,  right 
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on  the  mountain  tops,  nestling  among  the  trees  with  its  white  houses 
against  the  green  background.  This  was  Eckhart,  a little  mining  vil- 
lage, a veritable  Swiss  town  as  far  as  looks  went.  Many  of  the  men, 
as  we  passed  through,  were  on  their  way  to  work  with  the  lamp  in  their 
caps. 

“We  reached  Frostburg  about  eight  o’clock,  and  found  it  a very 
pretty  town  with  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  mountains.  We  went  to  the  new  summer  hotel,  the  Gladstone, 
for  breakfast  While  in  the  dining  room  we  took  a picture,  secretly  of 
course,  of  the  table  next  to  us.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  building 
for  the  views,  called  on  a Doctor  there,  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
Doctor’s,  then  rode  back  to  Cumberland.  Down  hill  was  fine;  out  of  the 
eleven  miles  there  were  eight  miles  of  coasting-so  old  experienced 
uclies  (sic)  said;  but  we  found  it  better  to  keep  our  feet  Upon  the 
pedals,  though  it  was  no  work  whatever  to  ride.  Of  course  we  made 
very  good  time.  Reaching  Cousin  Rachael’s  at  eleven  o’clock,  after 
dinner  we  took  the  two  o’clock  train  on  to  Washington,  counting  our 
Cumberland  and  Frostburg  experiences  among  the  pleasantest  of  all 
on  our  trip.” 


AT  McHENRY 

RIDDER’S  STORE 

ESSO  MARKET 

“A  country  store  with  city  merchandise” 


B AND  G SALES  COMPANY 

RL  219 — Two  Miles  South  of  Deep  Creek  Lake 

COMPLETE  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  AND  HARDWARE 

Deerfield  4-2076 


ALLEGANY  INN 

FREE  PARKING  FOR  OUR  GUESTS 

CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 
Parkview  2-7810 
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THE  STORY  OF  LOCH  LYNN  HEIGHTS 

By 

E.  R.  O’Donnell 

In  the  September  (1955)  issue  of  The  Glades  Star , Mr.  Jared 
Young  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Mountain 
Lake  Park  Association,  acquisition  of  the  tract  as  well  as  that  tract  ac- 
quired by  J.  C.  Alderson  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  now  known  as  Loch  Lynn  Heights.  . ^ 

Major  Alderson  was  understood  to  be  an  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  He  was  tall  and  erect.  As  a small  boy  I can  remember 
seeing  him  walking  over  his  farm,  which  was  to  become  the  site  of 
Loch  Lynn  Heights.  He  did  not  carry  a cane  but  rather  a pole  or  staff 
about  as  high  as  his  head.  The  farm  was  worked  by  two  colored  men 
whom  we  called  Uncle  Bob  and  Uncle  Dan. 

An  organization  called  the  Lake  View  Land  and  Banking  Com- 
pany was  formed.  A few  lots  across  from  the  Mountain  Lake  Park 
Station  were  sold.  Industry  consisted  of  a planing  mill  and  a brick 
plant.  Later  the  Mountain  Home  Company  was  organized  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Alderson  farm  laid  out  as  a future  town.  The  sur- 
vey was  made  by  J.  Frank  Burley,  an  engineer  from  Moundsville,  W. 
Va.  He  later  had  offices  in  New  York  City  and  Canada  (Montreal,  I 
believe).  The  embryo  town  had  the  advantage  of  being  planned  by  this 
competent  engineer,  not  just  growing  in  haphazard  fashion.  Streets 
were  laid  wide  and  straight  and  to  good  grade. 

Mrs.  Alderson,  I understand,  was  Scotch.  She  re-named  the  project 
Loch  Lynn  Heights.  Many  of  the  streets  running  one  direction  were 
given  Scotch  names,  those  at  right  angles,  Indian  names.  This  plot  of 
about  40  blocks  was  recorded  as  of  Aug.  9,  1894. 

Later  the  Organization  got  larger  ideas  and  purchased  the  G.  P. 
White  farm  and  the  Simon  Baker  farm.  A new  survey  was  made  cov- 
ering all  of  the  White  farm,  parts  of  the  Alderson  and  Baker  farm 
and  from  the  West  Side  of  Wonderly  Road  to  the  East  Side  of  Gor- 
man Road.  Both  plats  were  bounded  on  the  Northwest  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  right-of-way.  The  last  survey  was  made  by 
James  L.  Burley,  father  of  J.  Frank,  and  included  the  first  plan  with 
few  changes.  A sale  of  lots  was  made,  many  being  bought  by  local 
residents  and  by  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  idea  grew  of  having  the  town  incorporated.  Some  were  for 
and  some  against.  The  former  won  and  incorporation  to  the  jast  suryey 
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THE  LOCH  LYNN  HOTEL,  “across  the  tracks”  from  Mountain  Lake  Park  was  operated 
for  many  years  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  C.  List  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1918. 
Picture  through  the  courtesy  ot  Britten  Martin,  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md. 


was  passed  by  act  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  on  April  4,  1896. 
Among  other  provisions  is  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages. 

In  the  first  election  of  town  officials  the  ladies  stormed  the  polls 
and  demanded  the  right  to  vote,  basing  their  claim  on  that  section 
of  the  town  constitution  which  says,  “Anyone  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,”  etc.  was  entitled  to  vote.  They  were  overruled  by  the  election 
judges.  C.  M.  Rathburn  was  elected  mayor. 

The  Loch  Lynn  Hotel  and  summer  residences  as  well  as  homes 
for  local  residents  had  been  built.  This  activity  soon  subsided  and  for 
a number  of  years  little  progress  was  made.  However,  in  recent  years 
a number  of  homes  and  business  places  have  been  built.  Although  the 
original  boundaries  have  been  changed  to  eliminate  some  farm  lands, 
the  town  is  extended  over  quite  a large  area.  All  modern  facilities 
are  available  and  all  homes  except  one  or  two  are  reached  by  hard 
roads.  State  Route  560  passes  through  the  town  to  connect  Route  50 
at  Gorman,  W.  Va.  Loch  Lynn  has  no  debt  and  has  a lov^  tax  rate.  It 
is  considered  a good  location  for  anyone  desiring  a home  in  this  area. 


Kelly’s  Appliance  and  Furniture  Store 

TAPPAN  RANGES,  ADMIRAL  AND  CROSLEY  RANGES 
ARVIN  BREAKFAST  SETS  PULLMAN  LIVING  ROOM  FURNITURE 

NEW  THEATRE  BUILDING  MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MARYLAND 

Thomas  K.  Vance,  Owner  Deerfield  4-4111 
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Some  Recollections 
of  Deer  Park 

By 

Robert  Browning  Garrett 

One  day  in  September,  1900,  a correspondent  for  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  while  a guest  at  the  Deer  Park  Hotel,  sent  an  article  to  his  paper 
in  which  he  wrote:  — 

“The  comfortable  and  well-appointed  folk  who  loaf  luxuriously 
and  cultivate  the  delights  of  an  elegant  ease  and  idleness  on  the  porches 
of  the  hotel  at  Deer  Park  today  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  the 


DEER  PARK  HOTEL.  Built  in  1872.  Operated  until  1924.  This  picture  through  the 
courtesy  ot  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 


natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  a ‘notion’  that  a plain  man  had 
fondly  cherished  in  the  glades  and  woods  and  by  the  mountain  springs 
of  Allegany  county  64  years  ago— a man  who  foregathered  familiarly 
with  the  bear  and  the  panther,  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  antlered 
buck;  to  whom  the  rattlesnake  was  but  a diverting  incident  and  the 
wild  turkey  or  mountain  trout  a bright,  brief  joy  in  the  intervals)  of 
business. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1836  that  Meshack  Browning,  famous 
hunter  and  ranger,  first  entertained  the  happy  thought  of  taking  unto 
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himself  a deer  park,  thus  shrewdly  conjoining  business  with  pleasure; 
and  forthwith  he  proceeded  to  the  prosecution  of  his  project  in  that 
primitive  fashion  which  was  handiest  to  him.  He  began  by  wrestling 
‘nip  and  tuck’  with  one  royal  buck  on  the  snow  and  persuading  another 
to  lend  himself  to  an  artless  scheme  of  ‘benevolent  assimilation’  by 
arguments  that  must  have  appeared  to  any  deer  susceptible  of  civiliza- 
tion at  once  incontrovertible  and  alluring. 

‘I  drew  his  leg  around  a tree,’  he  wrote,  ‘and  held  him  there  until 
he  tired  himself  and  lay  still.  Then  I tied  his  hind  legs  to  one  end  of 
a long  pole  and  his  forelegs  to  the  other  end  and  passed  another  cord 
around  his  kidneys  and  to  the  pole  to  keep  him  from  straining  his 
back.  Then  I took  the  end  of  the  big  pole  and  drew  him  to  the  road 
where  I loosed  him  . . . and  I drove  him  before  me  like  a sheep  until 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  But,  as  he  refused  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther, I had  to  throw  him  and  tie  him  again  and  haul  him  home,  where 
I kept  my  deer  five  or  six  years.’  Behold  the  beginning  of  Deer  Park.” 

A few  of  the  older  residents  of  Deer  Park  well  remember  seeing 
deer  grazing  in  a small  park  surrounded  by  a high  fence  that  enclosed 
a few  acres  in  the  tiny  valley  between  the  McGraw  property  and  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  hotel  grounds,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
railroad  tracks.  Through  this  there  runs  a small  stream  of  clear  water. 
John  Mason  of  the  North  Glade  settlement  relates  that  his  father, 
many  years  ago,  was  engaged  by  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis  to  capture 
several  deer  for  this  enclosure  at  Deer  Park.  The  elder  Mason  man- 
aged to  do  this  with  the  aid  of  a sort  off  lasso  and  a pair  of  snowshoes 
during  a period  of  very  heavy  snowfall,  when  the  deer  were  practi- 
cally helpless.  These  deer,  we  presume,  formed  the  tiny  herd  that  for 
some  years,  probably  in  the  late  70rs  and  early  80’s,  inhabited  the 
little  “deer  park.”  One  day  in  1932  the  writer’s  father  pointed  out  to 
him  and  the  late  George  Dawson  the  dim  outlines  of  the  path  formed 
by  the  deer  in  moving  around  the  edge  of  their  enclosure.  This  was 
just  below  the  site  of  the  old  Elkins  cottage,  on  what  then  was  the 
Davis  property. 

It  may  come  as  a surprise  to  some,  however,  to  learn  that  the 
name  “Deer  Park”  was  applied  as  early  as  1774  to  a tract  of  2,000 
acres,  including  the  town  of  Deer  Park.  The  naming  is  attributed  to 
a veteran  surveyor,  one  Benjamin  S.  Brown,  who  appears  to  have 
been  working  with  or  for  the  famous  Colonel  Francis  Deakins.  At 
that  time  the  lands  of  Lord  Baltimore  were  being  patented  or  granted 
to  those  willing  to  pay  the  nominal,  fees  required.  A similar  tract  im- 
mediately west  of  “Deer  Park”  was  patented  at  the  same  time  and 
given  the  reassuring  designation  of  “Peace  and  Plenty.”  Upon  part  of 
this  latter  tract  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  and  cottages  were  built.  Just 
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why  “Deer  Park”  was  given  its  name  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Very 
likely  it  was  a purely  fanciful  one,  as  were  many  of  the  names  given 
to  similar  surveys  in  those  days.  The  Maryland  Journal  of  October  6, 
1789  had  the  following  advertisement:—  “Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
the  subscribers  intend  applying  to  the  next  General  Assembly  for  to 
confirm  unto  them  a tract  of  land,  called  Deer  Park,  lying  in  Washing- 
ton County,  according  to  the  field  notes  and  actual  survey  of  the 
same.”  The  subscribers  were  Daniel  Jenifer,  George  Scott  and  John 
Swan.  The  latter  no  doubt  was  the  General  John  Swan  after  whom  the 
town  of  Swanton  later  was  named.  At  any  rate,  the  village  that  began 
to  take  form  with  the  coming  of  the  Iron  Horse  to  the  glade  country  in 
1851  was  given  the  name  “Deer  Park.” 

Three  forces  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  primarily  to  the 
founding  and  continuation  of  the  little  town.  Besides  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  they  were,  in  the  order  of  their  coming,  Senator  Davis  and 
his  lumber  operations  and  associated  activities,  and  the  Deer  Park  Ho- 
tel. Of  these  three,  the  only  one  now  left  is  the  railroad.  Apparently 
there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  houses  at  what  is  now  Deer 
Park  when  the  railroad  arrived,  and  for  several  years  thereafter.  Very 
shortly  after  1851,  however,  the  Droege  family  arrived  from  Germany 
via  Baltimore  and  erected  the  imposing  brick  dwelling  that  still  stands 
a j^hort  distance  from  the  station.  This  house  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire  some  years  later,  but  was  rebuilt  promptly.  The  original  walls  were 
not  badly  damaged  and  remain  as  they  were  when  first  erected,  except 
for  the  gable  ends,  where  bricks  of  a different  color  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  repairs. 

The  Jankey  house  stood  along  the  railroad  at  No.  47  Cut  just  east 
of  Deer  Park.  It  burned  one  winter  night  about  the  year  1908.  At  the 
western  edge  of  what  later  became  the  Davis  lawn  stood  a small  house, 
probably  the  home  of  a trackman.  A Baltimore  and  Ohio  “Company 
House”  stood  on  the  bank  just  south  of  the  Elkins  cottage,  beside  the 
railroad.  This  was  occupied  by  Tom  Shaw,  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
Deer  Park  section  of  railroad,  when  it  burned  one  day  about  the  year 
1874.  Lawrence  Stanton  lived  here  in  1861  when  employed  as  section 
foreman.  Foreman  Cogley  also  occupied  the  house  for  some  time  dur- 
ing that  period.  In  a small  house  by  a spring  long  since  covered  over, 
just  north  of  the  site  of  the  hotel  station,  lived  Michael  Madigan,  whose 
son  Michael*  was  born  there  in  March,  1865.  Thus  the  son,  who  still 
lives  at  Deer  Park,  is  by  a wide  margin  the  town's  oldest  resident,  hav- 
ing spent  all  of  his  90  years  within  a mile  of  his  birthplace.  The  little 
Madigan  house  was  razed  when  the  hotel  was  built. 

The  railroad  station  at  Deer  Park  seems  to  date  from  1860.  At 

*Michael  Madigan  died  after  this  article  was  written. 
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least  it  is  mentioned  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  records  for  that  year.  Pro- 
bably the  station  facilities  at  that  date  were  on  the  primitive  side,  how- 
ever, for  the  records  further  indicate  that  on  February  8,  1865  Deer 
Park  was  made  a “Second  Class  station.”  In  the  year  1869,  according 
to  that  remarkable  veteran  railroad  conductor,  Marshall  Marmaduke 
Sayre  (1846-1928),  a platform  was  built  alongside  the  single  track 
railroad,  just  below  the  Droege  place.  From  here,  Captain  Sayre  assert- 
ed:—“Old  Mr.  Droege  used  to  ship  his  whiskey.” 

For  some  years,  during  the  Civil  War  period,  Mr.  Droege  operat- 
ed a distillery  on  what  later  became  known  as  the  Grimes  place.  The 
writer’s  uncle,  Michael  A.  Garrett,  recalled  vividly  that  one  summer 
day  during  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  about  10  or  12,  his  father  sent 
him  to  get  a gallon  bucket  of  whiskey  for  the  men  who  were  helping 
him  with  his  farming.  The  cost,  twenty-five  cents!  Unless  razed  lately, 
a solid  old  stone  building  known  as  the  “Still  House”  remains  standing 
along  the  little  stream  not  far  from  where  the  new  state  highway  will 
cut  through  the  Grimes  farm. 

For  many  years  the  station  stood  in  the  southeast  corner  of  what 
is  now  a vacant  lot  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  old  Griffin  house.  This 
served  as  a telegraph  office  in  those  days  when  a telegraph  office  was 
an  integral  part  of  every  small  railroad  town,  but  many  years  ago  the 
telegraph  office  was  discontinued.  In  those  days  the  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood would  gather  in  the  telegraph  office  of  an  evening  to  hear  the 
news  as  the  old  Morse  operators  picked  it  out  while  passing  over  the 
wires  and  gave  it  to  their  friends.  After  the  discontinuance  of  telegraph 
service  at  Deer  Park  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  set  up  telegraph  instru- 
ments in  the  home  of  the  writer’s  father  near  the  hotel.  On  election 
night  his  friends  would  walk  over  from  Deer  Park  to  get  the  election 
returns.  This  of  course  was  not  why  the  company  put  in  the  instru- 
ments. Its  purpose  was  to  be  able  to  call  out  someone  in  the  dead  of 
a winter  night  to  round  up  trackmen  when  trains  were  stalled,  or  in 
danger  of  stalling,  in  the  deep  snowdrifts.  One  winter  morning  about 
the  year  1874  the  Wheeling  Accommodation  stalled  in  a snowdrift  at 
the  hotel  station  and  was  not  dug  out  until  afternoon. 

An  agency  was  maintained  at  Deer  Park  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  telegraph  office,  and  when  the  old  station  burned  down, about  the 
year  1900,  a new  station  was  built  which  still  stands.  As  an  aftermath 
of  the  Great  Depression,  the  agency  was  discontinued  in  1932.  Today 
the  station,  ill  kept  and  forsaken,  bears  but  a faint  resemblance  to  the 
neat  and  bustling  little  place  which  was  presided  over  by  the  late 
William  B.  Griffin,  who  for  many  years  prior  to  1916  was  the  capable 
and  courteous  agent. 

Deer  Park  is  located  at  an  altitude  of  about  2455  feet  above  sea 
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level,  near  the  foot  of  the  Deer  Park  Grade  which  extends  for  some 
three  miles  eastward  to  Altamont,  the  highest  point  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  an  elevation  of  2628  feet.  From  the 
time  the  railroad  was  built  through  the  glades,  trains  had  difficulty  in 
negotiating  this  grade,  even  though  it  is  only  .923  per  cent.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  a common  occurrence  for  eastbound  freight  trains  to  stall 
in  snow  drifted  deep  in  No.  47  Cut,  and  many  a Flagman  has  suffered 
from  the  intensely  cold  winds  that  swept  along  the  tracks  as  he  forced 
his  way  back  through  the  snow  to  flag  an  approaching  train. 

About  1898  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  set  up  a tiny  telegraph  office 
at  a point  opposite  the  hotel  siding,  with  Operators  F.  N.  Reis  and 
William  Dorsey  in  charge,  each  working  a 12-hour  shift.  A small  freight 
engine,  probably  of  the  1200  class,  was  assigned  to  this  point  to  help 
freight  trains  eastbound  up  the  grade  to  Altamont.  The  Engineers 
were  Hanson  B.  Rice  and  Michael  A.  Carney,  both  young  enginemen. 
This  being  a very  desirable  job,  veteran  Engineers  and  Firemen  pro- 
ceeded to  take  over  this  work,  as  they  were  permitted  to  do,  and  they 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES  A.  ZIM- 
MERMAN. Picture  taken  in  front  of 
Deer  Park  Hotel  in  1897.  Prof.  Zim- 
merman and  his  Naval  Academy  Band 
provided  the  music  at  Deer  Park  and 
Oakland  hotels  for  many  seasons,  com- 
mencing in  1893.  Zimmerman  was  the 
composer  of  many  popular  band  pieces 
such  as  “Anchor’s  Aweigh.”  Courtesy 
of  Robert  B.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md. 


promptly  moved  their  families  to  Deer  Park.  Among  these  were  the 
popular  “Uncle  Bill”  Hennen  and  James  A.  Annan.  About  the  same 
time  came  G.  W.  L.  Lohm  and  Fireman  John  Sluss.  Michael  J.  Canty 
came  along  some  years  later.  Truman  H.  Mosser,  better  known  as 
“Buck,”  came  to  Deer  Park  about  1908  as  a Fireman,  married  Nora 
Specht,  a local  girl,  and  was  a resident  for  many  years,  later  moving 
to  Mountain  Lake  Park  when  the  helper  engines  were  transferred  to 
that  point.  A number  of  Deer  Park’s  young  men  became  Firemen, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  on  the  helpers.  Among  these  were  Harry 
Thrasher,  Dan  Hinebaugh,  Jim  Hardesty,  Earl  George,  Mason  Smith, 
Otto  Droege,  Charles  A.  Garrett  and  others.  Of  these  only  Messrs. 
Mosser,  Droege,  George  and  Garrett,  all  now  Engineers,  are  still  in 
service. 

John  W.  Jankey  and  George  W.  Riley  began  as  Firemen  in  the 
80’s  and  were  promoted  in  due  time  to  Engineer.  Mr.  Jankey  later 
went  with  the  “New  Road,”  as  the  West  Virginia  Central,  now  the 
Western  Maryland,  was  known  in  those  days.  On  December  2,  1902, 
before  the  day  of  complete  air  control  of  trains,  Mr.  Jankey’s  freight 
train  ran  away  down  a steep  grade  at  Tub  Run  near  Thomas,  W.  Va. 
and  was  wrecked  on  a sharp  curve.  Mr.  Jankey  was  killed  in  the 
wreck.  Mr.  Riley  was  killed  just  below  Swanton,  Maryland,  in  April, 
1906,  when  his  engine  turned  over  on  him.  He  was  running  an  engine 
of  the  2000  class  on  Train  12,  eastbound,  that  night,  when  it  struck 
an  empty  coal  hopper  which  buckled  out  of  a freight  train  on  the 
west  bound  track,  due  to  pressure  from  a helper  engine  on  the  rear,  as 
Train  12  was  passing. 

Many  residents  of  Deer  Park  were  employed  as  trackmen  from 
the  time  the  town  was  settled.  Among  these  were  Patrick  Bannon  (who 
was  killed  near  No.  47  Cut  in  1873  when  the  railroad  was  being  double- 
tracked  through  Deer  Park);  Lawrence  Stanton,  Section  Foreman  in 
the  60’s  and  70’s;  Michael  Madigan  and  his  sons;  Emanuel  B.  Xing; 
the  Landis  and  Hinebaugh  boys,  to  mention  a few. 

The  helper  station  was  expanded  from  time  to  time,  as  many  as 
four  or  even  more  engines  being  assigned  there  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.  This  necessitated  the  building  of  coal  and  water  supply 
systems.  The  motive  power  increased  in  size  and  finally  the  huge  com- 
pound Mallet  locomotives  of  the  7000,  7100  and  7200  class  were  as- 
signed to  Deer  Park.  At  this  point  for  many  years  dining  cars  were 
cut  off  by  nighti  passenger  trains  and  set  on  the  hotel  siding  to  be 
picked  up  by  early  morning  trains.  The  helper  station  was  moved  to 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  some  three  miles  to  the  west,  about  1920,  and 
was  continued  with  occasional  cessations  and  gradual  lessening  of  mo- 
tive power  until  1949,  by  which  time  the  Diesel  was  so  well  on  its 
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way,  with  its  superior  tractive  power,  that  the  helpers,  at  that  period 
the  versatile  4400  and  4600  Mikado  type  locomotives,  were  taken  out 
of  service  permanently.  Nowadays  trains  of  previously  unheard  of 
length  and  tonnage  roar  through  Deer  Park,  drawn  by  efficient  if  not 
picturesque  Diesels,  and  only  occasionally,  on  a local  freight  or  work 
train,  is  heard  the  bark  of  the  steam  engine’s  exhaust  and  the  music 
of  its  whistle. 

In  1880  the  census  reported  that  Deer  Park  had  four  churches, 
one  school  and  a population  of  200.  M.  P.  Tillson  was  the  Postmaster; 
Dr.  G.  H.  Hocking  was  the  local  physician;  Joseph  Lashorn  and  Lo- 
renzo Thrasher  were  plasterers  and  there  also  were  two  shoemakers, 
J.  C.  Rodeheaver  and  W.  S.  Lantz.  L.  H.  Schoolfield,  Clarence  Tillson 
and  Frank  Thrasher  were  carpenters,  and  Andy  Williams  was  the 
blacksmith.  No  town,  however  small,  was  completely  staffed  in  those 
days  unless  it  had  a blacksmith.  Mrs.  Steele  and  Col.  E.  C.  Tillson 
ran  boarding  houses  and  the  latter  also  was  the  station  agent.  Col. 
Tillson  (1807-1892)  came  to  Deer  Park  from  Maine  in  1866  as  an 
agent  for  Governor  Frank  Thomas,  who  had  sawmills  at  Swanton  and 
Frankville.  Later  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Davis  interests  in 
the  Deer  Park  area.  He  was  active  politically,  being  elected  Deer 
Park’s  first  mayor  when  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1884.  He  also 
served  as  County  Commissioner.  The  Tillson  house  was  an  odd  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  two  separate  houses  connected  by  a one-story  dining 
room.  It  stood  near  the  Davis  homes  and  was  known  as  “The  Wing 
and  Wing.”  It  burned  down  many  years  ago. 

Among  the  churches  was  the  Union  Church,  built  about  1873, 
apparently  used  at  will  by  Catholic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Unit- 
ed Brethren.  It  was  in  this  church  that  a celebrated  debate  on  “What 
Catholics  Do  Not  Believe”  took  place  in  November  and  December 
of  1874,  between  Father  William  Mahony  of  St.  Peter’s  Catholic 
Church,  Oakland,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Thatcher,  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  M.  E. 
Church,  Oakland.  The  writer  recalls  that  when  attending  school  at 
Deek  Park  years  ago  he  saw  a large  steel  tank,  intended  for  baptismal 
purposes,  at  this  church,  which  would  indicate  that  the  Baptists  were 
among  those  who  used  the  church.  Since  1923  it  has  been  used  by 
the  Episcopalians. 

A Methodist  church  was  erected  many  years  ago.  It  burned  down 
one  Sunday  in  1899  and  the  present  church  was  built  a year  or  two 
later.  Little  in  the  way  of  records  concerning  this  church  is  available. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Powers  is  listed  as  the  first  pastor. 

St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  July,  1875,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Miller.  The  Elders  were  John  Jankey, 
Jacob  Thrasher  and  Emil  F.  Droege.  P.  M.  Stemple,  W.  S.  Lantz, 
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Samuel  C.  Hoye  (who  later  became  Postmaster)  and  William  D. 
Hoye  were  Deacons.  There  was  a membership  of  45.  The  first  mar- 
riage recorded  was  that  of  Louise  Jankey  and  Lloyd  Chambers,  August 
20,  1876.  Perhaps  services  were  held  at  first  in  the  all-embracing  Union 
Church,  for  the  Lutheran  church  was  built  in  1883.  The  basement 
under  the  Lutheran  church  was  used  as  a public  school  during  the 
winter  following  the  razing  of  Deer  Park’s  first  school,  to  be  men- 
tioned later.  Wilbur  C.  Jones,  who  had  came  to  Deer  Park  very  re- 
cently from  Ohio,  was  the  first  teacher.  The  following  year  Mrs. 
John  W.  Williams,  a summer  visitor  who  will  be  mentioned  further, 
and  who  it  appeared  already  was  manifesting  an  interest  in  Deer  Park, 
hired  Miss  Mary  Grafflin  of  Baltimore  who  taught  the  school  for  two 
years.  Meantime  a new  school  was  being  built  and  this  opened  in  due 
time  with  Miss  Helen  Harrison  and  Rev.  John  Laughlin  as  teachers. 
This  is  the  school  building  which  was  replaced  by  the  present  one 
some  years  ago. 

By  1940  the  Lutheran  Church  had  been  unused  as  a church  for 
more  than  20  years,  due  no  doubt  to  death  or  removal  of  the  older 
members,  and  title  to  the  property  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Emil  F.  Droege.  In  that  year  the  church  building  was  bought  by  Rev. 
G.  W.  Burkhart  and  a group  of  his  denomination,  the  Full  Gospel  or 
Pentecostal  sect,  who  tore  down  the  old  church  and  rebuilt  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  McGraw  property.  This  church  burned  down  on  March 
19,  1944.  It  was  rebuilt  the  following  year. 

The  school  mentioned  in  the  census  report  for  1880  was  built 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  triangle  in  the  center  of  town  prior  to 
1870.  At  that  period  Allegany  County,  which  of  course  then  included 
all  of  Garrett,  seems  to  have  had  only  a casual  interest  in  public  ed- 
ucation. Some  towns,  of  which  Deer  Park  was  one,  built  their  own 
schools,  and  the  County  School  Board  in  1870  voted  to  take  over  the 
Deer  Park  school  building  upon  payment  of  $375.00  to  the  town. 
This  old  school  was  replaced  years  later  by  another'  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  school,  the  latter  having  been  erected  some 
years  ago  as  noted  previously. 

It  probably  is  not  generally  known  that  Deer  Park  was  a con- 
tender for  selection  as  county  seat  of  Garrett  County  when  the  coun- 
ty was  formed  in  1872.  There  were  grave  fears  that  if  Deer  Park  per- 
sisted in  its!  efforts  along  this  line,  the  county  seat  surely  would  be 
Grantsville  or  Accident.  Deer  Park  finally  was  persuaded  to  desist, 
and  Oakland  later  was  selected  by  a not  too  comfortable  margin. 

Listed  as  farmers  in  the  census  of  1880  were:— James  Archibald, 
Richard  Burke,  Wm.  Chadderton  (who  hanged  himself  in  his  barn 
near  Deer  Park  nearly  50  years  ago),  Hugh  Cooper,  Henry  G.  Davis, 
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Emil  F.  Droege,  Wm.  Evans,  Joseph  Foster,  John  and  Samuel  W. 
Friend,  Michael  Garrett  (father  of  Michael  A.  Garrett  previously 
mentioned),  Elijah  and  Jacob  Hershberger  (both  of  whom  served  in 
the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War  and  who  had  a water  mill  on  the 
Little  Yough  opposite  the  Peter  S.  Garrett  farm).  Also  listed  were 
Robert  J.  Head,  George  Hill,  Sebastian  (Boss)  Hinebaugh,  Samuel 
C.  Hoye  (a  Confederate  veteran),  Isaac  King,  Luke  Male,  Martin 
Maley,  George  Marley,  (who  will  be  mentioned  later),  George  Mar- 
vel, John  H.  Miller,  Garrett  Moon,  Joseph  Nesbitt,  James  E.  Paugh, 
James  E.  Paugh  Jr.,  John  Riley  (who  in  August,  1880,  at  the  age  of78, 
in  a fit  of  despondency  hanged  himself  in  his  barn  on  what  later  be- 
came the  Andrew  Pysell  farm  just  north  of  Deer  Park).  The  farmers’ 
list  concludes  with  the  names  of  Mahlon  and  William  School ey,  Joseph 
Speicher,  L.  A.  and  P.  M.  Stemple,  Joseph  Stevens,  A.  J.  Stotelmeyer, 
James  and  Jeremiah  Tasker,  Daniel  and  J.  W.  Wilson,  E.  J.  Willson 
and  Lawrence  Zwoll.  The  latter  was  an  eccentric  German  who  died 
some  years  ago  on  a little  farm  at  Sand  Flat. 

By  1882  Dr.  J.  W.  Laughlin  had  taken  the  place  of  Dr.  Hocking 
and  “Pete”  Connell  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  storekeepers.  The 
population  meantime  had  increased  to  250.  The  crossroads  hamlet  of 
Johnstown  (now  Hoyes)  had  suffered  the  loss  of  its  postoffice,  in 
charge  of  Daniel  Smith  (grandfather  of  Cecil  Smith  of  Oakland), 
and  Deer  Park  was  shown  as  the  postoffice  for  the  little  village  14 
miles  away.  The  population  of  Johnstown,  incidentally,  was  but  20. 

A remarkable  resident  of  Deer  Park  was  the  venerable  George 
Marley,  mentioned  above  as  a farmer  in  1880.  He  was  born  at  Stock- 
ton,  England,  April  1,  1836.  As  a lad  he  ran  away  from  home  about  1852 
and  became  a sailor.  He  enlisted  in  a naval  detachment  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  but  soon  was  transferred  to  Company  C of  the  99th 
New  York  Infantry,  serving  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  wound- 
ed twice  at  the  battle  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  participated  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  and  other  engagements.  He  was  an  interested  spec- 
tator when  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  fought!  their  famous  duel 
in  Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1862.  He  came  to  Deer  Park  in  1866, 
so  he  once  told  the  writer,  having  been  hired  by  Senator  Davis  to 
build  the  chimneysi  of  the  summer  home  he  then  was  erecting.  Mr. 
Marley  known  to  his  associates  as  “Brother”  because  of  his  habit  of 
referring  to  everyone  indiscriminately  by  that  appellation,  did  not  use 
tobacco  or  intoxicants.  A lifelong  Democrat,  he  arose  at  2:00  A.  M.  on 
election  day  in  1938  in  order  to  be  certain  to  get  to  the  polls  to  cast 
his  vote  for  David  J.  Lewis  for  United  States  Senator.  He  then  was 
102.  Although  his  hearing-  became  defective  in  later  years,  he  retain- 
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ed  the  use  of  his  other  faculties  until  his  death  on  March  23rd,  1941, 
about  one  week  before  reaching  his  105th  birthday.  He  was  Garrett 
County’s  last  and  oldest  survivor  of  the  Civil  War. 

Hice  R.  Laughlin,  son  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Laughlin,  was  born  in  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1870,  and  was  brought  to  Deer  Park  when  a boy.  As  a 
youngster  he  was  irrepressible,  and  many  tales,  some  of  them  perhaps 
apocryphal,  are  told  of  his  antics.  Among  them  is  one  involving  the 
stopping  of  a fast  passenger  train,  eastbound,  at  Deer  Park,  which  was 
not  a scheduled  stop.  The  youthful  Hice,  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
visitor  to  Deer  Park  who  wished  to  leave  that  afternoon,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  payment  of  two  dollars,  applied  grease  to  the  rails  on 
the  ascending  grade  just  west  of  the  station.  The  result  was  that  the 
drivers  slipped  helplessly  and  the  train  slid  to  a stop,  whereupon  the 
visitor  climbed  on  board.  Hice  had  disappeared  by  this  time,  and  the 
engine  crew  by  the  judicious  use  of  sand  eventually  got  the  train 
past  the  greased  section  of  track  and  the  slight  grade  past  the  station 
*and  thence  to  Cumberland,  on  time. 

On  another  occasion  a freight  train  was  descending  the  Deer  Park 
grade  from  Altamont  at  a fast  clip  one  wintry  night,  when  suddenly 
the  Engineer  saw  a red  lantern  close  ahead  on  the  curve  at  No.  47  Cut 
just  east  of  Deer  Park.  In  desperation  he  applied  his  brakes,  but  of 
course  was  unable  to  stop  until  the  entire  train  had  passed  the  scene. 
The  crew  hastened  back,  expecting  to  find  a flagman  dead  along  the 
track,  but  all  they  could  find  was  a battered  red  lantern  of  regulation 
railroads  design.  Conductor  John  Carr  told  the  writer  many  years  age 
that  it  was  his  train  that  hit  the  lantern  and  that  he  later  found  out 
Hice  Laughlin  had  built  a snow  man  in  the  center  of  the  westbound 
track,  had  put  a lighted  red  lantern  in  its  arms  and  then  had  hidden 
nearby  to  enjoy  the  crew’s  consternation,  realizing  fully  that  they 
could  not  stop  before  striking  the  lantern,  due  to  the  short  sight  on 
the  curve.  It  is  well  that  Captain  Carr  did  not  find  young  Mr.  Laugh- 
lin that  night,  although  with  the  passage  of  the  years  he  could)  laugh 
heartily  at  the  incident. 

One  day  John  Male  brought  a load  of  crossties  to  the  lumber 
yard  at  Deer  Park  and  after  unloading  them  left  his  team  and  sled 
and  went  to  a store.  Hice  took  the  crossties  and  built  a wall  around 
the  tired  horses,  propping  them  up  with  mine  props.  Upon  returning, 
John  learned  who  had  played  the  trick  upon  him  and,  in  a rage,  start- 
ed after  Hice,  who  was  not  far  away.  Hice  ran  up  the  hill  to  his  home, 
through  the  house,  out  the  back  door,  with  John  close  behind,  and 
into  the  stable.  Here  he  managed  to  hide  from  John,  which  was  fortu- 
nate, for  John  was  not  a man  to  be  trifled  with.  Paranthetically,  it  was 
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this  same  John  Male  who  showed  the  writer,  some  35  years  ago,  in 
a thicket  of  jack  oaks  in  Dawson  Glade,  a circular  row  of  flat  stones 
which  he  said  marked  the  spot  where  the  Indians  used  to  conduct 
their  ceremonials.  John  was  a descendant  of  the  Indian  who  in  1755 
carried  messages  and  mail  for  General  Braddock  and  in  consequence 
came  to  be  called  “Mail,”  later  modified  to  “Male.”  Mail,  or  Male,  as- 
sumed or  was  given  also  the  Christian  name  “Will.”  He  married  a ne- 
gro cook  who  was  with  Braddock,  and  after  the  latter’s  defeat  settled 
in  what  is  now  Garrett  County.  He  has  many  descendants  in  Garrett 
County  and  West  Virginia.  This  data  concerning  the  Male  family  was 
given  to  the  writer  about  1916  by  the  late  William  D.  Hoye,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  at  Deer  Park. 

An  older  brother  of  Hice  Laughlin  suggested  to  his  father  that  he 
send  Hice  away  to  school,  or  somewhere,  before  someone  killed  him. 
This  suggestion  was  not  followed.  Hice  managed  to  survive  and  be- 
came a telegraph  operator  when  only  about  15  and  later  was  promoted 
to  train  dispatcher,  assistant  train  master  and  train  master  at  Grafton. 
Finally,  in  the  late  1920’s,  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Cum- 
berland Division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  extending  from  Bruns- 
wick to  Grafton  and  including  that  part  of  the  road  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  youthful  pranks.  Mr.  Laughlin  died  some  years  ago 
and  fittingly  enough  is  buried  in  the  Deer  Park  cemetery  near  his 
old  home. 

William  Sisk  was  a carpenter  in  and  around  Deer  Park  for  many 
years.  Bill  really  preferred  fishing  to  working  at  his  trade,  being  an 
easygoing  bachelor.  However,  when  ordinary  carpenters  were  stump- 
ed by  .some  intricate  problem,  Bill  was  hunted  up  for  consultation. 
When  the  imposing  summer  home  of  the  late  James  Swan  Frick  was 
being  built  by  the  Baltimore  contracting  firm  of  Philip  Walsh  and  Sons, 
in  1892-93,  the  experienced  carpenters  from  Baltimore  had  difficulty  in 
laying  out  the  ornamental  staircase.  Bill,  then  a young  man,  volunteer- 
ed to  show  them  how  to  do  the  job— and  did  so.  A few  years  later, 
work  on  the  amphitheater  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  with  its  unique 
system  of  roof  supports,  came  to  a standstill  as  the  carpenters  pon- 
dered over  the  complicated  blue  prints.  Someone,  happily,  remember- 
ed Bill  Sisk,  and  was  able  to  locate  him.  Bill  soon  cleared  up  the  dif- 
ficulty with  the  result  that  the  graceful  building  that  for  many  years 
was  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood  was  brought  to  completion.  On  still 
another  occasion,  so  it  is  said,  the  Deer  Park  interlocking  tower  was 
being  built.  A technical  problem  arose  and  work  ceased.  Then  some- 
one saw  Bill  Sisk  calmly  fishing  in  the  Little  Yough  nearby.  Shortly 
thereafter  Bill  had  solved  the  problem,  work  was  proceeding  again, 
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SUMMER  HOME  OF  T.  HARRISON  GARRETT  AT  DEER  PARK.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett on  porch.  John  W.  (son)  is  on  high  wheel  bike;  Horatio  (son)  is  on  second  floor  porch  with 
maid.  Robert  (son,  still  living)  is  likely  in  one  of  the  carriages  in  front  of  the  cottage.  Courtesy  of 
Robert  B.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md. 


and  Bill  was  back  at  his  fishing.  He  died  many  years  ago  and  is 
buried  at  Deer  Park. 

Two  sons  of  the  late  Wilbur  C.  Jones,  for  many  years  a merchant 
at  Deer  Park,  entered  the  field  of  politics  after  admission  to  the  bar. 
The  elder,  Charles,  has  been  a resident  of  Ohio  for  many  years  and 
has  held  various  responsible  positions  in  the  political  and  religious  life 
of  that  state.  His  younger  brother,  E.  Ray  Jones,  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  elder  members  of  the  bar  in  Oakland,  in  1940  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration  of  Governor  Nice. 

In  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  survey  of  Deer  Park  was 
made  as  far  back  as  1774,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
Glades  Path  over  which  Washington  and  other  noted  travelers  made 
their  way  in  the  early  days,  was  cut  through  the  northern  edge  of  the 
original  tract  of  Deer  Park.  Westward  from  the  old  Ingman  place 
this  Path,  which  later  became  the  state  road,  climbed  the  hill  at  Deep 
Creek  and  passed  through  the  Michael  Garrett  farm.  It  followed  the 
top  of  the  ridge  here,  where  it  can  be  seen  clearly  today,  and  descend- 
ed the  west  slope,  crossing  the  present  Route  38  a short  distance 
north  of  the  Pysell  crossroads.  At  the  Andrew  Pysell  (now  Rollman) 
farm  the  present  day  Altamont  road  merges  with  the  old  road.  This 
Altamont  road  was  constructed  many  years  ago  to  replace  the  old  state 
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road  where  it  crossed  the  swamps  east  of  the  Garrett  farm,  the  idea 
being,  presumably,  to  secure  a more  stable  roadbed  in  time  of  wet 
weather.  From  Pysell’s  west  to  what  now  is  Oakland  the  present 
highway  passes  the  “Anchorage,”  Broad  Ford  and!  the  site  of  the  old 
Calmes  home  by  way  of  almost  exactly  the  same  route  as  that  chosen 
for  the  state  road  by  Col.  Francis  Deakins  and  Joseph  Neville  when 
they  surveyed  it  in  1785.  The  road  through  this  section  apparently 
was  constructed  a year  or  two  later. 

The  “Anchorage”  was  the  summer  home  of  Captain  Roger  Perry, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  Cumberland,  and  his  descendants,  and  was  a landmark 
near  Broad  Ford  for  many  years  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  about 
1915.  The  Perry  family  were  not  related  to  the  famous  naval  officers 
who  distinguished  themselves,  respectively,  on  Lake  Erie  and  in  open- 
ing the  door  to  Japan  in  1854.  Captain  Roger  Perry,  however,  is  said 
to  have  commanded  the  first  United  States  warship  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic under  steam  power  (with  masts  and  sail  in  reserve  in  case  of 
steam  failure).  The  celebrated  anchors  which  gave  the  place  its  name 
and  which  still  may  be  seen  near  what  once  was  the  front  gate,  curi- 
ously enough  do  not  possess  any  particular  historical  significance  aside 
from  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  they  were  transported  to  their  pre- 
sent resting  place  by  an  elder  member  of  the  Perry  family  who  had 
secured  them  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  these  two  ancient  anchors  is  the  fact  that  for  so  many  years  they 
have  defied  alike  both  the  junk  dealer  and  the  collector  of  antiques. 

Colonel  George  Truesdell  came  to  Garrett  County  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  about  the  turn  of  the  century  and  bought  up  much  land 
between  Deer  Park  and  Altamont,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  springs 
at  the  foot  of  Backbone  Mountain  known  as  the  Altamont  Springs.  On 
this  land  he  raised  fancy  sheep  which  he  used  to  ship  to  breeders 
as  far  away  as  South  Africa.  He  built  a modern  bottling  house  along- 
side the  railroad  below  his  home  and  piped  the  spring  water  to  this 
point.  He  bottled  the  water  and  shipped  it  by  the  carload  to  a large 
department  store  in  Washington  where  it  was  sold  to  the  public  under 
the  name  “Altamont  Springs  Water.”  The  Colonel  maintained  this  in- 
dustry for  many  years,  giving  employment  to  a number  of  local  men 
and  women,  among  whom  were  William  B.  Miller,  George  W.  Marley, 
W.  S.  Cormany  and  various  members  of  the  Thrasher  family. 
It  is  said  that  he  not  only  realized  no  profit  from  the  enterprise,  but 
on  the  contrary  voluntarily  absorbed  a large  annual  deficit  rather  than 
close  down  the  plant. 

The  Colonel’s  summer  home,  “Truesdell’s  Heights,”  was  on  top 
of  the  hill  above  the  old  Blackburn  log  cabin,  the  Blackburn  farm  be- 
ing one  of  the  properties  purchased  by  him.  Here  he  erected  a large 
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wooden  water  tank,  supported  by  a high  wooden  tower,  to  supply 
water  to  his  home.  This  landmark  was  visible  for  many  miles  in  all 
directions,  and  even  after  the  Colonel  had  died  and  his  estate  had 
passed  into  other  hands,  the  lonely  old  tower  and  tank  defied  the 
elements  for  many  years,  finally  collapsing  when  the  supports  rotted 
away.  An  engineer  officer  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War, 
Colonel  Truesdell  personally  laid  out  the  driveway  that  by  easy  grades 
and  a series  of  graceful  curves  led  from  the  house  to  the  highway  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  Colonel  owned  one  of  the  first  automobiles 
brought  to  the  mountains  by  rail  for  the  summer.  This  was  a White 
steamer  with  a door  in  the  rear  of  the  tonneau  and  a wicker  basket, 
long  and  narrow,  at  each  side. 

“Glamorgan,”  the  summer  home  of  the  John  W.  Williams  family 
of  Philadelphia,  was  located  just  northeast  of  Deer  Park.  On  a beau- 
tiful site  Mr.  Williams  erected  a large,  picturesque  frame  dwelling  after 
having  occupied  somewhat  smaller  cottages  at  the  hotel  for  several 
summers.  After  his  death  the  property  was  owned  for  many  years  by 
the  Grimes  family.  One  of  the  Grimes  boys,  William,  married  June 
Dunnington,  daughter  of  W.  C.  Dunnington  who  for  many  years  op- 
erated the  Mountain  Lake  Park  Hotel.  The  hotel  now  is  operated  by 
Mrs.  Grimes.  Another  son,  Bushrod,  better  known  as  “Jack,”  married 
Sadie,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Laughlin. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Williams  was  a leader  of  society  in  her  home  city. 
During  her  stay  at  Deer  Park  she  was  instrumental  in  forming,  with 
the  aid  of  other  interested  visitors,  an  organization  known  as  the 
Deer  Park  Friendly  Society.  In  a neat  little  building  constructed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  north  end  of  town,  and  known  as  “Friendly  Hall,” 
carpet  looms  were  installed  and  the  young  women  of  the  neighborhood 
were  instructed  in  the  intricacies  of  rag  carpet  weaving.  A local  car- 
penter, Frank  Thrasher,  was  engaged  at  about  the  same  time  to  in- 
struct some  of  the  boys  in  the  elements  of  woodworking.  The  class, 
which  included  Roy  and  Chester  Bobet,  Fred  and  Eugene  Walter,  Al- 
bert and  Edward  Thrasher,  Otto  Droege  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others,  met  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  for  perhaps  two  months  during  the  winter,  in  Mr.  Thrasher's 
shop,  and  made  mission  type  furniture  which  was  sold  to  help  defray 
expenses.  Although  it  now  is  more  than  45  years  ago,  the  writer  re- 
calls vividly  how  gratified  he  was  when  he  prevailed  upon  his  father 
to  secure  his  admission  to  the  class  one  winter.  Yes,  in  those  days 
extra-curricular  activities  around  Deer  Park  when  the  hotel  was  clos- 
ed for  the  season  were  quite  limited. 

A daughter  of  Mr.  Williams  married  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  also 
of  Philadelphia,  a handsome  man  who  attracted  attention  whenever 
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he  rode  his  beautiful  bay  horse  along  the  country  roads.  Dr.  Mitchell 
built  a quaint,  rustic  summer  home,  known  as:  “The  Four  Winds*”  on 
the  crest  of  a gentle  slope  on  the  Altamont  road  adjoining  the  Wil- 
liams estate.  A frequent;  visitor  here  was  the  Doctor’s  father,  the  fa- 
mous neurologist  and  author,  Dr.  Silas  Weir  Mitchell  (1829-1914)* 

Senator  Henry  G.  Davis  has  been  called  the  founder  of  Dee-r 
Park.  Certainly  he  was  a most  influential  figure,  from  very  early  days 
until  he  completed  his  lumbering  and  other  operations  in  Ga*  rett 
County  and  moved  to  Elkins,”  W.  Va.,  where  he  had  built,  meantime, 
a palatial  home,  “Graceland.”  Employed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
as  a brakeman,  and  promoted  within  a few  years  to  various  positions 
of  much  responsibility,  this  farseeing  man  left  the  service  of  the  rail- 
road when  still  young  and  went  into  the  lumber  and  coal  business. 
In  1866  he  built  a large  frame  summer  home  at  Deer  Park  and  bn 
April  26,  1867  moved  into  it  from  his  home  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  He 
owned  vast  tracts  of  timber  and  coal  land  in  Garrett  County  and  in 
West  Virginia,  and  while  operating  in  Garrett  County  maintained  his 
summer  home  at  Deer  Park. 

He  erected  sawmills  at  various  points  on  and  near  Deep  Creek 
and  sawed  into  lumber  the  extensive  tracts  of  white  pine,  hemlock 
and  hardwood  that  once  covered  that  section  of  Garrett  County.  To 
transport  this  to  his  lumber  yard  at  Deer  Park  he  built  tramroads 
over  which  heavy  trucks,  with  flanged  iron  wheels,  were  pulled  in  con- 
voys by  teams  of  mules.  These  trucks  or  cars  ran  on  strap  iron  fasten- 
ed to  wooden  stringers,  and  were  capable  of  holding  heavy  loads. 
Large  barns,  No.  1 at  Deer  Park  (which  burned  to  the  ground  in  No- 
vember, 1899);  No.  2 probably  at  the  mill  site;  No.  3 and  No  4,  res- 
pectively on  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  Buck’s  Knob  south  of  the 
railroad,  were  built  primarily  to  accommodate  the  mules  when  not  on 
the  road.  In  addition  to  his  activities  as  a lumberman,  the  Senator 
farmed  much  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer  Park,  and  large  numbers 
of  men  were  employed  on  his  farms  as  well  as  at  the  mills  and  on  the 
tramroad.  He  also  conducted  a general  store  at  Deer  Park  for  many 
years.  On  top  of  a hill  south  of  Deer  Park  he  built,  about  1873,  an 
observation  tower  and  a road  by  which  it  could  be  reached  by  horse 
and  buggy.  The  observatory  long  since  has1  disappeared,  but  the  hill 
is  still  known  locally  as  “Observatory  Hill,”  and  years  ago  was  noted 
for  its  huckleberries.  Many  gallons  of  these  delicious  berries  were 
picked  each  year  by  the  women  and  children  of  Deer  Park.  The  bush- 
es grew  in  the  open  field  and  were  easy  to  reach. 

In  the  70’s  the  Senator  built  the  five  lettered  cottages,  “A”  “B” 
«C”  “D”  and  “E”  adjacent  to  the  Deer'  Park  Hotel.  These  he  rented 
in  the  summer  and  eventually  sold  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  In  his 
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later  years  he  was  engaged  in  building  the  West  Virginia  Central,  now 
the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  from  Piedmont  to  Elkins.  In  spite  of 
his  varied  activities,  however,  he  found  time  to  entertain  many  prom- 
inent people  of  that  day  at  his  Deer  Park  home.  Among  these4  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  in  1886;  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
in  1889;  W.  W.  Corcoran  of  Washington;  General  Bristow;  Colonel 
Lamont;  Governor  Denison  of  Ohio;  Senators  Gorman,  Bayard,  Pen- 
dleton and  Sherman,  and  many  others.  The  Senator  gained  his  title 
by  serving  as  United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  1870-82.  In 
1904,  at  the  age  of  81,  he  ran  on  the  Democrat  ticket  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  but  was  defeat 
ed.  He  was,  vigorous  until  the  very  last,  and  when  in  his  late  eighties 
built  the  Coal  and  Coke  Railroad  through  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia.  He  died  at  Elkins  in  1916  at  the  age  of  93. 

When  Senator  Davis  left  Deer  Park  ini  1893  he  sold  his  summer 
home  to  Colonel  John  T.  McGraw,  coal  operator  and  political  leader 
from  Grafton.  Here  Colonel  McGraw  spent  many  summers  with  his 
aged  mother  and  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  Durbin,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Warder, 
Jr.,  Miss  Rose  McGraw,  and  his  nephew,  John  T.  McGraw  II.  The 
latter,  a very  popular  young  man,  died  suddenly  while  a student  at 
Yale  in  1911,  his  death  being  a severe  blow  to  his  uncle  who  idolized 
him.  Colonel  McGraw  suffered  various  business  reverses  in  later  life 
and  died  some  years  ago.  The  old  house  caught  fire  several  years 
later  and  burned  to  the  ground. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  and  elaborate  of  Deer  Park’s  summer 
homes  was  the  James  Swan  Frick  residence,  on  a commanding  site 
west  of  the  hotel  on  land  originally  part  of  the  Deer  Park  Hotel 
tract.  Designed  by  the  well  known  Baltimore  architects  Baldwin  and 
Pennington,  this  was  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frick  and  the  form- 
er’s father,  William  E.  Frick,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter  two. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frick  in  1914,  Mr.  Frick  sold  the  property  to 
the  late  A.  T.  Watson,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  then  Purchasing  Agent 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company.  One  night  in  the  winter  of  1931 
the  mansion  caught  fire  from  some  unknown  cause  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  place  now  is  owned  by  J.  E.  Helbig. 

President  John  W.  Garrett  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  seems  to 
have  envisioned  Deer  Park  as  a future  summer  resort  almost  as  soon 
as  he  became  a Director  of  the  road,  in  1857.  He  was  made  President 
the  next  year,  and  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1860  noted  that 
the  railroad  was  “arranging  to  build  additional  hotels.”  These  plans 
were  delayed  by  the  Civil  War  during  which  the  railroad  suffered 
very  severe  damage,  principally  from  the  Confederates.  However,  in 
1868  the  company  purchased  from  the  Perry  family  whose  summer 
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home  was  at  the  “Anchorage,”  near  by,  between  300  and  400  acres 
of  the  tract  of  land  originally  known  as  “Peace  and  Plenty,”  adjoin- 
ing Deer  Park  on  the  west.  At  one  time  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  con- 
sidered erecting  the  hotel  in  the  grove  of  white  oak  trees  north  of  the 
railroad  just  east  of  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

After  preliminary  clearing  of  the  site,  which  took  about  a,  year, 
work  began  officially  on  the  construction  of  the  Main  Building  on 
July  4,  1872,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  and  Ohio’s  2nd  Vice  President,  William  P. 
Keyser.  The  hotel  was  built  in  the  Swiss  Alpine  style,  Mr.  Garrett 
having  noted  and  admired  this  type  of  building  while  on  a trip  to 
Europe  some  time  previously.  It  was  constructed  of  native  white  pine 
with  roof  of  slate  of  contrasting  colors,  and  heavy  tin.  It  was  four 
stories  in  height  above  a stone  basement  which  also  was  above  ground. 
The  latter  was  used  in  the  early  days  as  a cafe  and  even  for  'sleeping 
quarters  when  guests  could  not  be  accommodated  elsewhere  in  the 
hotel.  Later  it  was  used  for  the  golf  shop,  carpenter  and  plumber 


PICTURE  OF  DEEPEST  SNOWDRIFT  ON  RECORD 

Cutting  open  a section  of  Rt.  38  at  Frank  Dewitt’s  near  Deei<  Park,  Maryland.  Bruce  Lohr 
is  in  the  foreground.  Picture  taken  in  February  1936.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Robert  B.  Garrett, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  picture  was  taken  by  Nelle  C.  Nethken,  now  Mrs.  R.  B.  Garrett. 
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shops  and  for  storage.  The  building  was  surmounted  by  a picturesque 
cupola  from  which  a fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
obtained.  Thi^  cupola  or  observation  tower  was  a feature  of  the  land- 
scape for  so  many  years  that  it  seemed  to  many  of  us  to  be,  a perma- 
nent part  of  the  scene  from  a distance. 

In  addition  to  the  Main  Building,  which  was  opened  formally 
on  July  4,  1873,  the  various  necessary  buildings  such  as  laundry,  sta- 
ble and  carriage  house,  and  servants*  quarters  were  erected.  There 
also  was  a cold  storage  building  and  a large  icehouse  in  which  was 
stored  each  winter  about  25  carloads  of  ice,  usually  secured  from 
breweries  or  other  large  manufacturers  of  artificial  ice.  Nearby  was 
a building  containing  pool  and  billiard  rooms  and  bowling  alleys.  Just 
beyond  this  was  constructed,  about  1887,  a large  building,  with  glass 
roof,  containing  two  swimming  pools,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  wom- 
en and  children.  Each  pool  was  about  30  by  60  feet,  with  a maximum 
depth  of  nine  feet  in  the  men’s  pool  and  six  feet  in  the  other.  Also 
provided  were  Turkish  and  Russian  baths.  Here  Captain  William  H. 
Dryden,  a professional  stunt  swimmer  and  instructor,  gave  swimming 
lessons.  Each  year,  assisted  by  his  pupils  and  his  daughter  Lola,  he 
gave  a very  interesting  swimming  exhibition. 


BARKLEY  LUMBER  & BUILDERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

Listonburg,  Penna.  Phone:  Confluence  4961 

A new  business  in  an  interesting  old  village.  Are  you  planning 
to  build  a home  in  the  Tablelands?  Come  and  see  us! 


POINT  VIEW  INN 

“Beauty  spot  on  Deep  Creek  Lake” 
near  Oakland,  Maryland 

CATER  TO  SPECIAL  DINNER  PARTIES 


Russell  Conwell  said:  “Acres  of  diamonds  are  to  be 
found  in  your  backyard.” 

See  the  TABLELAND  and  see  the  WORLD  through 

THE  CONLON  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
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Henry  Gassaway  Davis 
Tramroad 

(Based  on  Notes  by  George  Hamill  Rodeheaver) 

About!  1892  when  I was  eight  years  old  I worked  with  four  men 
in  tearing  up  the  tramroad  that  Henry  Gassaway  Davis  had  construct- 
ed shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  This  tramroad  led  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Deer  Park  west  by  way  of  Sand  Flat  where  it 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  going  north  into  the  Thayerville-Brown- 
ing  area  what  is  now  Deep  Creek  Lake,  the  other  going  west  through 
Cranberry  Marsh  to  Red  Run,  and  then  on  to  Swallow  Falls,  where 
again  it  parted,  one  branch  going  up  Tolliver’s  Run,  and  the  other 
up  Muddy  Creek  almost  to  Cranesville.  This  tramroad  went  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  through  my  grandfather’s  farm. 


Mr.  Davis  used  mules  exclusively  to  pull  the  cars  that  carried 
the  logs  and  lumber  from  the  various  sawmills  on  location.  These 


Judge  Patrick  Hamill,  the 
only  citizen  of  Garrett 
County  ever  to  be  elected 
to  Congress.  Elected  in 
1868.  The  editor  of  “Table- 
land Trails”  was  born  in  his 
Oakland  residence,  corner  of 
Second  and  Pennington.  On 
this  site  is  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Thayer 
Jr. 
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were  up-and-down  sawmills  that  preceded  the  circular  saw.  The  tram- 
road  was  a 48  or  50  inch  tread,  with  ties  notched  for  stringers,  four 
by  six  inches  and  about  twenty  feet  long.  The  stringers  were  held 
fast  in  the  notches  of  the  ties  by  wooden  wedges.  On  the  top,  the  four- 
inch  side  of  the  stringers,  strap  iron,  one  half  by  two  inches,  was  nail- 
ed. These  flat,  small  iron  strips  kept  the  stringers  from  wearing  out. 

He  provided  a large  barn  for  the  mules,  and  a large  rooming 
house  for  the  men.  These  were  located  about|  a half  mile  west  bf  the 
farm  of  Dr.  Fundenburg.  They  were  built  of  upright  white  pine,  seme 
boards  two  feet  wide.  The  floors  also  of  white  pine  of  wide  dimen- 
sions. Both  buildings  were  painted  barn  red. 

Mr.  Robert  Head  was  the  manager.  Phillip  Filsinger  now  re- 
sides on  that  site.  The  old  barn  and  house  were  torn  down,  and  from 
the  material  the  present  Filsinger  house  was  rebuilt.  The  surround- 
ings were  beautifully  landscaped  with  pine,  oak,  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers, with  gravel  walks  through  the  yard. 

At  Pond  Run  below  Paradise  Church  and  where  the  old  drive-in 
theatre  on  Pond  Run  was  located,  there  Mr.  Davis  had  a switch  and 
siding.  The  tramroad  was  a single  track— and  this  siding  provided  a 
place  of  passing  for  the  trains  of  cars  going  empty  to  pass  those  re- 
turning loaded.  In  some  places  where  they  had  sharp  curves  the 
small  steel  T-rails  were  used.  The  wood  could  not  be  bent  on  sharp 
curves,  so  they  used  T-rails. 

The  west  branch  leading  to  Cranberry  Glade  Marsh,  also  known 
as  the  Buncer  place,  crossed  the  marsh  by  big  logs  laid  first  length- 
wise. and  then  the  ties  laid  on  the  logs  crosswise.  The  floor  of  the 
tramroad  through  the  marsh,  and  over  Red  Run  was'  made  of  white 
pine  boards,  three  inches  by  eighteen  inches,  as  three  of  them  laid 
side  by  side,  covered  the  ties.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the  mules 
from  falling  through  the  ties— as  the  mules  pulled  the  cars,  walking 
between  the  rails  in  single  file.  There  would  be  anywheres  from  four 
to  twelve  mules  pulling  the  cars,  which  varied  from  four  to  ten  to  a 
train. 

Through  the  marsh  the  road  was  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  Going  through  this  marsh  the  road  passed  to  the*  left  of  the 
old  beaver  dam,  and  the  Indian  Camp  on  the  adjacent  hill.  This 
marsh-section  of  the  road  was  a half  mile  in  length.  The  beaver  dam 
has  long  since  gone  out  of  existence;  it  was  about  a thousand  yards 
east  of  the  Clark  Glotfelty  house  on  Red  Run  to  the  left  of  the  road 
going  to  the  breast  of  Deep  Creek  Dam.  The  old  sink  hole,  in  what 
was  once  the  beaver  dam,  is  still  in  existence.  Since  this  marsh  con- 
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tained  a large  beaver  colony,  and  nearby,  on  the  other  side  of  Hoop 
Pole  Ridge,  there  was  a large  salt  lick  that  attracted  game  animals 
Indians  frequented  this  locality  and  evidently  camped  there  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  field  where  Rodeheaver  Cemetery  is  located 
I have  picked  at  one  time  as  many  as  aj  peck  of  arrow  points.  The 
field  next  to  the  cemetery  was  covered  by  large  and  small  rocks,  the 
large  ones  were  snaked  off  by  chain  and  horse.  A large  stone  fence 
was  made  from  these  rocks,  and  when  Route  219  was  built  the  road- 
makers  used  the  stones  from  this  fence  to  make  the  roadbed. 

For  my  work  I was  paid  ten  cents  a day,  and  was  allowed  to 
keep  the  spikes  that  I picked  up,  which  I sold  for  scrap.  I remember 
seeing  Mr.  Davis  at  Deer  Park  when  I was  a boy.  My  father  and  I 
hauled  the  iron  removed  from  the  Cranberry  Marsh-Sand  Flat  section 
to  Deer  Park.  Our  team  was  named  Sade  and  Dan;  Dan  was  the  off- 
spring of  Sade.  They  were  black;  both  had  white  faces,  and  two  white 
hind  feet.  They  almost  looked  like  identical  twins. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  ...  and 
THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  TUCKER  COUNTY  FAIR 
AUGUST  20-26,  1956 

Historical  Pageant  to  Be  Presented  on  Athletic  Field 
at  Parsons  High  School,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  at  eight  o’clock. 


For  Pageant  tickets  or  other  information  call  or  write  J.  Kenton 
Lambert,  president  of  the  Tucker  County  Fair  Association  or  Joe 
B.  Barrick,  general  chairman  of  the  Centennial  Committee. 


Old  fashioned  corn  bread  and  bean  supper  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  starting  at  five  o’clock  in 
K.  of  P.  Hall.  Served  by  the  Farm  Women’s  Clubs  of  County. 
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From  Deer  Park  to  New  York 

By 

John  Albert  Droege 

This  story  begins  February  28,  1861.  The  scene  is  the  large, 
three-story  brick  building  in  Deer  Park  Village,  Md.,  in  which  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers  were  born.  Seventeen  years  later  a fifty-four 
year  career  in  the  Railroad  world  was  started. 

My  father  was  born  in  Bremen,  Germany  in  1839  and  died  De- 
cember 29,  1906  in  Deer  Park.  In  his  day  he  was  magistrate,  post- 
master, store  keeper  and  farmer  in  Deer  Park.  Grandfather,  with  his 
two  sons,  came  over  about  1845  from  Bremen.  My  mother  came  from 
Brunswick,  Germany.  One  of  his  sons,  Emil  F.  Droege,  born  in  Bremen 
in  1829,  met  my  mother  in  Baltimore.  Grandfather,  being  a hunting 
and  fishing  addict,  went  cut  to  the  Glades  when  the  B & O Railroad 
got  it’s  first  track  that  far,  about  1848.  While  hunting  he  became  in- 
fatuated with  the  country  and  purchased  about  1,000  acres  of  land, 
at  something  like  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  from  a hermit  named  Wells. 
As  he  closed  the  deal  he  saw  and  shot  a deer  and  commented,  “We 
will  name  this  place  Deer  Park.”  They  built  the  brick  house  already 
referred  to,  and  standing  today. 

Up  to  the  time  I began  my  Railroad  career  in  1878,  I worked  on 
the  farm  (from  “Cain’t  see  to  Can  see”)  and  spent  one  summer  work- 
ing on  the  new  highway  between  Oakland  and  Deer  Park,  at  fifty  cents 
a day,  one  summer  in  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  livery  stable;  and  recall 
having  often  driven  a carriage  with  the  two  daughters  of  Carl  Schurtz. 
Will  Thresher  and  I alternated  in  driving  a four-horse  bus  to  and  from 
Oakland  when  they  had  balls  at  Oakland.  We  were  selected  because  we 
knew  how  to  handle  four-in-hands  and  could  find  the  road  in  the  dark- 
est nights.  In  those  days  we  often  saw  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Senator  S. 
B.  Elkins  (Davis’  son-in-law),  Secretary  Blaine.  I especially  recall 
when  President  Grover  Cleveland  spent  his  honeymoon  in  Deer  Park. 
I have  a clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald,  June  5,  1886  covering 
about  one-half  of  a page,  much  of  it  being  an  interview  with  “Hunter” 
N.  Browning  whose  dates  generally  coincide  with  mine. 

Being  infatuated  with  the  Railroad  life  I was  permitted  to  become  a 
student  in  the  Altamont,  Md.,  telegraph  office  which  necessitated  walk- 
ing two  and  one-half  miles  each  way  daily,  and  often  in  two  feet  of 
snow  and  the  thermometer  anywhere  around  or  below  zero.  A news- 
paper records  forty  below  zero  once  in  the  Glades.  Altamont  is  located 
at  the  top  of  the  famous  seventeen  mile  B & O grade  eastward  and  at 
the  highest  point  on  the  B & O Railroad,  about  2700  feet  altitude. 
Near  the  Altamont  office  there  are  two  springs  not  over  one-half  mile 
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apart;  the  waters  from  the  eastern  spring  running  into  the  Potomac. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  those  from  the  western 
spring  find  their  way  through  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  New  Orleans. 

After  graduating  I was  appointed  agent  at  Deer  Park,  handling  tel- 
egraphy, freight,  passenger,  express,  carrying  the  mails  to  and  from 
the  post  office  twice  a day,  keeping  some  lumber  yard  records  and 
ringing  a “mule  bell”  for  the  teamsters  on  the  tramway  at  four  o’clock 
each  morning,  for  which  Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  with  characteristic 
generosity,  paid  me  twenty-five  dollars  a month.  Later  on  “Gene”  Kil- 
dow,  day  telegrapher  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  became  ill  and  “Jim”  an- 
derson,  Master  of  Trains,  had  me  substitute  for  him.  The  following 
summer  I was  transferred  to  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  telegraph  office,  and 
especially  to  carry  on  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Spencer,  Vice  Pres,  of 
B & O,  whose  secretary,  W.  S.  Townsend,  encouraged  me  to  take  up 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  season  I again 
returned  to  Piedmont,  Kildow  having  passed  on.  To  get  home  week- 
ends I would  hop  the  engine  of  number  ten  in  the  afternoon  and  to 
pay  my  passage  was  generally  required  to  fire  the  engine  up  the  sev- 
enteen mile  grade.  The  return  trip,  usually  Sunday  evenings,  was  more 
difficult.  After  walking  to  Altamont  I would  catch  a returning  helper 
down  the  grade  to  Piedmont.  One  night,  some  six  miles  west  of  Pied- 
mont, the  engine  broke  a crank  pin  on  the  left  side  and  practically 
stripped  the  cab.  No  one  seriously  injured.  The  fireman  had  to  flag 
the  rear.  I decided  to  walk  to  Piedmont  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  in 
the  morning.  I asked  the  engineman  if  I could  do  anything  for  him.  He 
requested  I go  over  to  the  master  mechanic’s  office  at  Piedmont  and 
call  for  help.  That  was  a six  mile  walk  through  about  two  feet  of  snow 
at  zero  weather  and  meant  nothing  to  me  at  the  time.  I was  astonished 
the  next  day  when  Master  Mechanic,  Sam  Houston,  in  person,  called 
at  my  office  to  thank  me  for  the  errand.  He  was  known  as  a cold- 
blooded, unresponsive  human.  The  pay-off  came  when  I applied  for  the 
position  of  traveling  secretary  to  General  Manager,  Charles  H.  Hud- 
son, C & O Railway,  Richmond,  Va.  and  learned  that  he  and  Houston 
had  been  bosom  friends  on  the  B & O Trans-Ohio  Division,  along 
with  David  Lee  who  was  in  charge  of  maintenance-of-way.  Houston 
wrote  a strong  letter  in  my  behalf  to  Hudson. 

The  17  mile  grade,  descending  at  some  116  feet  to  the  mile,  Alta- 
mont to  Piedmont,  before  the  perfected  air-brake  came  into  general 
use,  was  a precarious  operating  problem  and  runaway  trains  appeared 
too  often.  To  check  the  speed  limitations,  speed  recorders  were  placed 
in  cabooses.  The  cabooses,  at  times,  would  be  uncoupled  and  braked 
to  conform  to  permitted  speed,  while  the  train  proper  would  speed 
along  to  the  water  stop  just  before  reaching  Piedmont.  The  recorders 
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were  afterwards  put  on  the  engines.  The  fourth  floor  of  the  Piedmont 
passenger  station  became  known  as  the  “dead  room”  because  the  killed 
or  badly  injured  were  put  up  there.  Our  telegram  files  were  up  there 
too.  My  messenger,  Arthur  Wheeler,  could  not  be  induced  to  go  up  there 
in  day  time.  To  get  papers,  I had  to  go.  The  scales  for  weighing  coal 
cars  were  handled  by  McGinness,  a good  fellow  and  a terrific  boozer 
and  also,  like  many,  had  a dread  of  dead  people.  When  we  went  out 
nights  the  usual  wind-up  was  for  us  boys  (Tom  Bosley,  Paul  Hend- 
rickson, John  Walker,  Towns  and  I)  to  cart  “Mac”  home  and  absorb 
tons  of  abuse  poured  out  by  his  highly  esteemed  spouse.  Of  this  we 
tired.  Finally  came  one  night  when  with  much  difficulty  we  lugged 
“Mac,”  in  his  ossified  condition,  up  three  flights  of  stairs  and  laid  him 
out  tenderly  on  one  of  the  slabs  in  the  “dead  room.”  When  he  came  to  the 
following  forenoon,  his  yells  and  downstairs  plunges  resembled  an 
atomic  bomb  test.  For  a long  time  no  female  tongue  lashed  us. 

The  B & O Magazine  of  June,  1917  tells  of  two  messenger  boys  who 
worked  with  me  at  Deer  Park  Hotel.  Eddie  Griffin,  born  Deer  Park, 
May  2,  1872,  and  as  train  master  was  killed  in  a wreck  at  Cove  Run 
on  May  10,  1917.  This  same  magazine  happens  to  mention  the  three 
books  I wrote  years  later.  “Hice”  Laughlin  started  similarly,  went  along 
fast,  was  Sup’t.  at  Cumberland  and  when  he  passed  on  was  an  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  B & O at  Baltimore.  Roy  D.  White,  many  years  Pres., 
Western  Union  and  the  B & O,  came  along  with  me  in  substantially 
similar  lines  of  activity  on  the  B & O. 

During  the  fifty-four  years  of  my  railroad  life  I worked  in  various 
capacities;  on  ten  Railroads  and  in  some  twenty  headquarters. 
This  consisted  of  work  as  already  depicted  and  chief  train  dispatcher, 
train  master,  yard  master,  Sup’t.,  General  Sup’t.,  General  Manager  and 
Vice  Pres.,  while  pinch-hitting  at  intervals  as  train  conductor  and  en- 
gineman.  While  I had  no  qualms  to  running  an  engine  I never  dared 
to  tackle  an  automobile,  having  the  feeling  that  in  that  case  I never 
knew  what  the  other  fellow  was  going  to  do.  Observation  has  not  in- 
creased respect  for  the  intelligence may  I say  the  sanity of  the 

average  horn-tooter,  who  sits  behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile.  No 
device  yet  invented  or  used  seems  adequate  to  shoo  him  off  a railway 
crossing  before  stopping,  looking  and  listening.  A machine  gun  might 

it  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  writer  who  penned  the  following  was 

wise  to  them: 

“He  rushed  upon  the  railroad  track 
To  heat  the  coming  train , 

They  put  the  pieces  in  a sack ; 

But  couldn't  find  the  brain” 

Traveling  with  Major  Hudson  on  the  C & O we  once  had  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  Pres.  C & O on  a special  train.  About  fifteen  officers 
climbed  down  an  embankment  to  look  at  a newly  constructed  culvert. 
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John  Albert  Droege.  Born  February  28th,  1861 
in  the  Droege  brick  house  still  standing  in  Deer 
Park,  Md.  Mr.  Droege  resides  in  New  York  City, 
spending  his  winters  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

On  the  return  to  the  train  above,  somebody  suggested  a race.  Hunt- 
ington won.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  precede  him.  While  on  the 
C & O I induced  Frank  Riley,  Chief  Dispatcher  at  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 
to  take  a more  promising  position  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  on  the  N & W. 
Frank  stayed  there  until  he  died.  Gene  Graham  of  Grafton  also  went 
there  as  train  dispatcher,  Charlie  Friend  of  Deer  Park  came  to  the 
C & O as  telegrapher  and  “Bill”  Anderson,  train  dispatcher  at  Newburg, 
W.  Va.,  and  related  to  “Jim”  Anderson  asked  me  to  assist  him,  the 
result  being  that  he  went  to  Paris,  Ky.,  as  train  dispatcher,  later  on 
Sup’t.,  and  became  a very  close  friend  of  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  li- 
brary fame  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  I understand  Anderson  married  a rel- 
ative of  President  Davis  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  last  thirty  years  of  my  “fifty-four  years  of  a railroad  man’s 
life”  were  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  the  capacity  of  Sup’t.  at  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  York  (Grand  Central  Terminal), 
General  Sup’t.  at  New  Haven,  General  Sup’t.,  New  York  and  General 
Mgr.,  later  V.  P.,  at  New  Haven.  Along  with  my  routine  duties  I wrote 
three  books  covering  Railway  Operation  which  stood  at  the  head  and 
monopolized  that  phase,  which  is  about  eighty-five  percent  of  a rail- 
road’s activities,  for  thirty-five  years.  They  were  published  in  fourteen 
languages  and,  surprisingly,  more  copies  were  sold  in  England  than  in 
our  country.  During  that  period  no  real  competitor  or  rival  appeared. 
A somewhat  disturbing  incident  occurred  when,  in  reading  a book  on 
transportation  by  L.  F.  Loree,  President  of  the  D & H Railroad  and 
President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Conference,  published  by  Putnams, 
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I found  some  three  or  four  pages  clipped  bodily  from  one  of  my  books, 
without  acknowledgment.  Putnam  Co.  promised  to  have  this  corrected 
in  his  second  edition.  There  was  no  second  edition. 

Following  the  experience  obtained  on  the  L.  V.  I introduced  the 
method  of  paying  by  check  on  the  New  Haven,  instead  of  running  pay 
cars  over  the  road,  and  established  that  practice,  although  opposed  by 
just  about  every  person  imaginable. 

Railway  operation  is  sometimes  made  more  difficult  than  need  be 
because  well-meaning  patrons  will  occasionally  obstruct  rather  than  aid 
in  smooth  movement.  On  a Sunday  morning,  as  daylight  saving  time 
went  out,  three  men  neared  the  station  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  ostensibly 
to  board  the  morning  train  for  Boston.  They  were  informed  they  had 
over  an  hour  to  wait.  Already  a bit  well-oiled,  they  looked  for  and  found 
a “life-saving  station”  nearby  and  proceeded  to  load  up.  As  the  train 
came  along,  the  three  waddled  precariously  over  and  managed  to 
reach  the  station  platfrom  as  the  train  was  leaving.  They  rushed  after 
it  and  two  just  managed  to  get  aboard  the  rear  platform  of  the  rear 
coach.  The  third  came  back  laughing  heartily.  The  station  agent  had 
been  watching  the  performance  and,  greatly  disturbed,  asked  this  man 
if  he  intended  to  take  the  train,  and  being  told  he  did  mean  to,  the 
agent  said  he  did  not  see  where  the  laugh  came  in.  The  would-be  pas- 
senger said:  “this  is  different,  you  see  those  two  fellows  who  got  on?” 
The  agent  said:  “yes”.  “Well,  you  see,  they  came  down  here  to  see  me 
off”. 


The  New  York  connecting  Railroad,  operating  Hell  Gate  Bridge, 
East  River,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  April  1917  (see  New  York  Times, 
April  2,  1917),  and  I rode  the  first  train  over  that  bridge  which  was 
Number  172,  the  Federal  Express. 

Early  in  December  1912,  General  Mgr.  Pollock  telephoned  me  and 
asked  that  I transfer  from  the  Superintendency  at  Providence  to  the 
same  position  in  New  Haven.  This  was  my  second  very  difficult  deci- 
sion as  I was  sacrificing  an  established  home,  no  increase  in  salary,  and 
banked  on  the  desire  of  the  higher  officers  seeing  me  through.  It  was 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Asheville- Jersey  City  move  in  that  respect. 
Up  to  that  time  about  all  I could  claim  was  the  acquisition  of  consid- 
erable experience  with  little  remuneration.  Whatever  I have  achieved 
in  this  wicked  world  occurred  between  that  date  and  the  date  of  my 
retirement,  one  year  after  the  permitted  limit,  in  November  1931.  The 
last  officer  for  whom  I worked  was  John  J.  Pelley,  who  came  from 
the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  and  who  later  on  was  made  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Railways.  On  his  return  from  a meeting 
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of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  New  York  one  day,  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  secured  an  increase  of  salary  for  me  and  promotion  to  Vice 
Presidency.  He  was  somewhat  startled  when  I told  him  that  the  first 
part  of  his  statement  sounded  good  but  I did  not  like  the  second  and, 
being  asked  to  explain,  told  him  that  there  could  be  a number  of  Vice 
Presidents  in  any  business  industry  that  no  one  knew  what  their  duties 
were  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  railroad  or  division  of  a railroad  could 
have  more  than  one  Sup’t.  or  one  General  Manager,  and  every  six  year 
old  child  knew  what  his  duties  were.  We  compromised  by  making  my 
title  V.  P.  and  G.  M.  which  gave  me  a better  standing  alongside  of  other 
V.  P.’s,  but  in  all  my  dealings  and  correspondence  I never  used  any  title 
but  that  of  General  Manager. 

During  my  term  in  New  Haven  one  of  my  valued  co-workers  was 
John  Coolidge,  son  of  the  President,  “Cal”  Coolidge.  John  was  most 
trustworthy,  industrious  and  interesting. 

Shakespeare’s  “Man,  proud  man” ...  “a  little  brief  authority”.  Some 
years  ago,  while  waiting  to  take  a train  at  Detroit  I asked  an  inspector 
why  the  partial  overhead  electric  connections.  He  told  me  but  I could 
not  quite  grasp  his  story.  Finally,  he  remarked:  “If  you  were  a railroad 
man  you  would  understand”.  I replied:  “That  is  correct.  Its  funny,  but 
I once  thought  I would  be.  After  fifty-four  years  at  it  I just  gave  up 
trying  and  quit  it  cold.” 


Meshack  Browning’s  log 
cabin  home  at  Sang  Run. 
Cabin  no  longer  standing. 
Courtesy  of  “ The  Glades 
Star.” 
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Some  Notes  on  Sang  Run 

By 

J.  Frank  Browning 

Our  community  derived  its  name  from  a medicinal  plant  known 
as  Gin  Seng.  At  one  time  it  grew  here  in  abundance.  There  is  still 
some  scattered  plants  to  be  found,  and  a few  old  timers  still  hunt  for 
them.  The  roots  bring  a high  price;  they  are  exported  to  China. 

John  Friend  was  the  first  to  settle  here.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Hoyes,  Dewitts,  Brownings  and  others.  In  this  section  was  founded 
one  of  the  first  schools  in  Garrett  County.  It  was  taught  by  a Mr. 
Warren,  an  Englishman,  who  was  sent  here  by  John  Hoye  of  Cum- 
berland, who  also  paid  his  salary.  John’s  brother  William  Waller,  had 
twenty-two  children.  And  the  other  families  were  large.  It  was  here 
that  my  great  grandfather  Meshack  Browning  built  his  Log  Cabin 
home  and  Grist  Mill.  These  sites  can  still  be  seen  below  our  house; 
also  the  old  mill-race.  After  Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye  retired  as  teacher 
in  the  Philippines,  when  not  with  his  family  in  California,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  here  in  Sang  Run,  the  location  of  his  ancestral 
home.  Miss  Ruth  Hoye  who  still  lives  here  assisted  him  in  many  of 
his  historical  undertakings. 

Smith  McClellan  Friend  in  the  1890’s  operated  a Teaberry  Leaf 
Still.  It  was  situated  on  the  spring  drain  of  the  old  Meshack  Brown- 
ing spring.  Here  was  distilled  teaberry  oil,  which  was  used  as  a base 
in  perfumes,  and  also  used  in  certain  medicines.  The  leaves  were 
boiled;  the  steam  was  condensed  through  a coil,  and  the  oil  was  the 
result.  The  leaves  on  being  collected  were  placed  in  burlap  bags. 
Often  a rock  was  concealed  so  as  to  increase  the  weight,  as  the  pick- 
ers were  paid  one  cent  a pound.  There  were  at  sundry  times  moon- 
shine stills  operated  between  Sang  Run  and  McHenry,  most  likely  in 
the  far  recesses  of  Marsh  Hill.  All  through  the  years  the  John  Friend 
Salt  Peter  Cave  has  been  visited  by  the  curious.  Names  are  recorded 
on  its  walls  dating  back  before  the  Civil  War. 

There  is  a cave  along  the  Youghiogheny  River  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  White  Rock  Creek.  There  is  a tradition  that  counterfeiters 
made  coins  in  this  cave.  Many  have  hunted  for  this  cave  but  never 
found  it.  It  had  a small  opening;  it  was  close  to  the  river  on  the 
west  side. 

Buffalo  Marsh  at  McHenry  got  its  name  from  a buffalo  being 
mired  there,  and  died.  The  Friend  brothers  killed  two  buffalo  at  the 
mouth  of  Sang  Run  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  Meshack 
Browning  never  mentioned  having  seen  a buffalo. 

When  I was  a child  an  old  log  house  stood  on  Aunt  Betty  Hoye’s 
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place.  No  one  had  lived  in  it  for  a long  time.  What  I am  going  to  say 
is  true  as  God  lets  me  live.  I with  my  oldest  sister  Margaret  went  to 
look  for  our  brother.  There  was  an  old  cemetery  by  the  old  log  house. 
When  we  came  to  the  rail  fence  surrounding  the  house  there  was  an 
old  man  and  woman  standing  in  the  doorway.  The  old  man  wore  a 
slim  beard  reaching  down  to  his  waist,  and  the  old  woman  was  throw- 
ing out  dish  water.  I asked  them  if  they  had  seen  my  brother  Will. 
They  did  not  answer  after  many  attempts  to  question  them.  This 
scared  us  and  we  ran  home.  No  one  believed  us  as  the  house  had 
been  unoccupied  for  many  years,  and  no  one  answered  the  description 
of  these  two  old  people.  In  later  years  I learned  that  before  this  ex- 
perience of  seeing  the  two  old  people  in  the  doorway  of  the  abandon- 
ed log-house  a tragedy  of  some  sort  had  occurred  there. 

Editor’s  Note:  Places,  teachers  and  dates  of  the  first  schools  in 
Garrett  County:  (1)  Blooming  Rose,  1795,  Robinson  Savage;  (2)  Sang 
Run  (Wm.  Waller  Hoye  Farm),  1820,  John  Yaldwin;  (3)  Sunnyside, 
1823,  Miss  Nancy  Thayer;  (4)  Sang  Run,  1830,  James  Warren;  (5)  Little 
Meadows  (near  Tomlinson’s  Inn),  1842,  Charles  Slemaker. 


A typical  scene  in  Garrett  County  during  the  deer  season 
Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Francis  Ruge,  game  warden. 
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the  first  week  in  December. 


DEER  KILL 

December  27,  1955 

Mr.  Felix  G.  Robinson,  Editor 
Tableland  Trails 
“Mendeli” 

Oakland,  Maryland 

Dear  Mr.  Robinson: 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  December  15  requesting 
the  annual  deer  kill  in  Garrett  County  only  since  open  seasons  were 
established  for  more  recent  years. 

I have  had  our  records  checked  and  submit  the  following  infor- 
mation, which  I trust  is  what  you  wish. 

Deer  kill  in  Garrett  only,  1931  to  date: 


1931 

21 

1944 

307 

1932 

22 

1945 

290 

1933 

49 

1946 

517 

1934 

48 

1947 

466 

1935 

131 

1948 

489 

1936 

105 

1949 

493 

1937 

87 

1950 

374 

1938 

173 

1951 

569 

1939 

171 

1952 

592 

1940 

289 

1953 

468 

1941 

163 

1954 

510 

1942 

297 

1955 

608 

1943 

212 

Total: 

7451 

I am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  “ Maryland  Conservationist ” for  March, 
1955,  on  pages  7 and  10  inclusive  you  will  find  the  deer  kill  for  the 
State  since  1930  and  other  information  on  the  subject. 

Ernest  A.  Vaughn,  Director 

Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commission  of 

The  State  of  Maryland. 
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pitzrailbr||Itons  (Club 

KITZMILLER,  MARYLAND 
(Sponsored  by  Oakland  Lions  Club) 
INSTITUTED  1949 


“A  Live  Club  in  a Live  Town” 

(Bi-State  Membership:  50%Mineral  County,  West  Virginia; 
50%  Garrett  County,  Maryland) 


PAST  AND  CURRENT  PROJECTS 

CONTRIBUTOR  AND  CO-SPONSOR  OF — 

Elk  Garden  High  School  Band 
Kitzmiller  School  Band 

Kitzmiller  Community  Building 
Kitzmiller  Boy  Scout  Troop 
Kitzmiller  School  Botanical  Gardens 
Program  for  Eye  Care  for 
Needy  Persons 

National  Charitable  Campaigns 

The  Botanical  Garden  is  of  exceptional  interest.  The 
inception  of  this  project  was  first  initiated  by  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  Kitzmiller  School  some  years  ago.  Through  his 
efforts  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Garrett  County 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Kitzmiller  Lions  Club  the  gar- 
den has  grown  steadily  in  both  area  and  beauty. 

Today  it  contains  hundreds  of  varieties  of  trees,  flow- 
ers, plants  and  shrubs.  Many  of  these  are  rare  specimens 
not  only  from  all  states  in  the  Union  but  from  foreign 
countries  as  well.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  the  only,  one 
of  its  kind  west  of  Baltimore  and  in  Maryland. 

The  garden  is  equipped  with  picnic  tables  and  visitors 
are  always  welcome  with  no  charge. 
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Kitzmiller  on  the  Potomac 

By  Mrs.  Ruth  Hutson  Ryan 
BLAINE 

At  the  Eastern  side  of  Garrett 
Is  the  little  town  of  Blaine 
Part  of  it  is  in  ‘My  Maryland’ 

Part  is  in  ‘New  Domain’* 

And  if  ye  editor  will  grant  us 
Just  a small  amount  of  space 
We  will  tell  about  the  people 
That  are  found  within  the  place. 

*West  Virginia 

First  we’ll  mention  Mr.  Kitzmiller 
The  farmer  of  our  town 
Who  clears  the  rubbish  all  away 
And  cuts  the  timber  down. 

From  morn  til  night  he  labors  hard 
With  mighty  strength  of  arm 
He  never  bothers  anyone 
Nor  does  his  neighbors  harm. 

Then  we’ll  speak  of  Billy  Pool 
Of  North  Branch  Woolen  Mills 
Who  makes  the  best  of  flannels 
To  keep  away  the  chills; 

And  when  the  flowers  put  forth  their  bloom 

And  all  the  earth  is  gay 

You  can  hear  the  rattle  of  his  loom 

From  morn  til  close  of  day. 

And  if  we  had  the  time  and  brains 
To  write  a director’s  book 
We  would  tell  of  Meshack  Browning 
Who  makes  molasses  shook; 

Then  there’s  ‘Punch’  and  J.  H.  Rafter 
The  two  boys  Claude  and  ‘Bull’ 

Who  dress  the  staves  for  Mr.  B 
And  keep  the  factory  full. 

Yes,  and  there’s  the  other  man 
Our  teamster  Will  McClane 
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Who  with  his  boy,  cars  the  shook 
That  Browning  ships  from  Blaine; 

There’s  Alf  Duvall  of  Preston 
Who  does  the  cooper  work 
He’s  never  known  to  spoil  a job 
And  never  known  to  shirk. 

Now  if  you’re  fond  of  joking 
And  want  to  laugh  all  through 
Just  call  and  have  a social  chat 
With  our  Dutchman  “Scotty”  Pew. 

You  can  look  for  him  at  the  depot 
For  it’s  there  he  hangs  out, 

But  if  his  time  is  not  engaged 
You  will  find  him  angling  trout. 

Nor  do  we  lack  a minister 
The  truth  divine  to  tell 
For  Bro.  Archie  Hamill 
Preaches  long  and  well; 

He  has  lived  here  for  quite  a while 
And  indeed  we  hope  he’ll  stay 
To  labor  for  the  good  of  souls 
And  never  ask  for  pay. 

We  also  furnish  four  good  men 
To  dig  Elk  Garden  coal 
And  they’ll  be  found  at  their  post 
When  ‘Jemmie  calls  the  roll’ 

There’s  E.  G.  Blackburn  and  Seymour  Welch 
As  to  their  work  they  go 
Accompanied  by  Jim  Hickey 
And  our  old  friend  George  Gano. 

We  have  to  have  a gang  of  hands 
To  keep  the  road  in  shape 
So  Billy  Frazee  and  his  men 
Are  working  all  the  while; 

They  like  to  work  upon  the  road 
And  keep  the  slips  away; 
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For  when  it  comes  to  settling  up 
The  Company  is  good  pay. 

But  our  report  will  not 
Do  justice  to  each  soul 
Unless  we  mention  L.  C.  Hamill 
Who  furnishes  the  coal. 

He  has  grown  bald  in  the  service 
(But  perhaps  we  shouldn’t  tell) 

’Tis  not  that  he  has  served  so  long 
But  that  he  has  served  so  well. 

Now  we  have  written  of  these  men 
And  know  that  they’ll  not  care, 

For  a better  set  of  fellows 
You’ll  not  find  anywhere; 

To  every  cause  that  works  for  good 
Each  is  a willing  giver 
And  they  love  the  little  town 
By  the  Potomac  River. 

By  T.  H.  Markwood, 
better  known  as  “Dick”  written 
about  1889,  when  the  local  set- 
tlement was  commonly  known 
as  Blaine. 

Lumber!  Coal!  Water!  Three  of  the  richest  natural  resources  en- 
dowed to  mankind!  All  three  were  found  in  wealthy  abundance  in 
1801  when  Thomas  Wilson  came  to  this  valley  along  the  Potomac  to 
make  his  home.  The  story  of  these  three  natural  resources  is  the  story 
of  Kitzmillerville,  as  it  was  named  by  Ebeneezer  Kitzmiller  in  1877. 

A quiet  valley,  the  Potomac  wending  its  way  eastward,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  virgin  forest  provided  an  invitation  to  the  Indians 
who  roamed  the  area.  But  this  scene  rapidly  changed  when  Thomas 
Wilson  built  a grist  mill  in  1802.  People  came  from  many  miles  to 
have  their  grain  ground  at  Mr.  Wilson’s  mill. 

In  1801  Thomas  Wilson  married  Susan  Bowman  and  to  them 
fifteen  children  were  born.  A daughter,  Emily,  married  Ebeneezer 
Kitzmiller,  for  whom  the  town  was  named. 

During  the  next  four  decades,  farming  and  stock  raising  were 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  families  who  moved  into  the  area.  Sturdy, 
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Scotch-Irish  folk— the  Brays,  Davises,  Hamills,  Harveys,  Junkinses, 
Paughs,  Pews,  Rafters,  and  the  Taskers. 

In  1853,  Ebeneezer  Kitzmiller  built  a woolen  mill,  the  second  in- 
dustry for  the  little  village.  Operated  by  Billy  Pool,  the  excellent 
products  soon  became  nationally  known,  particularly  to  the  lumber- 
men who  enjoyed  the  warmth  and  other  fine  qualities  of  the  Pool 
shirt,  blanket,  and  cloth. 

Power  for  both  the  giant  mill  and  the  woolen  mill  was  developed 
from  the  Potomac  River. 

As  the  community  grew  and  prospered,  so  did  its  needs— spiritual 
as  well  as  educational.  The  first  church  in  the  area  was  a Methodist 
meeting  house  at  Fairview,  a short  distance  from  town.  During  the 
week  the  meeting  house  was  used  for  schooling.  Older  citizens  of  the 
town  date  the  building  of  this  meeting  house  as  early  as  1840. 

In  1884,  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built,  and  again,  the  building 
served  the  dual  purpose  of  education  and  religion.  It  was  not  until  1887 
that  the  first  Methodist  church  was  erected  on  ground  donated  by  Mrs. 
Emily  Kitzmiller.  This  frame  structure  was  used  until  it  could  no  long- 
er accommodate  the  congregation.  In  1911  a new  Methodist  church 
was  erected  and  is  still  in  use  today. 

At  present,  there  are  three  other  churches:  the  Kitzmiller  Pres- 


A hunter  walks  out  of 
one  of  the  forests  of  Gar- 
rett County  with  a wild 
turkey.  Due  to  reforestation 
turkeys  are  more  frequent- 
ly observed  throughout  the 
county.  Picture  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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byterian  Church  built  in  1908;  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception built  in  1929;  and  the  Kitzmiller  Assembly  of  God  Church 
built  in  1918. 

Prior  to  the  building  of  the  first  school,  Henry  O.  Hamill  taught 
a class  in  a front  room  of  the  Browning  House.  His  daughter,  Mollie, 
was  the  teacher  in  the  first  school.  In  1902  a new  school  was  built. 
It  was  not  until  1913  that  a high  school  education  became  available 
to  the  youth  of  the  area.  That  year  twenty-five  students  began  high 
school  work  in  the  elementary  school  building.  Two  years  later  the 
group  moved  into  Warnick’s  Hall  and  from  there  graduated  the  first 
class,  numbering,  five. 

It  was  in  January,  1922  when  the  new  high  school  was  opened 
for  classes.  In  1939,  a unit  of  six  classrooms  was  added  to  the  high 
school  building— these  became  home  for  the  elementary  grades. 

In  1951,  an  attempt  was  made  to  consolidate  the  county  high 
schools.  Inasmuch  as  this  would  have  meant  a thirty-two  mile  bus 
trip  daily  over  Backbone  Mountain,  the  majority  of  the  Kitzmiller 
students  chose  to  attend  nearby  Elk  Garden,  W.  Va.  school,  an  alter- 
native given  them  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

On  January  1 1 of  this  year,  an  addition  to  the  Kitzmiller  Com- 
munity School  was  dedicated.  The  building,  which  now  has  ten  class 
rooms,  a modern  cafeteria  and  all  purpose  room,  houses  grades  one 
through  seven,  with  a staff  of  eight  teachers,  directed  by  Mr.  Bernard 
High,  principal. 

A bank,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kitzmiller,  was  established 
in  1906  with  R.  A.  Smith  as  president.  It  served  the  community  until 
1932. 

The  first  mail  service  was  weekly,  being  brought  by  horse  from 
Altamont.  In  1877  the  first  postoffice  opened,  with  John  Henry  Raft- 
er as  postmaster.  In  1882,  with  the  construction  of  the  West  Virginia 
Central  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  through  the  adjacent  village  of 
Blaine,  mail  was  delivered  there  daily. 

A community  service  not  to  be  overlooked  isi  that  of  the  physi- 
cian. Over  the  years,  these  men  served  the  area:  Doctors  Kennedy, 
Heath,  McLean,  Laughlin,  Strachan,  Saegers,  Miller,  Ravenscroft,  Kal- 
baugh,  Crittenden,  Fidler,  Sisson,  and  the  Copeland  brothers,  (H.  P. 
and  G.  A.).  Today,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years,  Kitzmiller  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  Dr.  Ralph  Calendrella.  A leader  in 
community  affairs,  he  is  at  present  serving  on  the  County  Board  of 
Education. 

This  then,  is  the  history  of  the  town— its  early  business  enter- 
prises, its  religion,  education,  etc.  But  what  of  the  lumber,  the  coal, 
and  the  water?  These,  too  have  a history.  For  it  was  these  resources 
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Mouth  of  coal  mine  on 
east  side  of  Backbone 
Mountain. 


that  developed  the  town  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  citizens  look  for 
their  progress  in  the  future. 

The  virgin  forests  on  the  hillside  provided  the  first  major  indus- 
try. Then  came  the  discovery  and  subsequent  mining  of  the  coal. 
With  the  utilization  of  the  lumber  and  coal,  the  tov/n  prospered. 

Prior  to  1894,  small  scale  lumbering  had  been  done.  Tom  and 
Henry  G.  Davis  had  floated  logs  down  the  Potomac  to  their  saw  mill 
at  Pine  Swamp,  near  Bloomington.  Oak  had  been  cut  for  barrel  staves 
for  the  local  factory.  But  in  the  spring  of  1894,  the  largest  lumber 
operation  began. 

Most  of  the  hill  land  above  the  river  was  owned  by  the  Manor 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Baltimore.  A farm  implement 
manufacturing  establishment  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  Hench,  Dromgold 
and  Shull  bought  the  timber  rights  and  began  operations  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Shull. 

Their  mill  and  store  was  located  at  Dill,  later  renamed  Poto- 
mac Manor.  They  built  the  first  bridge  there,  which  washed  away  in 
the  flood  of  1896.  Mr.  Stanley  Bender,  one  of  Kitzmiller’s  oldest  citi- 
zens, was  employed  by  this  company. 
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A small  amount  of  cutting  was  done  on  the  West  Virginia  side 
of  the  river.  From  there,  they  moved  their  operations  across  the  river, 
up  Wolf  Den  Run  and  continuing  on  up  Lost  Land  Run. 

By  this  time,  the  railroad  had  been  extended  from  Piedmont,  so 
now  the  lumber  was  shipped  out  by  rail.  An  interesting  sidelight  is 
that  the  first  coal  mined  at  the  North  American  mine  was  hauled 
down  the  hill  on  a sled,  and  used  to  run  the  lumber  company’s  train. 

No.  1'  white  and  red  oak  was  cut,  bringing  the  price  of  $14.00 
a thousand  feet.  Hemlock  sold  for  $6.00  a thousand  for  framework 
and  $7.00  a thousand  for  inch  lumber. 

Much  of  the  lumber  was  shipped  to  Brunswick,  Pennsylvania  for 
the  building  of  railroad  cars,  but  a large  amount  was  cut  into  plow 
beams  and  handles  and  shipped  to  York.  Chair  stocks  were  cut  and 
shipped  as  far  away  as  Massachusetts. 

Hench,  Dromgold  and  Shull  ceased  their  lumber  activities  in  1899. 

Pioneer  mining  operations  began  in  November,  1899  at  the 
North  American  mine  under  the  name  of  the  Blaine  Coal  Company. 
This  company  was  a partnership  of  George  W.  Kitzmiller,  Victoria 


A NICE  CATCH — Not  certain  as  to  identity  of  trout  stream;  most  likely  one  flowing  down 
the  east  side  of  Backbone  Mountain.  Looks  like  a pool  on  Crabtree  Creek ..  Picture  through  the 
courtesy  oi  the  Maryland  Inland  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
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E.  Rafter  and  Susan  Pew,  who  later  sold  it  to  T.  B.  Davis  who  re- 
organized it  under  the  name  of  the  Blaine  Mining  Company. 

In  1903,  anthracite  operators  from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Weston-Dodson  Company,  opened  a mine  under  the  name  of  the  Gar- 
rett County  Coal  Company.  Operations  in  the  Dodson  area  ceased  in 
1930. 

In  1905  John  M.  Davis  organized  the  Potomac  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany with  a mine  at  “Pee  Wee.”  This  was  later  bought  by  a Mr. 
Hyte  and  Mr.  Rifetti  about  1908  and  continued  working  until  the 
flood  of  1924. 

Dan  Beckman  headed  the  development  of  what  is  now  called 
Vindex  in  1905  or  1906  under  the  name  of  Three  Fork  Coal  Com- 
pany. A.  B.  Creighton,  of  a mine  engineering  firm  of  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, acquired  the  development  during  World  War  I and  continu- 
ed operations  until  1948. 

A group  of  local  residents  organized  the  Hamill  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  in  1908,  R.  A.  Smith  being  its  first  president. 

The  Shellmar  Mining  Company  was  founded  in  1917  by  a group 
of  New  York  brokers,  with  W.  A.  Marshall  as  president  and  Wil- 
liam Morrison  as  Secretary  Treasurer.  In  1929  this  became  the  Wolf 
Den  Coal  Company  which  continued  production  until  1938.  Today,  a 
small  operation  in  this  area  is  known  as  the  Wolf  Den  Coal  Corpor- 
ation. 

A'  family  from  Baltimore,  by  the  name  of  Nethken  formed  the 
Garrett  Coal  Corporation  in  1940. 

A considerable  number  of  smaller  operations  are  in  progress  to- 
day. These  are  operated  under  leasing  arrangements  with  the  origin- 
al companies.  In  recent  years,  a fairly  large  amount  of  strip  mining 
has  been  done  in  the  area. 

Of  the  original  potential  tonnage  of  the  Kitzmiller  mining  area, 
probably  less  than  30  per  cent  has  been  utilized.  The  low  volatile 
content,  the  high  BTU  content,  together  with  the  high  fusing  tem- 
perature of  the  ash,  make  the  coal  seams  of  this  territory  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Appalachian  coal  region. 

Through  the  years,  the  citizens  have  continued  to  build  and  make 
progress  for  the  future.  They  can  be  justly  proud  of  such  community 
endeavors  as  their  Community  Civil  Defense  Building  and  equipment, 
made  possible  by  volunteer1  labor  and  contributions.  It  ranks  second 
only  to  Baltimore  City  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

In  1951  national  recognition  was  given  the  area’s  mine  rescue 
team  when  it  won  first  place  in  the  National  Mine  Rescue  Contest 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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One  of  the  ancient  maple  trees  in  the  sugar  camp  of  Thomas  Wilson  on  top  of  Backbone 
Mountain  near  Kitzmiller.  Mr.  Wilson  produced  three  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  the  spring  of 
1956.  Through  the  courtesy  of  “ The  Glades  Star.” 


The  Botanical  Garden,  originally  a school  project  and  now  super- 
vised by  the  local  Lions  Club,  has  received  wide  acclaim  for  its  beauty 
and  large  number  of  species  of  wild  plant  life. 

A Volunteer  Fire  Department  and  an  extremely  active  Lions 
Club  give  further  proof  of  Kitzmiller’si  community  spirit.  The 
people  know  that  prosperity  will  again  come  to  their  town— valuable 
coal  is  still  there  in  the  hills,  and  the  Potomac  still  flows,  waiting  only 
to  have  its  power  harnessed  and  utilized. 

So  the  little  town  of  Kitzmiller  with  two  natural  resources  still 
in  abundance,  awaits  the  future,  knowing  with  a certainty  that  its 
history  is  in  the  making. 

Information  obtained  from:  Stanley  Bender,  L.  C.  Hutson,  J.  J. 

Walker;  The  Glades  Star,  No.  8,  Vol.  2;  History  of  Methodism  in  Kitz- 
miller, published  by  local  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship;  Kitzmiller  High 
School  yearbook,  1926. 
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THE  HANDIWORK  OF  THOMAS  J.  JOHNSON 

By 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

As  our  country  was  becoming  embroiled  in  World  War  II  a suc- 
cessful coal  operator  from  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  decided  to  invest 
vision,  courage,  hard  work,  and  money  in  reclaiming  some  wasteland 
in  Garrett  County.  In  1942  Thomas  J.  Johnson  undertook  the  project 
of  purchasing  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  (see  the  Deer  Park  article  in  this 
issue),  and  several  properties  centering  in  what  has  always  been  known 
as  the  Col.  Woods  Place. 

It  took  Mr.  Johnson  twelve  years  of  his  life,  and  a large  monetary 
investment  to  purchase  these  properties,  reclaim  fifteen  hundred  acres 
for  farming  and  grazing,  reconditioning  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of 
woodland,  the  building  of  seven  houses,  including  his  own  beautiful 
stone  residence  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  to  stock  the  land  with 
three  hundred  head  of  pure-bred  Herefords.*  The  other  six  homes  are 
occupied  by  tenants  who  supervise  and  work  this  large,  attractive  es- 
tate, named  TOMAR.  Thomas  J.  Johnson,  his  son,  Fred  Johnson,  and 
Virgil  Jones,  a brother-in-law,  are  Directors  of  Tomar  Farm  Manage- 
ment; Mr.  Jones  is  the  Supervisor. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  a log  cabin  in  southern  West  Virginia. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  came  to  Morgantown,  and  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  wise  investment  he  climbed  the  Horatio  Alger  ladder 
ta  success.  Instead  of  retiring  to  a life  of  ease  he  preferred  to  write 
a new  chapter  of  achievement  in  his  crowded  life  by  creating  the  most 
important  development  of  land  culture  in  the  history  of  Garrett  Coun- 
ty. When  visitors  to  Herrington  Manor  and  Swallow  Falls  motor  from 
Oakland  they  soon  come  upon  wide  stretches  of  verdant  pasture  oc- 
cupied by  herds  of  Herefords,  and  large  modern  barns  on  both  sides 
of  the  road.  Large,  well-timbered  forests  skirt  the  fields  wherein  the 
white-tailed  Virginia  deer  have  made  their  habitation.  Early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening  one  might  have  the  thrill  of  seeing 
fifty  or  more  deer  in  one  herd  grazing’  in  a field  near  the  forest  fringe. 

* Hereford  beef  cattle  were  imported  from  Hereford  County,  England  by 
Henry  Clay  in  1817,  and  developed  first  in  Kentucky. 
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Upon  purchasing  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  in  1942  he  dismantled  it. 
After  disposing  of  what  he  did  not  need  he  removed  much  of  its  finest 
woodwork,  and  used  it  in  the  interior  of  his  woodland  residence.  On  the 
Deer  Park  property  were  some  large  cherry  trees.  These  were  cut, 
sawed,  and  seasoned,  and  provided  exquisite  paneling  for  his  rooms. 
The  outer  shell  of  this  residence  was  built  of  stone  from  the  Deer  Park 
swimming  pool. 

As  mentioned  above,  this  estate  was  the  merger  of  several  aban- 
doned farms.  The  largest  tract  was  originally  developed  by  Col.  Woods. 
Other  tracts  were  owned  by  Hall,  Hardesty,  O’Haver,  Elijah  Friend, 
Bowman,  Pentall,  Ami  Rodeheaver,  and  Chris  Koch.  When  one  gets 
off  the  beaten  track  there  are  to  be  noticed  a number  of  abandoned 
fields  that  at  an  earlier  era  had  been  wrested  from  the  pathless  wil- 
derness, and  perhaps  cultivated  for  a generation.  Most  likely  these 
comparatively  small  clearings  were  sold,  along  with  surrounding  acres 
of  virgin  timber,  to  the  lumber  magnate  in  the  post-Civil  War  period, 
which  accounts  for  the  short  tenure  of  cultivation.  The  Col.  Woods 
Manor  was  sold  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  old  Manor  House 
remained  standing  up  to  a few  years  ago  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  With  the  aid  of  bulldozers  and  equipment  for  draining  the  lower 
fields  that  had  by  reason  of  neglect  become  stagnant  marshes,  choked 
with  weeds  and  brush,  there  emerged,  after  years  of  unrelenting  labor, 
some  of  the  finest  grazing  land  to  be  seen  in  the  mountains. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  on  a large  scale  can  be  accomplish- 
ed also  on  modest  lines  where  there  is  the  willingness  to  take  on  the 
habits  of  our  pioneers.  Too  many  people  of  the  mountains'  have  for- 
saken the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  favor  of  exploited  industry  such 
as  mining  and  lumbering.  These  resources  have  been  depleted.  Hav- 
ing lost  in  the  meanwhile  the  knack  for  cultivation  many  of  these 
people  now  find  themselves  unemployed,  destitute,  and  on  the  dole. 

The  restoration  of  the  land  is  tantamount  to  the  restoration  of 
economic  stability.  Modern  farming  requires  a much  larger  capital. 
This  stands  between  the  people  and  the  land.  Through  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Garrett  County  Farmers  Association,  and  a wise,  cooper- 
ative policy  of  the  local  banks  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  gradually 
a more  stable  economy  can  be  achieved.  Mr.  Johnson  is  truly  a twenti- 
eth century  pioneer  of  the  land.  What  better  work  can  a man  do  than 
to  turn  a wasteland  into  a Garden?  It  sounds  like  the  fulfilling  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
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The  General’s  Last  Story 

By  an  Unknown  Washington  Reporter 
( From  Fannie  Ward  Hinebaugh’s  Scrapbook) 

Some  several  years  ago  General  Benjamin  Franklin  Kelley  was 
moved  from  Cumberland  to  the  beautiful  country  home  at  Swan 
Meadows  near  Oakland.  A short  time  before  his  death  the  writer  had 
a long  talk  with  him.  He  was  then  on  what  he  said  was  his  last  march 
and  he  spoke  calmly  of  his  final  halt.  He  was  84,  and  felt  that  his  time 
had  been  drawn  out  longer  than  could  have  been  expected,  shot  and 
slashed  to  pieces  as  he  had  been.  In  this  conversation  he  told  me  a 
thrilling  secret  of  the  war,  which  he  said  he  had  disclosed  to  but  one 
other  person  and  that  was  General  Grant.  It  was  to  keep  faith  with  a 
Virginia  lady,  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  dramatic  episode 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  absolute  silence.  But  the  lady  is  dead,  and 
now  the  old  General  is  gone.  I therefore  feel  at  liberty  to  repeat  the 
story : 

“Just  after  Lee’s  defeat  by  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  second 
great  Confederate  invasion  of  the  North  I,  General  Kelley,  received 
orders  from  Halleck,  the  Commanding  General  at  Washington  to  con- 
centrate my  12,000  men  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  within 
striking  distance  to  the  westward  of  Lee’s  retreat.  It  was  the  intense  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Sec.  Stanton  and  Gen.  Halleck  that  Gen.  Meade 
should  let  his  great  army  follow  up  its  victory  with  a decisive  stroke, 
which  should  destroy  Lee  before  he  reached  the  Potomac,  and  thus  crush 
the  rebellion.  Mead  was  urged  strongly  from  Washington  to  make  the 
attack,  but  he  hesitated  and  hesitated  until  10  days  after  the  last 
fighting  at  Gettysburg,  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  and  escaped,  to  gal- 
vanize the  Confederacy  into  nearly  two  more  years  of  life. 

I had  orders  to  advance  with  my  veterans  and  attack  Lee’s  flank 
when  I heard  the  first  gun  of  Meade’s  action  with  the  retreating  Con- 
federates. For  three  days  our  force  lay  on  their  arms  along  the  crest 
of  the  South  Mountain  anxiously  awaiting  the  signal.  It  was  known  that 
Meade  and  Lee  had  been  in  close  quarters  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
thunders  of  battle  were  expected  any  moment.  My  veterans  were 
wrought  up  to  the  fighting  pitch,  and  were  literally  spoiling  to  get  at 
the  Johnnies.  This  was  especially  so  of  Mulligan’s  famous  Irish  Brigade. 
On  the  morning  of  July  14th.  unable  longer  to  stand  the  suspense  I 
sent  a scouting  troop  from  the  Ringgold  Cavalry  to  find  out  why  Meade 
had  not  delivered  battle;  and  I was  both  amazed  and  disgusted  when 
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the  troop  came  in,  two  hours  later,  with  the  information  that  during 
the  night  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac.  I immediately  marched,  with- 
out orders,  to  Williamsport,  the  point  of  crossing,  hoping  to  catch  a 
belated  brigade  or  two;  but  we  only  got  a few  stragglers  and  some 
abandoned  property. 

An  order  reached  me  from  Gen.  Halleck  to  proceed  to  Cherry 
Run,  seven  miles  above,  cross  the  river  and  harass  the  enemy’s  flank. 
This  order  came  near  losing  the  whole  of  my  force  to  Lee.  Ewell’s 
Corps,  when  across  had  gone  10  or  12  miles  up  before  striking  back 
into  the  country,  and  our  crossing  at  Cherry  Run  placed  us  not  on  the 
enemy’s  right  flank  but  between  two  of  the  retreating  columns.  I marched 
up  Back  Creek  seven  miles  the  night  of  July  15-16  and  went  into  camp 
in  a gap  of  North  Mountain  with  headquarters  in  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Hedgesville. 

Lee’s  troops  were  struck  with  terror  when  they  found  that  the 
Yankees  were  in  force  at  Hedgesville.  They  thought  it  was  Meade’s 
army  in  hot  pursuit  which  had  thus  caught  them  saddle-bagged  across 
North  Mountain.  But  there  was  joy  in  the  rebel  camp  when  the  report 
came  that  it  was  only  Kelley’s  little  army,  instead  of  Meade’s  host  of 
100,000,  and  a plan  was  immediately  made  to  capture  us.  A Council 
of  War  was  held  on  the  night  of  July  16th.  at  the  residence  of  Charles 
James  Faulkner,  one  of  Buchanan’s  Ministers  to  France,  which  was 
temporarily  Lee’s  Headquarters. 

The  Faulkner  Homestead  is  known  as  Boydville,  and  is  near  Mar- 
tinsburg.  It  was  arranged  that  Gen.  Jubal  Early  should  take  a large 
force  and  move  swiftly  through  Baker’s  Gap,  18  miles  above  Hedges- 
ville and  thence  down  Back  Creek  within  reach  of  our  rear  lines  to  be 
ready  to  attack  at  daylight  on  the  18th— while  Gen.  Ewell  was  to 
engage  us  in  front.  The  plan  was  well  laid,  and  it  would  have  been 
pretty  certain  to  result  in  our  destruction  had  we  not  been  saved  by  an 
almost  miraculous  circumstance.  The  Council  of  War  was  attended  by 
a Negro  man-servant  belonging  to  Dr.  E.  Boyd  Pendleton  who  had 
been  loaned  to  the  Faulkner  household  on  account  of  his  talent  as  a 
compounder  of  Mint  Julips— and  to  wait  on  the  distinguished  officers. 
While  serving  juleps,  cigars  and  other  concomitants  of  Southern  hos- 
pitality the  darky  kept  his  ears  open,  and  he  picked  up  enough  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  When  the  Council  was  over  he  went  home  and  told 
his  mistress,  Mrs.  Dr.  Pendleton  what  he  had  heard.  This  lady  was 
strongly  loyal,  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice  she  had  held  out  alone 
and  fearlessly  against  all  her  people  in  maintaining  her  Union  senti- 
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ments.  On  hearing  of  the  plot  to  crush  us  she  resolved  to  apprise  me 
of  our  peril  and  sent  her  faithful  black  man  with  the  message.  But 
Ewell’s  pickets  would  not  let  him  pass,  and  he  came  back  to  his  mistress. 
Then  with  a woman’s  ready  tact,  Mrs.  Pendleton  decided  to  send  her 
son,  Nathaniel,  10  years  old,  to  warn  me. 

She  gave  the  lad  a small  basket  and  told  him  to  say  to  the  guards 
that  he  was  going  out  to  pick  blackberries.  The  pickets  patted  him  on 
the  head  and  let  him  through,  telling  him  to  watch  out  for  snakes  and 
Yankees,  and  not  to  forget  to  come  home.  It  was  but  half  a mile  to  the 
Federal  line,  and  here  little  Nat  told  the  officer  in  command  that  he 
wanted  to  see  General  Kelley,  but  no  amount  of  quizzing  could  draw 
from  the  lad  what  his  errand  was.  Finally  the  officer  took  the  boy  on 
his  horse  and  carried  him  to  Headquarters.  I was  alone.  When  the 
picket  officer  retired  the  bright  little  fellow  told  me  that  I was  going  to 
to  be  killed.  I was  naturally  surprised  at  this  abrupt  and  startling  in- 
formation. I asked  the  lad  how  he  knew  it.  The  boy  replied,  archly, 
that  he  knew  it  because  his  mama  said  so.  Then  with  returning  self- 
possession  he  remembered  more  of  his  message,  and  he  told  me  sen- 
tentiously  that  all  the  Yankees  were  going  to  be  killed  too!  My  sur- 
prise gave  way  to  amusement.  I thought  I had  found  a funny  case  in 
the  youngster.  I took  the  prattling  child  on  my  knee  and  coddled  him 
a little  and  then  asked  him  sportingly  when  these  awful  things  were 
going  to  happen.  The  little  fellow  quickly  answered  that  the  Yankees 
were  to  be  killed  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 

The  lad’s  story  was  now  taking  shape,  and  I being  a man  of  shrewd- 
ness and  of  quick  perception  had  begun  to  divine  its  possible  meaning. 
The  thought  flashed  across  my  mind-”— “Can  there  be  a plot  to  destroy 
me  that  this  child  and  his  mother  know  about?  Can  this  be  a warning?” 
Thoroughly  aroused  and  a little  alarmed,  I now  proceeded  to  draw 
more  information  from  the  boy.  I set  the  youth  at  ease,  and  then  came 
the  whole  story,  chattered  out  innocently,  brightly  and  without  re- 
straint. I now  saw  its  importance,  and  without  a moment’s  delay  I dis- 
patched a squadron  of  Cavalry  under  Capt.  Hart,  a gallant  and  trusted 
officer,  to  scout  the  Back  Creek  country  as  far  as  Baker’s  Gap.  This  was 
at  3 in  the  afternoon.  Between  7 and  8 the  Cavalry  came  back  at  a 
storming  gait  with  report  that  Early’s  troops,  in  great  force,  had  gone 
into  camp  at  Tomahawk  Springs,  a short  distance  above  at  6 o’clock. 
The  warning  was  then  fully  confirmed. 

I concluded  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  break  camp  and  get  away 
as  soon  as  possible.  I ordered  my  men  to  gather  as  many  fencerails  and 
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dry  limbs  as  possible  and  make  a line  of  campfires  which  would  satisfy 
the  enemy  that  we  were  lying  in  bivouac  calmly  unconscious  of  our 
impending  fate.  At  9 P.  M.  I gave  an  order  to  withdraw  down  Back 
Creek  to  the  Potomac,  and  the  retreat  was  executed  in  perfect  military 
order.  The  artillery  moved  first,  then  the  infantry,  and  the  cavalry 
guarded  the  rear.  At  midnight  the  little  army  was  all  at  the  river  and 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  broke  upon  the  last  man  to  wade  to  the  Mary- 
land shore.  With  as  neat  precision  as  in  action  of  the  drama,  a large 
force  of  Confederate  cavalry  came  dashing  down  the  creek,  with  a 
mighty  thundering  of  hoofs  and  the  wild  blare  of  many  bugles,  just  in 
time  to  find  the  game  beyond  reach  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
on  the  other  shore,  ready  to  receive  early  callers.  But  the  cavalry  had 
no  mind  to  make  such  a call.  With  loud  yells  and  a few  stray  bullets 
it  headed  back  up  the  creek  at  a slow  trot. 

Thus  a smart  Virginia  woman  foiled  three  great,  if  not  the  greatest 
Confederate  leaders  in  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  strategy  the  history 
of  the  war  affords.  I did  not  forget  Nathaniel.  I had  carefully  noted 
his  name,  and  as  the  years  passed  by,  after  peace  was  restored  I watched 
the  youngster’s  growth  until  he  became  of  suitable  age  for  a Cadetship. 
Then  I made  a special  trip  to  Washington  to  see  President  Grant  and 
told  him  of  our  providential  escape  through  the  agency  of  the  boy  and 
his  mother.  It  was  the  first  time  the  secret  had  passed  my  lips.  Then 
I said: 

“Now,  Mr.  President  I have  never  asked  a favor  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  I shall  never  ask  another.  I want  you  to  help  me  pay  this 
debt  of  gratitude  and  loyalty.  I want  this  lad  appointed  as  a Cadet 
at  the  Military  Academy,  and  I want  it  done  today.” 

The  President  sat  and  smoked  two  minutes  at  least  without  speak- 
ing, though  it  seemed  ten.  Finally  he  said:  “It  will  be  done  today,  Gen. 
Kelley.  It  is  very  appropriate  and  I will  do  it  with  pleasure.” 

Within  two  hours  the  appointment  was  brought  to  the  hotel  by 
one  of  the  executive  clerks  and  placed  in  my  hands  to  deliver  to  Master 
Nathaniel  Pendleton.  The  young  man  went  to  the  Academy  but  did  not 
get  in.  Like  most  Southern  youngsters  of  quality  at  his  age,  he  was  a 
good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  but  was  short  in  the  English  elements. 
He  is  now  publisher  of  a prosperous  newspaper  at  Berkeley  Springs. 
W.  Va.,  a better  station  in  life  than  to  be  an  Army  Lieut,  in  time  of 
peace.” 

General  Kelley  gave  me  the  sequel  to  his  escape  from  the  North 
Mountain  Gap.  In  February  1865,  when  the  war  was  drawing  to  a 
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close,  and  vigilance  on  the  Upper  Potomac  was  relaxed,  an  audacious 
little  band  of  rebel  guerillas  under  Capt.  O’Neill  made  a night  dash 
into  Cumberland.  They  dragged  General  Crook  and  General  Kelley  out 
of  bed  and  carried  them  off,  . . . “all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye”.  The 
plan  was  laid  by  one  of  the  guerillas,  Jim  Dailey,  a harum-scarum  fel- 
low, who  was  Crook’s  brother-in-law.  Crook  had  married  Mary  Dailey, 
a pretty  Irish  girl,  out  of  a rebel  family  at  Oakland,  the  daughter  of 
John  Dailey,  proprietor  of  the  Glades  Hotel.  Her  brother  Jim  thought 
it  would  be  a very  smart  thing  to  capture  Gen.  Crook.  But  the  guerillas 
took  Kelley  along  too. 

They  were  taken  to  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
as  prisoners  of  war.  On  reaching  Staunton,  the  distinguished  prisoners 
were  conducted  to  the  Headquarters  of  General  Early.  The  great  rebel 
leader  received  them  very  hospitably.  He  regretted  that  the  fortunes 
of  war  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regard  them  as  prisoners  rather 
than  as  guests.  The  he  said  to  Kelley: 

“I  intended  to  have  had  the  pleasure  myself  of  capturing  you 
and  your  supply-train  at  Hedges ville,  but  you  mysteriously  gave  me  the 
slip,  and  you  didn’t  leave  a cracker  behind.  My  army  went  without 
breakfast  that  morning,  sir.  I had  estimated  that  it  would  be  a fair  morn- 
ing’s work  before  breakfast  to  take  you,  and  we  had  depended  on  your 
supplies.” 

To  this  pleasantry  General  Kelley  replied:  “There  might  have 
been  enough  supplies  to  go  around  when  you  had  finished  that  part  of 
the  morning’s  work but  fortunately  you  did  not  get  started  in  time.” 

When  General  Lee  heard  the  story  of  the  kidnapping  of  Kelley 
and  Crook,  he  ordered  their  release  with  safe-conduct  to  the  Federal 
lines.  He  sent  his  regrets  to  the  two  officers  with  assurance  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  that  he  did  not  sanction  the  act  of 
Capt.  O’Neill.  This  was  one  of  Gen.  Lee’s  magnanimous  acts  which 
should  live  in  history  as  an  element  in  the  fame  of  a great  soldier. 

General  Kelley’s  body  was  laid,  by  his  own  request,  next  to  the 
grave  of  his  comrade-in-arms  General  Crook,  in  the  great  soldier’s  cem- 
etery at  Arlington,  once  the  home  of  the  Lees  and  Custises. 

Editor’s  Note:  “Swann’s  Meadow,”  a seven  hundred  acre  farm  in  the 
Gortner  district,  including  the  home  of  General  Kelley  was  purchased  by 
S.  J.  Lichty  in  1901.  Mr.  Lichty  built  an  additional  home  in  1907.  In  this 
house  lives  Ross  and  Mary  Lichty;  in  the  General  Kelley  house  lives  the 
family  of  Daniel  Lichty.  When  the  General  retired  here  he  brought  with 
him  some  of  his  old  battle  horses  to  till  the  soil. 
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HUTTON,  MARYLAND 

U.  G.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

The  tannery  at  Hutton,  known  first  as  the  Enterprise  Tanning 
Co.,  was  built  in  1893.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  Garrett 
County. 

It  was  built  principally  by  some  men  living  in  Canton,  Penna. 
(between  Williamsport,  Penna.  and  Elmira,  New  York).  They  sent  U. 
G.  Palmer  to  Hutton  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  company. 

Under  later  re-organization  the  company  was  known  as  the  Com- 
monwealth Tanning  Company  and  the  Garrett  Leather  Company.  Mr. 
Palmer  was  General  Manager  of  both  these  companies. 

The  plant  was  on  the  Preston  Railroad  (now  owned  by  the  Pres- 
ton Lumber  Company  of  Crellin)  near  its  junction  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  tannery  bought  both  “green”  and  “dry”  hides 
from  Chicago,  and  hemlock  and  oak  bark  for  tanning  from  Crellin. 
The  beautifully  finished  “sides”  of  leather  were  sold  to  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  Boston. 

Hutton  is  on  the  banks  of  Snowy  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Yough- 
iogheny,  where  huge  wild  blackberries  and  huckleberries  grew  in  great 
profusion.  The  Hutton  family  in  New  York  donated  a large  amount  of 
land  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  for  its  right-of-way  on  condition  that 
the  siding  and  railroad  station  named  Hutton  would  be  maintained 
perpetually.  Once  an  attempt  was  made  by  a man  with  influence  to 
have  the  name  of  the  station  changed  (when  he  had  the  name  of  the 
post  office  changed),  but  it  failed. 

The  Charles  F.  Whites  were  a prominent  family  in  Hutton.  Mr. 
White  was  a lumberman  and  Mrs.  White  (a  daughter  of  Captain  Jar- 
boe  of  Oakland)  was  Postmistress  for  many  years.  Their  oldest  child, 
Charles  M.  (“Fritz”)  White,  is  President  of  the  Republic  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

Other  Hutton  families  included  the  Connells,  Cantys,  Schraders, 
Pendergasts,  Grusendorfs,  Salzmanns,  Paulies,  Shaffers,  Carneys,  Fla- 
hertys,  Woods  and  Adams.  Early  teachers  of  the  one-room  school  were 
Miss  Priscilla  (“Percy”)  Brady  of  Oakland,  and  George  Friend. 

In  those  days  there  were  two  passenger  stops  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  between  Oakland  and  Hutton— Offutt’s  Mills  and  Skipnish. 

One  of  the  largest  lumber  companies  in  the  county— not  the  Pres- 
ton—had  a forest  fire  in  which  a string  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  box 
cars  burned  up.  The  company  painted  the  car  numbers  on  its  logging 
flat  cars  and  turned  them  in  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Some  time 
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MUDDY  CREEK  FALLS — By  this  falls  Henry  Ford,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Harvey  Firestone, 
and  John  Burroughs  camped  for  10  days  in  August  1922.  Courtesy  of  The  Republican. 

later  the  fraud  was  discovered  and  detectives  solved  it.  The  lumber 
company  was  a big  customer,  so  it  was  only  required  to  pay  for  the 
box  cars. 

U.  G.  Palmer  lived  in  Hutton  from  1893  to  1909.  During  fthat 
time,  in  addition  to  performing  his  duties  at  the  tannery,  he  organized 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Oakland  and  was  its  first  cashier,  was 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  (known  then  as  “School  Examiner”) 
and  served  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland.  As  School  Examiner,  he  visited 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  on  horseback  and  sometimes  was  caught 
in  dangerous  blizzards. 

While  cashier  of  the  bank  Mr.  Palmer  often  traveled  between 
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Oakland  and  Hutton  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  freight  train.  The  only 
passenger  trains  that  stopped  at  Hutton  were  the  “Accommodations.” 
He  knew  many  railroad  men  as  the  Canty,  Carney  and  Flaherty  boys 
from  Hutton  were  engineers  and  conductors  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio. 

The  bank  did  not  have  a vault,  so  Mr.  Palmer  took  its  funds 
home  to  Hutton  with  him  each  night.  He  carried  a pearl-handled  re- 
volver which  was  never  used.  A national  bank  examiner  finally  dis- 
covered the  situation,  and  arranged  with  the  Garrett  County  Bank 
(now  the  Garrett  National)  to  keep  the  funds  in  its  vault  at  nights. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  detectives  riding  its!  freight  trains. 
They  arrested  the  “bums”  on  the  trains  and^took  them  off  at  Oakland. 
One  day  Mr.  Palmer  boarded!  a freight  train  at  “58  Cut”  (the  very 
summit  of  the  Alleghenies)  in  Hutton,  and  found  a stranger  with  whom 
he  conversed.  He  got  off  at  Oakland  and  went  to  Mr.  Crim’s  barber 
shop  on  Railroad  Street.  In  a few  minutes  the  stranger  of  the  freight 
train  walked  in.  The  barber  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Palmer  as  his 
brother,  Cal  Crim,  a Baltimore  and  Ohio  detective.  Mr.  Crim  became 
head  of  the  Cal  Crim  Agency,  one  of  the  largest  national  detective 
agencies,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1909  the  tannery  was  sold  and  Mr.  Palmer  moved  to  Oakland. 
He  was  principal  of  the  high  school,  known  as  the  Garrett  County  High 
School  (in  the  old  Court  House)  in  1909-10-11.  In  1911  Mr.  Palmer 
moved  to  Verona,  Penna.,  near  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  principal  of 
schools  for  many  years  until  his  retirement.  He  died  in  1941. 


The  Itinerant  Perikomian 

Visiting  the  villages  and  towns  of  the  Tableland  this  past  year 
one  has  been  impressed  by  numerous  organized  methods  of  stimulating 
interest  in  local  history.  By  far  the  most  appealing  is  the  observance 
of  an  anniversary,  such  as  a centennial.  Since  the  Oakland  Centennial 
(1949)  there  will  have  been  by  the  end  of  this  year  at  least  ten.  Dur- 
ing this  year  we  will  have  had  four  such  celebrations:  Piedmont,  W. 
Va.;  Grafton,  W.  Va.;  Connellsville,  Penna.  (August),  and  Parsons, 
W.  Va.  (August).  Last  year  Cumberland  presented  its  Bicentennial. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  French  Sensabaugh  not  only  produced  the  Cumberland 
spectacle  but  since  then  have  had  charge  of  others.  These  are  outdoor 
performances,  and  in  every  instance  the  natural  setting  enhances  the 
meaning  of  the  history  that  is  being  narrated  and  dramatized.  The 
Sensabaugh  narrations,  both  as  to  content  and  delivery,  have  an  epic 
quality. 
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The  Tar  Kiln 

By 

JOHN  MASON 

The  Tableland  provided  resources  for  a livelihood  that  no  longer 
are  here  by  reason  of  having  exploited  rather  than  conserved  them. 
Among  the  industries  that  once  were  here  and  since  have  disappeared 
was  The  Tar  Kiln.  On  the  ninth  day  of  October  1947  the  Editor  in- 
terviewed John  Mason  of  Arthurdale,  W.  Va.,  age  85,  from  whom  he 
derived  the  following  data : 

Joshua  James  Mason,  the  father  of  John  Mason,  operated  a Tar 
Kiln  in  the  North  Glade  section  of  Garrett  County,  Maryland.  Surround- 
ing the  Glades  there  was  an  abundance  of  Yellow  (Pitch)  Pine  that 
contained  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pitch  tar.  A hearth  would  be 
dug,  funnel-shaped,  into  the  ground,  large  enough  to  hold  an  eight  foot 
square  of  pine  logs  in  criss-crossed  fashion.  All  four  sides  and  the  bot- 
tom were  corked  by  glade  grass  to  keep  out  air  and  dirt,  leaving  a hole 
in  the  base  for  the  melted  tar  to  drain  out,  the  base  being  at  the  bottle- 
neck of  the  funnel-shaped  hearth.  After  covering  the  top  with  glade 
grass,  on  which  dirt  was  laid,  a fire  was  started  at  the  four  ends.  The 
whole  mass  of  logs  was  fired  from  the  top  down.  A chestnut  log,  a few 
feet  long,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  hollowed  into  a trough,  served  as 
a spigot.  At  the  spill-way  end  another  pit  was  dug.  In  this  pit  buckets 
were  set  to  catch  the  tar  as  it  flowed  from  the  Kiln.  A run-off  from  an 
eight  foot  square  Kiln  would  sometimes  reach  350  gallons,  which  was 
sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  This  Kiln  operated 
periodically  from  around  1830  until  sometime  after  the  Civil  War.  Most 
of  the  product  was  purchased  by  the  wagoners  of  the  National  Pike 
who  carried  wooden  tar  buckets  which  hung  from  the  rear  axle.  The 
tar  served  as  axle  grease.  Besides  it  had  widespread  use  in  terms  of 
home  remedies.  It  was  used  by  people  afflicted  with  catarrh  and  con- 
sumption. Old  Mr.  Mason  said  that  when  anyone  got  sick  they  would 
get  out  the  jug  of  tar  water. 

Other  gainful  occupations  no  longer  possible  by  reason  of  ex- 
tinction or  scarcity  of  natural  resources  were:  Fur  trapping,  collecting 
Gin  Seng,  processing  Tea  Leaves  for  perfume  base,  shook  factories 
where  they  made  butter  firkins,  Grist  Mills,  Iron  Furnaces,  and  Salt 
Wells. 
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BOYHOOD  MEMORIES  OF  OAKLAND, 
MARYLAND,  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

Written  for  Journal  (1900)  by  Thomas  J.  Brandt  of  Dundee , Mich., 
Whose  Early  Life  Was  Spent  in  This  County 

Editor’s  note:  To  be  an  eye  witness  of  the  founding  of  a commun- 
ity, to  make  accurate  observations  and  store  them  in  the  memory,  and 
after  a time  to  make  these  observations  a written  record  is  a very  rare 
occurrence.  Thomas  Brandt  has  made  such  a record  of  Oakland,  Md. 


“If  any  one  saw  from  the  north  of  town 
A sprig  of  a boy  with  his  face  tanned  brown, 

In  a hickory  shirt  and  pants  of  blue, 

With  his  chip  hat  torn  so  that  his  hair  stuck  through. 

With  a rag  on  the  toe  he  had  stubbed  on  a stone, 

While  hunting  the  cows  just  west  of  Backbone, 

Stand  eating  some  snaps  he  held  in  his  hand, 

Which  he  had  purchased  at  Caton’s  old  stand. 

And  watching  Dan  Slicer  heaving  the  quoit, 

With  David  Delawder  as  his  pitching  mate, 

And  waiting  to  see  the  trains  nearly  due 
Come  through  the  deep  cut  and  stop  in  full  view. 

And  gaping  at  every  darned  thing  he  could  see, 

And  saying  a word  to  no  one — ’twas  me! 

I had  returned  on  the  home-coming  day 

In  the  togs  of  the  times,  and  my  hair  growing  gray. 

And  notice  the  changes  since  that  distant  day, 

Both  those  of  advancement  and  those  of  decay, 

With  no  one  to  greet  or  to  extend  the  glad  hand, 

A stranger  I’d  seem  in  my  own  native  land.” 

Approaching  Oakland  from  the  north  we  crossed  what  was  called 
the  lot  which  comprised  all  that  level  tract  of  land  between  the  hill 
on  the  west  and  Wilson’s  run  on  the  east,  Marquis  Perry  farm  on  the 
north,  and  the  village  to  the  south.  The  highway  ran  in  half  a dozen 
different  tracks  along  about  where  Second  Street  now  lies  until  it 
came  to  the  lot.  The  lot  was  a commons,  with  bunches  of  thorn  and 
hazel  brush  at  intervals  which  furnished  grazing  for  the  town’s  cows 
and  hogs.  Mr.  Whetzel’s  blacksmith  shop  was  the  only  build- 
ing north  of  the  run,  and  stood  near  where  the  stone  church  (Garrett 
Memorial)  now  stands.  Here  Mr.  Whetzel  forged  horse  shoes  from 
bar  iron  twice  as  wide  as  needed,  and  had  to  be  split  in  the  middle,  or 
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OAKLAND  HOTEL.  Built  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1878  and  continued 
operations  until  1907  when  it  was  dismantled  and  its  furnishings  auctioned  off  among  the 
townspeople.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  gay  social  functions- — and  the  park  grounds  were  a 
rendezvous  for  guests  and  natives  alike.  At  the  far  end  of  the  park  was  Washington  Springs.  The 
site  is  now  used  by  the  Carnation  Milk  Company.  Courtesy  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

from  bars  he  had  made  himself  out  of  scraps  of  iron  by  welding  them 
together.  The  horse  shoe  nails  were  hand  made  as  well  out  of  selected 
pieces  of  tough  iron.  He  would  charge  an  elevenpence  (I2V2)  for  each 
new  shoe  nailed  on.  The  monopoly  (?)  he  had  of  that  business  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  maintain  a large  wife  and  a family  accordingly. 
He  always  was  punctual  in  attending  church  services  and  his  coarse 
clothes,  although  large  enough,  did  not  seem  to  be  his  shape,  yet  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  product  of  his  frugal  wife’s  best  endeavor.  The 
grime  of  his  vocation  would  defy  the  effects  of  soap  and  water,  and 
would  be  in  evidence  at  all  times  on  his  hands  and  face.  He  was  an 
honest  and  industrious  man. 

Crossing  the  run  on  a foot-plank,  if  on  foot,  or  fording  it  if  driving 
or  horseback,  we  soon  came  to  D.  A.  Matthews’  place  of  business,  lo- 
cated between  the  big  road  and  the  B&O  R.  R.,  which  had  lately  been 
completed.  A side  track  from  the  railroad  extended  along  the  big  road 
some  eight  or  ten  rods.  Mr.  Matthews’  store  and  residence,  all  in  a one 
story  frame  building,  was  located  between  the  side  track  and  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad.  Mr.  Matthews  was  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants 
and  kept  a general  store  as  was  required  at  that  time.  A platform  12 
or  14  feet  wide  in  front  of  his  store  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
a porch  and  place  to  unload  local  freight!  The  Post  Office  was  in  Mr. 
Matthews’  place  of  business,  and  letters  Were  folded  with  the  blank 
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side  out  and  in  such  a way  that  a wafer,  sold  for  the  purpose,  would 
seal  them  and  the  address  written  cn  the  back  of  them.  The  postage 
was  three  cents,  paid  either  when  mailing  or  when  delivered,  and 
marked  paid  or  collect,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  a pen.  Part  of  the 
postage  could  be  paid  when  mailed  and  balance  paid  when  delivered. 
Mr.  Matthews  was  short  in  stature  and  heavy  set.  He  used  “O”  instead 
of  “H”  in  conversation.  He  would  occupy  the  pulpit  in  the  old  M.  E. 
Church  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  pastor,  and  I well  remember  his 
splendid  voice  when  fully  employed  in  his  fervent  prayers. 

He  was  also  quite  a hunter.  When  wild  pigeons  were  plentiful  he 
would  frequently  take  a day  off  and  go  shooting  with  that  deadly  dou- 
ble-barreled gun  of  his.  George  Legge,  whose  father  was  later  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  Matthews  and  Legge,  will  tell  you  about  this  gun 
which  he  used  to  borrow  when  he  went  shooting.  I well  remember  a 
shot  George  made  in  the  top  of  a tree1  when  not  a pigeon  could  be 
seen  among  the  foliage  but  made  their  presence  known  by  the  whirring 
of  their  wings.  Down  several  of  them  quivered  to  the  ground. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  Alder  and  Third  Streets  was  the 
residence  and  tavern  of  John  Michaels.  Mrs.  Michaels  was  quite  deaf, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  her  hear  in  conversation.  As  her 
deafness  was  of  long  duration  her  words  were  imperfectly  delivered, 
and  conversation  with  her  was  difficult.  Conrad,  Mary  Ann  and  La- 
venia  were  the  names  of  the  children  in  the  order  of  their  age.  “Coon” 
was  the  possessor  of  an  accordion  which  was  the  only  musical  instru- 
ment owned  in  Oakland  at  that  time.  It  was  a great  treat  for  me  to 
hear  him  play  “Crossing  The  River  Jordan”  and  some  other  tunes. 
Mr.  Michaels  later  sold  his  place  to  Mr.  Baker  who  continued  the 
tavern  business  for  some  years.  Mr.  Baker’s  boys,  Lloyd  and  Lucius, 
were  the  dudes  of  the  town  and  were  quite  musical  with  the  flute  and 
the  violin.  Lloyd  Baker  was  the  pioneer  tinner  of  Oakland.  His  tin  shop 
was  located  digonally  across  from  the  tavern. 

Black  Harriet’s  residence  was  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now 
Third  Street,  and  some  ten  rods  north  of  the  corner.  She  was  the 
washwoman  of  the  town,  the  Glades  Hotel  and  its  patrons.  On  Satur- 
day evenings  she  might  be  seen  all  togged  up  in  a bright  colored  gown 
and  a wide  ribbon  around  her  kinky  hair  going  over  to  the  hotel  to 
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collect  her  bills.  She  supported  an  aged  and  blind  mother,  her  own 
boy  and  herself  on  the  proceeds  of  her  washing. 

In  a building  that  stood  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  Alder  was  taught  the  first  school  in  Oakland.  Mr. 
Penn,  an  Englishman,  was  the  teacher.  He  might  have  been  some  rela- 
tive of  William  Penn  of  Pennsylvania  fame.  He  wore  broadcloth 
clothes  cut  claw  hammer  style,  and  a tall  plug  hat.  He  was  about  six 
feet  tall,  and  slim  built.  His*  legs  seemed  to  be  altogether  too  short 
for  a man  of  his  height,  especially  when  his  plug  hat  was  added  to  his 
altitude.  But  he  had  a severe  scholarly  look  that  proclaimed  his  voca- 
tion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  were  the  next  to  instruct  Oakland  youth 
in  the  same  building.  Later  a room  was  procured  on  the  south  side  of 
the  deep  cut,  but  no  regular  school  house  was  then  built. 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Oak  Streets  was  Mr.  King’s 
Tavern,  later  owned  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  bought  the  Michaels 
house.  Mr.  King  was  a small,  frail  looking  man  who  usually  wore  a 
fuzzy  plug  hat.  He  had  two  good  looking  daughters  and  one  son,  so 
far  as  I can  remember.  “Billy”  King  was  tongue-tied  but  could  talk 
fast— a record  breaker  in  that  capacity. 


THE  GLADES  HOTEL,  Oakland,  Maryland.  This  picture  was  taken  prior  to  1874,  the 
year  the  hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  built  by  White  and  Burton.  First  operated  by 
Perry  Lyles,  it  wa]  taken  over  by  John  Daily  in  1858.  His  daughter,  Mary,  married  General 
George  A.  Crook  who  built  Crook’s  Crest  a few  years  after  the  Civil  War.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  railroad  hotel  on  top  of  any  mountain  in  the  world.  This  was  the  headquartersl  for  the 
organisation  that  created  Garrett  County.  Here  the  first  Court  of  Garrett  County  was  held. 
This  is  the  oldest  picture  of  any  part  of  Oakland,  Maryland.  Courtesy  of  “The  Glades  Star.” 
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COLEMAN  DANDRIDGE, 
known  by  the  townsfolk 
as  “Old  Coley.”  According 
to  the  late  William  A.  Stur- 
giss,  Coleman  was  brought 
to  Oakland  in  chains  in  an 
express  car  of  the  railroad 
in  1858,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Roger  Peery  of 
“The  Anchorage”.  After  the 
war  Coleman  was  a free 
man.  He  spent  his  latter 
years  as  hostler  for  William 
Totten.  Picture  through  the 
courtesy  of  Miss  Nell 
Browning,  Deer  Park,  Md. 


One  thing  that  used  to  interest  me  about  these  corners  was  a big 
sow  dragging  her  hindquarters  around,  as  she  was  afflicted  with 
‘kidney  worm’,  and  was  not  able  to  make  the  rear  portion  of  her 
anatomy  go  on  foot  as  the  front  end  did.  I wondered  why  some  one 
did  not  turn  over  her  helpless  portion  before  the  hide  was  all  worn  off. 

Turning  to)  the  left  at  King’s  Tavern  onto  Oak  Street  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  old  M.  E.  Church  which  stood  about  where  the  more 
modern  one  stands.  A thousand  memories  of  that  old  church  are  still 
fresh  in  my  mind.  It  was  here  we  gathered  at  9:30  o’clock  to  attend 
Sabbath  School  every  Sunday  morning.  D.  R.  Brandt  was  the  first 
Superintendent  that  I knew.  Others  succeeded  him  down  to  the  time 
S.  L.  Townshend  assumed  that  position  who  tediously  stuttered  through 
the  chapter  in  the  Bible,  the  prayer,  etc.,  in  opening  the  exercises.  Mr. 
Townshend  was  a sincere  Christian  man,  but  could  talk  faster  with 
his  pen  than  with  his  tongue.  After  Sabbath  School  we  had  a ten  min- 
ute intermission.  Then  came  preaching  which  we  always  attended. 

Mr.  Huddleson  was  the  first  preacher  that  I can  recall.  He  was 
an  old  man,  who  delivered  his  sermons  in  a loud  and  rapid  manner. 
Mr.  Forthman  came  next  as  Pastor,  who  commenced  his  services  in 
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scarcely  audible  tones  but  warmed  up  to  a louder  tone  toward  the 
last.  Then  Rev.  Smith  appeared  as  Pastor,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of 
preaching  the  church  empty.  He  was  slow  and  very  deliberate  in  his 
sermons.  By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  “steenthly”  the  audience  was 
hungry  and  tired,  sitting  on  the  hard  seats,  and  began  to  leave.  This 
would  begin  to  occur  about  two  hours  after  he  began  his  sermon.  I 
would  have  gladly  withdrawn  with  the  others  but  father  was  there, 
and  I would  have  had  reason  to  regret  it—later.  Joseph  Sharp,  a young 
man,  came  next  as  regular  Pastor.  One  Sunday  when  he  was  to  preach 
Mr.  John  Dailey  and  a slim,  pale-faced  man  took  opposite  seats  to  the 
one  I occupied.  The  stranger  attracted  my  attention  more  than  the 
sermon.  He  wore  fine  clothes,  expensive  jewelry,  and  even  had  a gold 
toothpick  which  he  used  once  during  the  sermon.  Mr.  Sharp,  who  never 
did,  preach  long  sermons,  was  more  brief  than  usual.  He  had  another 
appointment  north  of  Oakland  for  the  evening  and  stopped  at  our 
house  for  dinner.  It  was  then  I learned  who  the  pale-faced  man  was, 
as  Mr.  Sharp  was  relating  how  embarrassed  he  was  in  trying  to  tell 
such  a man  as  Jefferson  Davis  anything  he  did  not  already  know. 

Isaac  McCarty  on  entering  the  church  would  carefully  remove  his 
fuzzy  gray  plug  hat  so  as  not  to  drop  the  red  silk  handkerchief  that 


ISAAC  and  ANNE  DEVECMON 
McCARTY,  founders  of  Oakland, 
Maryland.  Courtesy  of  “The  Glades 
Star” 
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he  carried  in  it.  He  would  take  his  seat  well  up  front,  then  take  the 
handkerchief  out  of  his  hat  and  apply  it  to  his  nose.  Then  an  awful 
explosion  would  reverberate  to  the  rafters,  like  Gabriel’s  trumpet.  Re- 
turning the  handkerchief  to  his  hat  he  was  now  ready  for  business. 

John  Armstrong  who  always  rested  his  head  on  the  back  of  his 
seat  in  front  of  McCarty’s  during  the  services,  George  Loar,  K.  White, 
William  Loar,  A.  Spiker,  E.  D.  Kepner  and  Marquis  Perry  would  form 
part  of  the  congregation  at  that  time.  Marquis  Perry  was  afflicted 
with  “St.  Anthony’s  Dance”.  It  was  amusing,  as  well  as  pathetic,  to 
watch  him  especially  when  he  joined  in  singing.  He  would  be  singing 
fine  (?)  when  his  mouth  would  suddenly  close  and  shut  the  music  off. 
Then  the  cortortions  of  his  face  would  plainly  tell  the  effort  he  was 
making  to  rejoin,  which  he  would  do  as  suddenly  as  he  had  stopped 
and  always  in  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  Sampson  who  lived  south  of  town  would  sometimes  preach. 
D.  A.  Matthews  and  Dr.  Dorsey  were  also  capable  of  delivering  good 
sermons  which  they  did  in  the  absence  of  the  Pastor.  Dr.  Dorsey  who 
lived  across  the  street  from  the  church  was  then  the  only  physician 
in  the  town.  It  was  expected  of  a doctor  then  to  be  capable  of  furnish- 
ing both  physical  and  spiritual  aid  when  required.  “Doc”  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  and  when  the  word  was 
passed  around  that  he  was  going  to  preach  a good  sized  congregation 
was  always  in  attendance.  If  he  came  down  to  the  store  on  Saturday 
to  get  a few  shoe  pegs  to  make  wedges  to  hold  his  two  artificial  teeth 
in  the  center  of  his  upper  jaw,  it  was  evident  he  was  going  to  preach 
the  next  day,  and  was  announcement  enough— the  church  would  be 
full. 

Turning  to  the  left  on  Second  and  Alder  Streets,  and  about  half 
way  to  Third  Street,  on  the  right  hand  side  was  “Yankee”  Miller’s 
place;  of  business.  Ascending  a flight  of  stairs  we  entered  the  room 
where  he  kept  his  stock  in  trade  which  consisted  of  Yankee  notions, 
ginger  bread  snaps,  and  “small  beer”.  The  beer  was  his  own  manufac- 
ture and  was  decidedly  “small”.  A jag  on  it  at  five  cents  a glass  would 
have  been  quite  a luxury.  I called  in  there  on  July  4th  to  get  fire 
crackers  to  celebrate  the  day.  He  charged  me  ten  cents  a pack  which 
made  me  go  almost  broke,  as  I had  paid  about  their  weight  in  the 
currency  of  the  times.  The  currency  was  the  old  fashioned  copper  cent 
which  I had  acquired  by  churning  for  mother  at  one  cent  a churning. 
As  an  especial  attraction  to  his  place  that  day  was  a Band,  consisting 
of  two  pieces— a snare  drum  with  Mr.  Carter  as  manipulator  of  the 
sticks  which  he  did  exceedingly  well  with  all  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  off  at  the  second  joint.  He  was  assisted  by  a fiddler  whom  I did 
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not  know.  It  looked  like  a forlorn  hope  as  the  streets,  or  more  properly 
the  roads,  were  deserted.  I was  the  only  customer  at  the  time  I made 
my  purchase. 

This  place  was  later  owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  Caton,  who 
kept  about  the  same  class  of  goods  as  “Yankee”  did.  Mr.  Caton  was 
then  living  with  wife  No.  5 who  was'  about  four  feet  high  and  three 
and  one-half  feet  wide  and  would  probably  tip  the  scales  at  250  pounds. 
She  attended  the  culinary  department  under  stress.  I do  not  remember 
much  about  Frank  Caton,  but  Bob  Caton  was  once  a schoolmate  of 
mine  at  the  old  log  school  house  near  Diehl’s  Run.  His  greatest  effort 
was  to  keep  awake.  In  this  he  was  frequently  assisted  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  teacher,  with  his  white  thorn  whip.  He  might  as  well  have  left  him 
rest,  for  he  could  not  absorb  much  from  his  books.  Bob’s  responsibili- 
ties were  quite  weighty  when  at  home.  It  was  his  duty  to  keep  the 
wood  supply  on  hand  which  he  did  by  carrying  it  from  the  woods, 
then  close  at  hand,  and  ‘rub’  it  off  in  proper  lengths  with  a buck  saw 
that  had  the  teeth  about  all  worn  off.  At  times  Bob  became  weary 
when  in  search  of  wood  and  would  lie  down  in  the  shade  of  a tree  and 
naturally  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  Judge’s  voice  would  then  be 
brought  into  use,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  awakening  Bob  (which  he 
usually  did  if  he  was  within  a mile  of  home)  he  would  be  prepared 
for  Bob’s  return  with  a cane.  Bob’s  existence  was  not  worth  the  living 
during  a brief  space  of  time.  Another  duty  of  Bob’s  was  to  take  a 
basket  well  supplied  with  snaps,  cookies  and  pies,  which  were  carefully 
inventoried  by  the  Judge,  and  be  at  the  depot  when  passenger  trains 
arrived.  As  the  morning  train  west  always  stopped  for  breakfast  in 
front  of  the  Glades  Hotel  it  gave  him  considerable  time  to  solicit  the 
train  which  he  did  in  a mute  manner.  The  proceeds  and  the  inventory 
had  to  be  right  or  Bob  had  great  reason  to  feel  sorry.  Mr.  Caton  later 
had  a place  of  business  nearer  the  depot,  also  wife  No.  6.  She  was 
about  as  large  as  wife  No.  5 but  built  on  better  proportions. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  Oak  and  Third  Streets  was  the  store 
and  residence  of  Mr.  Probst,  who  kept  a general  assortment  of  goods. 
It  was  in  this  store  that  D.  E.  Offutt  later  began  the  mercantile  bus- 
iness. Mr.  Offutt  then  boarded  with  Mr.  King.  He  roomed  with  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ramsey  who  succeeded  Dr.  Dorsey  as  physician.  Mr.  Offutt 
can  tell  you  how  Dr.  Ramsey  evaded  a long  ride  out  in  the  country 
one  stormy  night  when  they  were  rooming  together. 

Going  south  from  these  comers  on  Third  Street  we  next  come  to 
a tailor  shop,  but  I cannot  recall  the  name  of  the  proprietor.  Continu- 
ing south  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  ‘deep  cut’,  and  next  on  the 
right  hand  side  was  a long  one  story  building  one  end  of  it  being 
occupied  by  Dr.  Schmitt.  He  must  have  left  his  medicine  box  uncov- 
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JONATHAN  AND  HUL- 
DAH  (TISSUE)  HINE- 
BAUGH  ( HEIMBACH ) . 
They  came  to  Oakland  in 
1855.  The  second  building 
in  Oakland  (the  railroad 
station  was  first),  according 
to  Scharf’s  History,  was  the 
store  of  Daniel  Reese  Brant. 
This  store  was  purchased  by 
Jonathan  Hinebaugh  in 
1855.  On  joining  the  Con- 
federate Army  he  sold  his 
store  to  Ezekiel  Totten. 
Later  it  was  operated  by 
William  Totten,  his  son.  The 
store  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  Ray  Teets  Garage. 
Harry,  Roy  and  Bessie  are 
grandchildren.  Ward,  Cargo 
and  Donald  Howard  Hine- 
baugh are  great-grandsons 
of  this  pioneer  merchant. 
Picture  through  the  courtesy 
of  Hilda  Madigan  of  Deer 
Park,  Md. 


ered,  as  a very  disagreeable  odor  of  medicine  was  always  noticeable 
when  passing  his  office— a good  and  cheap  means  of  advertising. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Little  Yough,  and  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road,  was  Mr.  Helbig’s  Tannery  which  vied  with  Dr.  Schmitt’s 
for  disagreeable  smells. 

Returning  to  Oak  Street,  between  Third  and  the  ‘deep  cut’,  was 
D.  R.  Brand’t  residence  (then  the  largest  in  town),  and  a General 
Store  added  onto  the  west  side  of  it.  Mr.  Brandt  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Oakland,  and  did  quite  an  extensive  business  for 
those  times  when  all  the  goods  were  hauled  from  Cumberland  to  Oak- 
land on  wagons  until  the  B&O  R.  R.  was  completed.  Uncle  Reese,  as 
we  called  him,  took  an  active  part  in  church  affairs,  as  noted  previously, 
but  he  caught  the  “western  fever”  and  sold  his  residence  to  Mr.  Hine- 
baugh who  later  sold  to  Ezekiel  Totten.  William  P.  Totten  then  con- 
tinued the  mercantile  business  here  for  some  time. 

Continuing  west  on  Oak  Street  we  come  to  the  ‘deep  cut’  which 
was  not  bridged  then,  and  a foot  path  led  down  the  north  side  to 
Second  Street.  At  this  point  “Coon”  Michaels  opened  a store  in  a 
building  built  by  John  Michaels  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Offutt  later 
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occupied  this  store  room  and  was  doing  business  there  in  1863  when 
a bunch  of  rebel  cavalry  made  a raid  on  Oakland  and  did  business 
with  him  in  the  clothing  line,  and  made  some  unsatisfactory  ‘horse 
deals’  with  the  natives.  If  any  boot  money  was  offered  it  was  the  same 
kind  that  Offutt  refused  to  accept  in  payment  for  clothing. 

Capt.  Godwin’s  Home  Guards  were  surprised  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  cavalry  and  sought  seclusion  in  any  form.  The  ‘Rebs’ 
burned  the  bridge  across  the  Big  Yough  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  run  a freight  train  into  the  river.  They  then  left,  as  suddenly 
as  they  arrived. 

Crossing  the  railroad  and  Second  Street  we  come  to  Mr.  Sped- 
den’s  Store. 


DR.  JOSIAH  LEE  McCOMAS.  who 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Oakland,  Md.  in  1858  and  continued  for 
fifty  years.  His  son,  Henry  Wheeler  Mc- 
Comas,  succeeded  his  father.  Although  the 
elder  McComas  was  not  the  first  resident 
doctor  his  qualifications  and  long  service 
would  entitle  him  to  rank  as  “Oakland’s 
pioneer  doctor.”  Picture  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Miss  Nell  Browning,  Deer  Park, 

Md. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Oak  Streets  was  the  small 
office  of  Dr.  Conn.  Here  the  first  murder  in  Oakland’s  history  occurred. 
Dr.  Conn  was  a young  man  and  I believe  was  the  first  practicing 
physician  in  Oakland  as  he  was  previous  to  Dr.  Dorsey’s  arrival;  also 
that  of  Drs.  Ramsey  and  Josiah  Lee  McComas.  While  Dr.  Conn  was 
unlocking  his  office  door  he  was  struck  by  a bullet  fired  out  of  the 
window  of  a house  diagonally  across  the  street.  The  bullet  passed 
through  him  and  lodged  in  the  door  of  his  office.  He  fell  from  the 
steps  of  his  office  to  the  street  dead.  Marquis  Perry  was  there  when  he 
fell  at  his  feet.  Already  nervously  afflicted,  he  was  completely  un- 
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A native  speckled  trout 
being  admired  by  its  captor, 
ex-Mayor  Joseph  Hinebaugh, 
when  he  was  young  and 
fancy  free.  His  brother,  Ell- 
wood,  stands  on  his  right, 
and  Percy  Frantz  on  his 
left. 


strung  by  this  event,  and  frantically  made  his  way  home  he  knew  not 
how. 

A Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  a merchant  doing  business  near  where 
Catcn’s  last  place  of  business  was  located,  lived  in  the  house  from 
which  the  fatal  shot  was  fired.  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  then  constable, 
immediately  entered  the  house  and  found  Johnson  and  a stranger 
named  Rhodes  in  the  room  from  which  the  shot  had  been  fired.  The 
smell  of  gunpowder  was  plainly  discernible,  but  no  weapon  was  found. 
Johnson  was  arrested,  but  I do  not  remember  of  hearing  of  his  con- 
viction. Rhodes  immediately  left  town.  It  was  believed  that  Johnson’s 
wife,  who  was  exceeding  vain,  instigated  the  murder  because  of  some 
remarks  that  Dr.  Conn  had  made  concerning  her.  The  Johnsons  had 
one  child,  a daughter,  to  whom  they  gave  the  liberal  name  of  Ida  Lucy 
Florence  Jeannette  Genavi  Jenny  Lind  Johnson.  This  remarkably 
named  child  was  handed  to  a woman  to  hold  for  a minute  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  boarded  a train  then  ready  to  start  The  woman  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  babe.  What  became  of  the  child  I do  not  know. 

The  office  building  of  Dr.  Conn  was  later  occupied  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy who  conducted  a ‘grog  shop’,  with  a small  addition  added  on  the 
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rear  where  he  lived  with  his  family.  It  was  here  that  I witnessed  a free 
street  fight  in  which  about  25  Irish  laborers  of  the  railroad  who  had 
been  sampling  Kennedy’s  whiskey  became  too  enthusiastic.  They 
swarmed  out  of  the  building  into  the  street  and  the  fun  (?)  began. 
There  were  no  friends  nor  foes  as  far  as  I could  distinguish.  Everybody 
tried  to  hit  somebody  else  with  something.  There  were  numerous 
bloody  noses  and  faces.  The  most  seriously  injured  was  Mr.  Sowers 
who  was  merely  a spectator.  A stone  some  Irishman  threw  at  random 
struck  him  on  the  head  and  laid  him  to  the  ground  senseless. 

The  first  political  meeting  that  was  ever  held  in  Oakland  that  I 
can  recall  was  held  in  a ten  pin  alley  located  a little  way  north  of 
Kennedy’s  grop  shop.  It  was  during  the  Buchanan  and  Fremont  cam- 
paign. Dan  Vorhees  was  the  orator.  He  defended  slavery  and  said  “the 
tropical  sun  of  the  South  would  broil  the  brain  out  of  a white  man 
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39  SEVENTH  STREET  OAKLAND,  MARYLAND  DEERFIELD  4-3415 


GARRETT  COUNTY’S 
NEWEST  DRUG  STORE 


A Drug  Store  That  Carries  Forward 
Pharmacy’s  Finest  Traditions 
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Meyer  Motor  Sales 

PONTIAC  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

DAVIS,  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  OAKLAND,  MARYLAND 


“Shaef  s Beverages” 

BOTTLERS  OF  ALL  POPULAR  FLAVORS 

OAKLAND,  MARYLAND  ESTABLISHED  1928 


GORTNER’S  STORE 

FOUNDED  BY  LEWIS  GORTNER  IN  1890 
AND  NOW  OPERATED  BY  ALVA  G.  GORTNER,  HIS  SON 

THE  OLDEST  SHOE  AND  CLOTHING  STORE 
IN  OAKLAND,  MARYLAND 

Shoes  for  the  Entire  Family 
Wearing’  Apparel  for  Workmen 

Deerfield  4-3364 
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if  he  tried  to  do  labor  there.”  The  audience  was  seated  on  the  sides 
of  the  alley  or  stood  up  as  they  chose.  Mr.  Duval  led  the  cheering 
by  stamping  his  cane  on  the  floor  of  the  temporary  rostrum.  Mr.  Duval 
made  his  headquarters  at  Mr.  Offutt’s  Store.  He  wore  a heavy  beard 
so  trained  that  his  mouth  was  invisible.  He  later  had  a shave,  and 
there  was  not  enough  of  his  face  left  for  his  friends  to  recognize  him. 

The  old  grist  mill  that  stood  where  the  large  one  now  stands,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Little  Yough,  was  of  primitive  construction.  Because 
of  lack  of  water  in  a dry  time  and  ice  in  the  winter,  it  operated  only 
periodically— and  was  of  uncertain  quantity.  In  the  winter  Mr.  Cham- 
bers or  Barney  Hesen,  or  whoever  was  miller  at  the  time,  would  take 
an  axe  and  chop  the  undershot  wheel  loose  and  free  from  the  ice  before 
it  would  start.  The  grist  was  usually  brought  on  horseback,  and  the 
miller  would  carry  it  in  on  his  shoulder,  walking  a gang  plank.  He 
would  tell  you  when  he  would  be  able  to  grind  it,  owing  to  grists  ahead 
due  to  the  insufficiency  of  water. 

The  Glades  Hotel  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lyle  who  lived  privately 
in  a little  house  across  the  railroad  from  Mr.  Matthews’  place  of  bus- 
iness. The  telegraph  office  was  opposite  the  hotel,  and  Townshend 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  CLUB 
(1900) — This  club  was  or- 
ganized by  Percy  Proctor  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  member  of 
the  Proctor  and  Gamble 

family.  The  Club  Rooms 
were  above  the  Leather 

Harness  Shop,  the  present 
site  of  the  Half  Price  Store. 
Those  identified,  reading 

from  left  to  right:  Carl  B. 

White,  William  King,  Mr. 
Bowman,  Guy  Orcutt,  A.  G. 
Sturgiss,  Stanley  Boyer, 

Wallace  Boyer,  Semmes  Ha- 
mill,  Mose  Hamill,  standing 
to  the  left  of  the  horse; 
E.  J.  Fringer  is  to  the  right 
of  the  horse  in  the  shadow. 
In  front  of  him  is  James  W. 
Leathers.  Others  are  Harry 
White,  Grover  Stemple,  Ho- 
mer Turnev,  Clarence  Boy- 
er, Fred  Fullmer  and  Roy 
Hamill,  standing  in  the  door- 
way to  the  right.  Picture 
through  the  courtesy  of  Sa- 
villa  Leathers  Hinebaugh. 


FRED  E.  BEACHY  LUMBER  CO. 

LUMBER  AND  BUILDER’S  SUPPLIES 

Frame  Lumber — Roofing — Insulation — Siding — Lath 
Wallboard — Windows — Doors — Flooring 
Plastering — Cement — Brick 

Deerfield  4-3258  Oakland,  Md. 


BOLDEN’S  FUNERAL  HOME 

THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  COUNTY 

Established  by  DeCoursey  E.  Bolden  in  1890 

Deerfield  4-3111  Oakland,  Md. 


HAMILL’S  STATIONERY  STORE 

MAGAZINES  — NOVELTIES  — STATIONERY  SUPPLIES 

On  Sale — The  Following  Books  on  Local  History 

The  first  six  issues  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS;  THE  BALLAD  OF  OAKLAND, 
Felix  G.  Robinson:  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A HUNTER,  Me- 
shack  Browning;  CENTENNIAL  HISTORY  OF  OAKLAND,  Thekla  Fundenburg  Weeks; 
THE  HOYES  OF  MARYLAND,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye.  SPECIAL:  GARRETT  CO. 
ISSUE  (BOOK-MAGAZINE).  This  deals  with  the  origins  of  communities.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Price  $3.00. 

Deerfield  4-2118  Oakland,  Maryland 


THE  OAKLAND  PRINTING  CO. 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  OF  ALL  KINDS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

Deerfield  4-2456  Oakland,  Md. 
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Armstrong  was  the  operator.  The  messgae  was  stamped  on  a narrow 
strip  of  white  paper  that  passed  slowly  through  the  complicated  con- 
struction of  a transmitter  and  could  be  read  at  any  time. 

A few  rods  west  of  the  telegraph  office  G.  W.  Charles  started  a 
business  which  lasted  but  a short  time. 

Nicholas  Merrill  was  the  first  man  to  open  a meat  market.  It  was 
in  a small  building  which  stood  near  Wilson’s  Run  east  of  Second 
Street.  His  market  would  be  open  one  or  two  days  during  the  week. 
John  Armstrong  and  Denton  D.  Brown  were  surveyors,  S.  L.  Town- 
shend,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Perry  Spiker,  Constable. 

And  now  having  led  those,  who  choose  to  follow,  over  old  Oak- 
land as  I knew  it  long  ago  I will  lay  my  pen  aside.  If  I should  tell  all 
my  personal  experiences  and  recollections  of  Oakland  fifty  years  ago 
it  would  fill  a volume. 

Editor’s  note:  Harrison  Hagans  conducted  a general  merchandise 
business  in  Oakland,  Md.  as  early  as  1837.  We  have  no  record  how  long 
the  store  operated  here.  It  was  one  of  six  chain  stores.  The  only  store 
that  could  have  preceded  it  was  that  of  William  Armstrong.  Judge  Caton, 
mentioned  in  the  above  story,  was  a carpet  weaver.  He  had  a small  fac- 
tory which  was  located)  together  with  his  own  house  and  a dozen  others 
across  the  Little  Yough  opposite  to  what  is  known  as  the  “Dead  Pond”. 
Judge  Caton’s  house  was  later  occupied  by  Jim  Gower.  There  used  to  be 
a hand-bridge  across  the  stream  leading  from  Oakland  proper  to  what 
was  then  called  Gatonsville.  The  bridge  and  houses  have  since  disinte- 
grated. 


THE  WILLIAM-JAMES  HOTEL 

Oakland’s  Oldest  and  Most  Modern  Hotel 

GATHERING  PLACE  FOR  SERVICE  CLUBS, 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Victoria  E.  Ingram,  Prop.  Oakland,  Md. 


Sharp’s  Motor  Company 

CHEVROLET  SALES,  SERVICE 

OAKLAND,  MARYLAND  DEERFIELD  4-3231 
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C.  Melvin  Right 

WE  CLEAN  AND  PRESS  — ALTER  AND  REPAIR 
Deerfield  4-3428  Oakland,  Md. 


HINEBAUGH’S  RESTAURANT 

THE  LONGEST  KNOWN  RESTAURANT  NAME  IN  WESTERN  MARYLAND 

OAKLAND,  MARYLAND 

FOUNDED  BY  WILLIAM  GLOTFELTY  HINEBAUGH  IN  1898 


THE  MAYOR  AND  TOWN  COUNCIL  OF  OAKLAND, 
MARYLAND,  WELCOMES  TOURISTS  TO  THE  OLDEST 
SUMMER  RESORT  ON  TOP  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY 
MOUNTAINS. 

The  first  permanent  settler  was  William  Armstrong, 
coming  here  in  1806.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1849 ; incor- 
porated in  1862. 

Following  is  the  list  of  Mayors  in  the  order  they;  served: 
Dr.  St..  Felix  Colordeau,  Captain  J.  M.  Jarboe,  John  Dailey, 
Richard  T.  Browning,  D.  M.  Mason,  John  M.  Read,  D.  E. 
Offutt,  G.  W.  Delawder,  Alexander  Osborne,  Andrew  B. 
Gonder,  Owen  Hart,  0.  W.  Heiskell,  D.  E.  Offutt,  D.  M. 
Mason,  A.  G.  Sturgiss,  G.  M.  Mason,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Mc- 
Comas,  R.  S.  Jamison,  John  W.  Hart,  H.  J.  Frear,  Truman 
West,  A.  Totten  Matthews,  George  Giessman,  William  R. 
Offutt,  Thomas  A.  Gonder,  Lawrence  M.  Fraley,  Alexander 
G.  Hesen,  Joseph  Hinebaugh,  Russell  L.  Smith. 

Besides  the  Mayor  the  present  Town  Council  is  com- 
prised of  Dr.  E.  Irving  Baumgartner,  Harry  L.  Stemple, 
Robert  M.  Maroney,  James  B.  Nally,  Carroll  E.  Miller,  and 
Clayton  0.  Winters. 
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ANNALS  OF  OAKLAND  AND  VICINITY 

By  Mae  Yost  (July  28th,  1897  and  Sept.  8th,  1892) 

Oakland  was  first  known  as  “Slabtown”  as  far  back  as  1824  when 
John  M.  Thayer’s  father,  Murray  Thayer,  built  a saw  and  grist  mill 
and  a dwelling  near  the  present  site  of  the  Rasche  Mill  (finally  owned 
and  operated  by  Michael  Kildow).  All  were  built  of  first  cuttings 
from  the  sides  of  hemlock  logs,  hence  the  name  “Slabtown”. 

The  Isaac  McCarty  Post  Office  was  in  a lob  cabin  out  on  what 
was  later  known  as  the  Totten  Place.  McCarty  built  later  what  was 
then  considered  one  of  the  palatial  homes  in  Oakland,  still  standing 
just  back  of  the  home  of  James  D.  Hamill  ( Editor’s  note:  The  Hamill 
property  now  that  of  Herbert  Leighton;  the  Hamill  house  is  now  stand- 
ing next  to  Oakland  Lumber  Co.  McCarty  house  is  no  longer  standing.) 
He  had  several  very  handsome  daughters. 

For  a year  or  two  the  Oakland  children  were  taught  by  an  old 
man  named  William  Jenkins  in  a little  log  hut  standing  two  miles 
northeast  of  town  alongside  of  the  DeBerry  farm.  Later  a frame  build- 
ing was  erected  up  near  where  the  first  Lutheran  Church  stood,  and 
a long,  lean  old  bachelor,  aged  60,  named  William  Penn,  taught  a 
few  sessions.  ( Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  house  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Neil  C.  Fraley.)  Mr.  Penn  wore  a long, 
loose  gown  of  flov/ered  chintz  that  came  to  his  heels.  When  in  the 
school  room  he  had  a vile  temper. 

One  of  the  political  parties  had  erected  a tall  flag  pole  in  front 


GDNDER’S  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

Bernard  I.  Gonder 

COMPLETE  INSURANCE  COVERAGE— THE  OLDEST  INSURANCE 
AGENCY  IN  THE  COUNTY  . . . ESTABLISHED  1921 
Oakland,  Maryland  Deerfield  4-2260 


Ray  Teets  Garage  and  Service  Station 

CHRYSLER  — PLYMOUTH  — GMC  TRUCKS 

On  this  location  was  erected,  over  a hundred  years  ago,  the  first  store 
in  Oakland.  This  was  the  store  of  D.  R.  Brandt. 

Today,  on  the  same  site,  wei  operate  one  of  the  largest  auto  sales  and 
service  in  this  area. 

Our  ESSO  Service  Station  is  open  every  hour,  day  and  night,  through 
out  the  year  for  the  convenience  of  the  American  tourist. 

Deerfield  4-2137  Oakland,  Md. 
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ELIZABETH  PATTON, 
artist  of  Hollywood,  Flori- 
da and  Deep  Creek  Lake, 
standing  beside  her  painting 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Station  at  Oak- 
land, Maryland.  This  sta- 
tion was  erected  in  1884. 
The  original  station  build- 
ing was  constructed  in  1851. 
This  is  the  oldest  station  on 
top  of  any  mountain  in  the 
world.  The  painting  was 
purchased  by  Mary  Drake 
Bennett  of  Oakland  in  con- 
nection with  Mrs.  Patton’s 
1955  exhibition.  Courtesy 
of  “The  Republican.” 


of  what  is  now  the  Davis  home  and  shop  (now  Jackson’s  Five  and 
Ten  Store).  Some  of  the  boys  stole  Mr.  Penn’s  gown  from  his  room 
and  carried  it  to  my  friend’s  home.  She  basted  on  it  a large  sailor  col- 
lar, cut  from  red  flannel.  The  boys  then  attached  it  to  the  halliards, 
and  ran  it  to  the  top  of  the  pole  where  it  fluttered  gaily  in  the  breeze 
for  several  days,  to  the  great  indignation  of  its  owner.  One  of  Mr. 
Penn’s  favorite  modes  of  punishment  was  to  make  the  delinquent  take 
off  one  shoe  and  stand  on  the  other  foot.  Then  when  the  mischief 
maker  would  lose  his  balance  and  bring  the  naked  foot  to>  the  floor 
it  would  receive  a cruel  whack  with  a heavy  gad  carried  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

One  day  a little  Brandt  girl  brought  a bottle  of  cinnamon  essence 
to  school  and  smeared  some  on  her  cheeks,  which  soon  caused  them 
to  glow  like  live  coals.  Penn  soon  spied  her  and  roared— “How  dare  you 
paint  your  face!  Come  here  this  minute.”  When  she  stood  before  him 
he  spat  in  her  face  repeatedly  and  tried  to  wash  off  the  color  with 
his  ’kerchief  finding  it  only  increased  it.  He  boxed  her  ears  and  made 
her  stand  on  the  floor  for  hours. 

William  F.  Thiede,  born  in  Prussia,  Germany  in  1822;  died  in 
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Baltimore,  Md.  He  held  music  classes  in  Oakland  every  summer  for 
a number  of  years.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  a famous  band  in  Bal- 
timore, known  as  the  Germania  Band,  one  of  the  pioneer  organiza- 
tions introducing  orchestral  music  in  the  United  States.  He  had  been 
a violinist  and  bassoonist  for  seventy  years.  During  Jenny  Lind’s  tour 
of  America  Prof.  Thiede  was  one  of  forty  musicians  accompanying 
her.  Among  his  close  personal  friends  was  P.  T.  Barnum.  He  was  one 
of  Baltimore’s  most  prominent  figures  for  many  years,  highly  honored 
both  as  artist  and  man.  ( Editor's  note : Prof.  Thiede  stayed  at  the 
summer  boarding  house  of  Mrs.  Michael  (Bridget)  Maroney  from 
1890  to  1904.  This  was  on  High  Street.)  Prof.  Thiede  directed  the 
Lutheran  choir;  Dr.  John  G.  Robinson  was  his  accompanist. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Thayer  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.  lived  at  Thayer’s 
Tavern  ( Editor’s  note : Carries  Restaurant)  for  some  years.  The  doc- 
tor, then  a boy  of  ten  used  to  carry  the  mail  from  Oakland  to  Winston 
(later  known  as  Fort  Pendleton).  One  dark  night  as  he  was  riding 
down  the  mountain  road  beyond  the  Mason  farm  his  horse  began  to 


Group  picture  of  students  of  Professor  Ross  Sanner’s  Summer  Normal  School  held  in  Oak- 
land, Maryland  in  the  brick  school  in  the  summer  of  1892.  Picture  taken  in  back  yard  of  the 
school,  now  known  as  the  Oakland  Elementary  School.  Standing  in  rear,  those  identified,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right:  Samuel  Ralston,  John  Gnegy,  Charles  Shaffer,  a Miss  Keppler,  Jennie 
Browning,  Prof.  Ross  Sanner,  Flora  Merrill,  Ella  Casteel,  and  a little  lower,  Ezra  Hauger. 
The  second  row  standing,  reading  from  left  to  right:  Claude  Brown,  Charles  Anderson,  Judd 
Loar,  Totten  Matthews,  Lucinda  Hinebaugh,  Bess  Browning,  Belle  Hamill,  Lucy  Coddington, 
Orlie  Dunham,  Madge  Veitch,  Daisy  Hame,  Maud  Kildow,  Marion  Leary,  Alice  Wolf,  Alice 
DeBerry,  Martha  DeBerry.  Top  row  seated,  reading  from  left  to  right:  Gertrude  Browning, 

between  two  children,  wearing  a hat;  Grace  Loar,  Grace  Chisholm,  Nettie  Kepler,  Maggie  Al- 
bright, a Miss  Leighton,  Georgia  Albright,  Cora  Ashenfelder,  Mamie  Weber.  Bottom  row,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right:  Martha  Hinebaugh,  Herbert  Leighton,  William  Casteel,  Victor  Albright, 
Percy  Brady,  Annie  Grant,  Hamill:  Casteel,  Ida  Albright,  Howard  Nethken,  Lizzie  Leary,  Cinda 
Hamill.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Lucy  Coddington  Browning,  Terra  Alta,  W . Va. 
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snort  and  tremble.  A moment  later  a black  object  came  hurtling  down 
from  a tree,  alighting  on  the  haunches  of  the  horse,  and  almost  un- 
seating the  terrified  boy.  The  maddened  steed  reared  and  plunged 
and  finally  kicked  free  from  its  unwelcome  assailant,  which  was  doubt- 
less a panther  or  catamount.  That  ended  the  future  M.  D.’s  career  as 
a Post-Rider.  He  refused  to  make  another  trip. 

My  friends  tell  of  Mrs.  Bruce  who  once  owned  most  of  Ryan's 
Glade  coming  to  tne  tavern  on  her  way  to  her  city  home.  One  night 
she  tried  every  bed  in  the  house  before  she  got  one  that  suited  her. 
Some  were  too  low,  others  too  high;  some  too  hard,  others  too  soft. 
Her  summer  home  was  on  what  is  now  Isaac  Thompson’s  place.  She 


in  0^1EHRAnC^?E  ™“ILY  ORCHESTRA-  This  was  the  first  family  instrumental  ensemble 
d ® : ^ dr.fn  were  taugbt  a musical  instrument  by  their  mother,  Mrs.  Kather.ne 

rfn  Mrs’  R?STCThe  comP°sed  and  published  a number  of  songs.  Standing,  left  to  right: 
o/  The  fepuwLTn8  V (deceased)-  Seated,  left  to  right:  Veronica  and  Agnes.  Courtesy 


had  a dozen  or  two  sheep  pelts  sent  to  Startzman’s  Tannery  at  Mt. 
Carmel  (Aurora),  and  tanned  with  the  fleece  still  on.  Whenever  she 
took  her  walks  abroad  a negro  boy  was  sent  ahead  to  spread  down  the 
sheep-skin  mats  for  her  to  tread  upon.  One  of  her  daughters  (Mrs. 
Price)  built  Hawthorn  Cottage  or  “Hazel  Dell”  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Killburn.  Years  later  one  of  her  sons,  Upton,  lived  as  a hermit  in  a 
little  hut  near  by,  and  was  supported  by  the  county.  A grandson  is  a 
leading  architect  in  New  York  City,  and  his  daughter  a reigning  belle 
in  New  York.  Thus  do  extremes  meet  and  force  sharp  contrasts  in 
families  of  the  same  blood. 
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One  of  the  places  where 
early  photographs  were  tak- 
en were  upon  the  crests  of 
the  mountains.  Table  Rock 
was  one  of  the  most  popular 
crests.  This  picture  was  tak- 
en February  6th,  1898.  The 
ladies  have  got  their  man 
up  a tree.  This  amusing 
shot  was  loaned  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  Davis,  then  Sarah 
Wilburn,  who  is  standing 
nearest  the  tree.  Mae  Full- 
mer is  standing  in  the  left 
foreground;  and  Grace  Wot- 
ring  in  the  right  fore- 
ground. She  later  became 
the  wife  of  the  man  up  the 
tree,  Mr.  William  Ernest 
Shirer.  Mr.  Shirer’s  father 
established  a tin  shop  here 
in  1866  which  makes  it  the 
oldest  firm  in  continuous 
operation. 


A deep  spring  once  sparkled  about  where  Naylor’s  store  stands. 
It  was  quite  a favorite  trysting  place  for  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Oak- 
land. One  young  lady  in  attempting  to  dip  up  a bucket  full  of  water 
fell  in  on  a cold  winter  day.  She  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain  in  a 
few  hours. 

NORTHWESTERN  TURNPIKE  (Route  50) 

TABLE  ROCK  was  originally  known  as  “Turkey’s  Nest”  from 
the  great  number  of  wild  turkeys  which  reared  their  young  among  its 
cliffs.  The  colonists  of  1785  used  to  congregate  there  in  the  spring 
and  gathered  in  a supply  of  eggs  from  that  source. 

The  mountain,  upon  whose  summit  Table  Rock  is  located,  was 
named  Mt.  Cynthia  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  the  lines  were  run 
the  moon  was  gleaming  in  full-orbed  splendor  above  its  crest. 

The  road  (Northwestern  Turnpike,  Rt.  50)  is  fringed  with  a riot 
of  feathery  ferns  up  to  the  wheel  tracks;  and  crystal  springs  gush  out 
from  the  rocks,  and  run  alongside,  and  across,  dimpling  and  gurgling, 
till  lost  in  a leafy  tangle  far  below.  Great  rocks  and  crumbling  trees 
lie  clad  in  robes  no  loom  of  the  Orient  can  rival;  velvety  mosses,  dainty 
lichens,  delicate  tracery  of  vine  and  leaf  covers  the  cool  moist  earth 
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where  the  sun  never  reaches.  There  the  beech  drop,  the  copse  plant 
with  its  waxen  pallor,  and  the  scarlet  fingers  find  congenial  homes, 
and  mighty  trees  spring  upwards  straight  and  tall,  as  shafts  of  chiseled 
granite,  propping  the  green  roof  and  opening  out  enchanting  vistas  of 
light  and  shade,  far  into  the  cathedral  isles  of  the  forest  beneath  and 
over  all,  in  the  summer  time  where  floats  the  rare,  sweet  bugle  note 
of  the  hermit  thrush,  whose  favorite  haunt  it  is. 

For  the  public  there  were  Inns  at  the  Wilt  place  (now  owned 
by  D.  E.  Offutt);  at  the  Goff  Farm  (now  the  Hamilton  Farm),  and 
also  at  the  Walz  Place.  I have  been  informed  that  the  proprietors 
seldom  took  in  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  a day,  and  that,  too,  when 
two  meals  and  a night’s  lodging  were  only  fifty  cents.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  three  thousand  horses  and  one  hundred  thousand  head  of 
cattle  to  pass  over  the  road  in  a single  year  to  the  eastern  markets.  A 
man  named  Samuel  Brady  used  to  buy  negroes  in  the  river  counties 


Ward’s 

OAKLAND,  MARYLAND’S  FAMOUS  RESTAURANT 
Big  Steak  and  Sea  Food  Dinners  for  Moderate  Prices 


SCHEFFELS  MEATS 

FRESH  AND  CURED 

CUSTOM  BUTCHERING  . . . CANNING  AND  CURING 
AMISH  SMOKED  SAUSAGE 

Rt.  2,  Oakland,  Md.  Deerfield  4-3048 


CHIMNEY  CORNERS 

THE  TOP  RESTAURANT  ON  TOP  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY 
MOUNTAINS  AT  THE  HISTORIC  CROSSROADS  KNOWN  AS 
RED  HOUSE  at  the  junction  of  Routes  50  (the  old  Northwestern 
Turnpike,  now  also  known  as  the  George  Washington  Highway) 
and  U.  S.  219. 

Here  may  be  purchased  a variety  of  local  products  such  as  Amish 
sausage,  country  ham,  buckwheat  flour  and  maple  syrup. 
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of  Virginia,  and  drive  them  over  the  Pike,  chained  two  and  two,  and 
kept  them  moving  at  a lively  gait  by  a blacksnake  whip.  One  poor 
creature  was  so  distressed  at  having  been  taken  away  from  her  baby 
that  she  committed  suicide  on  the  Pike. 

It  was  along  the  Pike  that  General  Garnett’s  defeated  army 
marched  after  the  death  of  that  leader  in  the  summer  of  1861.  General 
McClellan  having  dislodged  him  from  Rich  Mountain,  West  Virginia 
and  cut  off  his  escape  by  way  of  the  Staunton-Beverly  Pike,  the  only 
other  route  by  which  the  Southern  army  could  reach  Virginia  was  the 
Northwestern  Pike,  and  McClellan  sent  General  Hill  to  intercept  them 
at  Aurora,  the  Federal  troops  coming  as  far  as  Oakland  on  the  Rail- 
road, and  then  forming  in  columns  of  eight,  with  bands  playing  and 
flags  flying,  they  marched  on  to  Aurora,  unconscious  that  the  enemy 
had  already  passed  Red  House,  and  left  a formidable  abatis  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  east  of  that  place  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
forces.  The  Confederates  marched  leisurely  along  leaving  an  inextric- 
able network  of  felled  trees  in  their  rear.  The  success  of  this  master- 
ful retreat  was  due  to  Col.  Ramsey  (now  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.)  who 
took  command  when  General  Garnett  fell  at  Corrick’s  Ford  on  Shaver’s 
Fork  of  Cheat  River.  He  had  formerly  practiced  medicine  in  Garrett 
County,  and  knew  every  byway  and  bridle  path,  while  Hill,  the  Federal 
officer,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  topography.  April  16th,  1863  Gen- 
eral Jones,  and  his  Confederate  Cavalry,  burned  the  North  Branch 
Bridge  at  what  is  now  Gormania. 

Eight  times  have  I travelled  the  picturesque  old  Pike  from  Druid 
Hill  (on  Backbone  Mountain  east  of  Table  Rock)  to  Grafton,  and 
though  the  coaches  were  gone,  the  old  stage  houses  crumbling  into 
ruins,  and  the  grass  growing  thickly  where  thousands  of  hurrying 
feet  once  stirred  up  the  dust,  yet  I never  cease  to  drink  in  with  en- 
raptured eyes  the  glorious  panorama  or  to  marvel  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  which  had  carried  to  a successful  completion  the 
building  of  the  Northwestern  Turnpike  so  many  years  ago. 


ROWLESBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  ON  THE  SCENIC  CHEAT  IS 
PLANNING  ITS  CENTENNIAL  FOR  FEBRUARY  1958 
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The  Garrett  County  Historical  Society 

On  November  7th,  1939  Mr.  F.  J.  Getty,  President  of  the  Garrett 
County  Teachers  Association  appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Mar- 
shall G.  Brown,  Merle  Frantz  and  Miss  Gladys  Hamill  to  study  the 
possibility  of  forming  a Garrett  County  Historical  Society.  This  com- 
mittee reported  favorably  to  the  formation  of  such  a society  at  the 
regular  teachers  meeting  held  at  Oakland  on  November  12th,  1940. 
It  recommended  that  a general  meeting  be  held. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Oakland  High  School  on  January 
27th,  1941  when  the  organization  was  effected.  The  following  tem- 


S^iALLOW.  FALLS-  Tt  is  now  Possible  to  motor  all  the  way  to  the  falls  on  a hard  surfaced 
, T ,,  ar£f.  .1S  v^s>te:l  by  thousands.  Here  one  views  the  virgin  forest  of  pine  and  Muddy 
Creek  Falls.  This  was  the  camp  ground  of  Henry  Ford.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Harvey  Firestone 
and  John  Burroughs  in  the  summer  of  1922. 


porary  officers  were  elected:  F.  A.  Thayer  Sr.,  President;  Marshall  G. 
Brown,  First  Vice  President;  Viola  Broadwater,  Second  Vice  President; 
and  Crystal  Elliott,  Secretary.  A Committee  on  Constitution  consisted 
of  Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye,  Chairman,  Charles  E.  Barr,  William  Brown- 
Truman  Bittinger,  and  B.  O.  Aiken.  The  next  meeting  was  held 
February  27th,  1941  at  which  time  a constitution  was  adopted  pro- 
visionally and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Capt.  Charles  E. 
Hoye,  President;  Marshall  G.  Brown,  First  Vice  President;  Viola 
Broadwater,  Second  Vice  President,  and  Crystal  Elliott,  Secretary.  At 
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this  meeting  Mr.  F.  A.  Thayer  Sr.  tendered  his  resignation  because  ot 
ill  health.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Harned  was  later  appointed  treasurer. 

Following  is  the  list  of  Presidents  of  this  Society  since  it  was 
formed:  F.  A.  Thayer  Sr.  (Pres,  pro  tern),  Capt.  Charles  E.  Hoye,  John 
Holman,  Bernard  I.  Gonder,  F.  E.  Rathbun,  Viola  Broadwater,  Paul 
B.  Naylor,  Jesse  J.  Walker,  and  Edith  Brock. 

A VERY  ACTIVE  SOCIETY 

To  date  it  has  published  fifty  three  issues  of  “The  Glades  Star”, 
an  historical  quarterly  dealing  with  the  history  of  Garrett  County, 
Maryland.  It  is  received  by  almost  nine  hundred  subscribing  members. 
Capt.  Hoye,  almost  up  to  his  untimely  death  in  1951,  was  the  editor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Ervin  Smith  of  Oakland,  Maryland.  This 
fine  magazine  is  printed  by  The  Republican  Press,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
The  Republican  Press  deserves  much  credit  for  the  success  of  “The 
Glades  Star”,  not  only  because  of  accurate  and  readable  format,  but  for 
providing  it  on  a non-profit  basis. 

On  Labor  Day,  1952,  the  Society  dedicated  “Hoyecrest”,  the  high- 
est elevation  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Charles 
E.  Hoye  who  is  known  as  the  acknowledged  Founder  of  the  Society. 
It  was  also  through  Capt.  Hoye  that  funds  were  raised  for  the  Ruth 
Enlow  Library,  most  of  which  were  provided  by  the  late  Ephraim  En- 
low  of  Sebastapool,  California  as  a memorial  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

A large,  handsome  exhibition  case  costing  a thousand  dollars  was 
made  possible  through  generous  donations  of  members.  This  project 
was  headed  by  Paul  B.  Naylor  and  Lowell  Loomis.  It  is  housed  in  the 
Society’s  room  in  the  Ruth  Enlow  Library  where  it  constantly  displays 
manuscripts,  books,  antiques  and  artifacts  dealing  with  the  county’s 
history. 

The  annual  meetings  are  well  attended  when  a featured  speaker 
addresses  the  gathering  on  some  historical  subject.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  Society  has  sponsored  an  Historical  Tour,  selecting  each  year 
a different  section  of  the  county.  These  have  been  conducted  by  Felix 
G.  Robinson.  The  Society  plans  to  erect  markers,  and  currently  is  pre- 
paring the  erection  of  a permanent  marker  on  “Hoyecrest”.  The  mem- 
bership dues  is  $2.00  a year.  Send  remittances  to  Mrs.  F.  E.  Rathbun, 
Oakland,  Maryland.  This  provides  the  member  with  a subscription  to 


“The  Glades  Star”. 
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The  Garrett  Guards 

(“GLORY  THAT  WON’T  FADE”) 

The  Garrett  Guard  Infantry  Company,  M.  N.  G.  held  its  first  meeting 
in  the  town  of  Oakland  August  11th,  1879  and  elected  the  following  officers: 
Capt.  Ernest  H.  Wardwell,  1st.  Lt.  Alexander  L.  Osborne,  2nd.  Lt.  David  M. 
Mason.  All  the  above  genclemen  had  seen  service  during  the  war.  Capt.  Ward- 
well  having  been  a captain  in  the  Federal  Army,  and  the  two  lieutenants 
had  been  sergeants  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  Company  Sept.  1st,  1880  at  which  time  the  Company  was  formally  ac- 
cepted into  the  State  service  was  as  follows: 

1st.  Sgt.  P.  S.  Chisholm,  2nd.  R.  S.  Jamison,  3rd.  Joseph  Haslam,  4th. 
J.  S.  Combs,  5th.  I.  Slonaker.  Corporals:  John  A.  Delawder,  T.  S.  Catlertt, 
Lewis  Johnson,  John  F.  White,  W.  W.  Fairall,  L.  H.  Bell,  W.  S.  Wolf,  John 
Yelloly.  Musicians:  S.  V.  B.  Ward,  J.  S.  Spedden,  P.  H.  Veitch.  Privates: 
Charles  Atkinson,  George  Bell,  R.  Brown,  W.  S.  Crim,  M.  Chrystal,  R.  Cropp, 
King  Delawder,  A.  Droege,  A.  Friend,  W.  S.  Griffith,  Robert  Hall,  G.  Hall, 
P.  Hammill  Sr.,  A.  H.  Ison,  C.  Jamison,  B.  Lee,  P.  Mason,  A.  Mason,  a! 
Montgomery,  T.  Miller,  John  Nee,  George  Riley,  S.  Root,  J.  Slick,  B.  Thrash- 
er, R.  Thayer,  E.  Tice,  E.  Taggart,  J.  A.  Wardwell,  N.  Wilburn,  T.  West,  F. 
Williams,  C.  Williams,  W.  White,  P.  White,  Y.  Waltz,  George  Porter,  W. 
Thrasher. 

The  Company  was  called  the  “Garrett  Guards”  in  honor  of,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  John  W.  Garrett,  Esq.,  in  whom  they  had  a most  loving1  friend 


James  H.  Painter,  Sergeant  of  the  fa- 
mous “Garrett  Guards”.  Jim  was  a well 
known  sportsman.  He  made  his  living  as  a 
guide,  trapper,  hunter  and  fisherman.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  his 
generation  with  regards  to  the  wildlife  of 
Garrett  County.  Jim  ate  twice  a day.  Both 
meals  consisted  of  buckwheat  cakes,  coun- 
try sausage  and  maple  syrup. 
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and  generous  patron,  and  whose  kind  offices*  since  his  death  were  for  a long 
time  fully  filled  by  his  son  and  successor,  Robert  Garrett,  Esq. 

The  Company’s  first  public  appearance  was  at  Annapolis  Jan.  14th, 
1880  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  Gov.  William  T.  Hamilton,  where  they 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  oddness  of  their  uniforms  (being  a com- 
mon ‘blue  jeans’  hastily  made  for  the  occasion).  The  Company  was  trans- 
ported to  and  from  Annapolis  in  a special  car  free  of  expense  and  also  pre- 
sented with  a magnificent  stand  of  colors,  both  kindnesses  being  at  the  hands 
of  their  namesake  and  patron,  Mr.  Garrett. 

Among  the  many  interesting  entries  in  the  record  book  of  this  Com- 
pany which  became  known  also  as  Company  B,  are: 

(1)  Dec.  1st,  1881.  Lt.  P.  A,.  Chisholm  by  a score  of  31  out  of  a possible 
31  at  500  yards  range,  won  the  Ohio  State  Prize,  a magnificent  medal  donated 
by  Gov.  Foster. 

(2)  Feb.  22nd,  1882  the  Company  won  the  Battalion  Championship  at 
rifle  shooting  defeating  Companies  A and  C at  Cumberland,  Md. 

(3)  May  28th,  1883  the  Company  with  the  rest  of  the  2nd.  Battalion 
encamped  with  the  1st.  Battalion  and  other  independent  companies  of  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  at  Frederick,  Md.  Took  part  in  a sham 
battle  known  as  the  battle  of  Fredericktown  and  also  gave  a public  exhibition 
drill  which,  was  highly  commended  by  the  military. 

(4)  May  30'  of  that  same  year  the  Haymaker  Rifle  Team  (of  this  “Gar- 
rett Guards”)  defeated  teams  from  Unionville,  Frederick  and  Cumberland  for 
the  championship  of  Western  Maryland!.  The  contest  took  place  at  Monacacy 
Bridge,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  highest  score  of  any  indi- 
vidual marksman  of  the  rival  teams  was  less  by  three  points  than  the  lowest 
score  of  any  one  of  the  Haymakers  riflemen. 

(5)  June  30th,  1883  the  Haymakers  team,  defeated  all  comers  at  Frost- 
burg,  Md.  for  a silver  vase,  given  by  the  Howard  Rifle  Team  of  that  city. 

(6)  Feb.  22nd,  1884.  Again  defeated  the  other  companies  of  the  bat- 
talion for  the  championship  emblem. 

(7)  Feb.  22nd,  1885.  Won  for  the  third,  and  final  time  the  championship 
emblem  of  the  battalion. 

(8)  Attended  the  parade  in  Baltimore  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

(9)  Nov.  25th  and  26th,  1885.  Easter  Flower  Rifle  Team  of  the  Com- 
pany defeated  the  teams  of  the  Maryland  National  Guard  for  the  State  Cham- 
pionship in  a two-day  match  at  Camp  Carroll  near  Baltimore. 

(10)  Feb.  21st,  1886.  Defeated  companies  A,  C,  and  D in  a prize  drill 
at  Cumberland,  Md.  The  next  day  defeated  the  same  companies  in  a,  cham- 
pion target  match. 

(11)  August  26th,  1886.  “Haymakers”  and  “Easter  Flowers”  rifle  teams 
defeated  three  teams  of  the  U.  S.  Regulars  in  a prize  match  at  200  yards  at 
Camp  Carroll,  near  Baltimore.  The  next  day  the  above  two  rifle  teams  of  the 
“Garrett  Guards”  defeated  12  teams  of  the  M.  N.  G.  for  first  and  second 
prizes  at  Wilson  Post  Encampment  at  Camp  Carroll. 

(12)  Nov.  10th,  1886.  “Haymakers”  and  “Easter  Flower”  won  first 
and  second  prizes  awarded  by  the  Cumberland  Trades  exhibit  defeating 
“Howard’s”  Potomac,  Cumberland  and  “Fern  Leaf”  rifle  teams. 
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The  Company  was  ordered  out  by  the  state  authorities  Oct.  1883  to  aid 
in  the  recapture  of  John  Smith,  a murderer  who  had  escaped  from  jail.  The 
Company  was  also  ordered  out  upon  the  day  of  his  execution,  Nov.  16th,  1883. 

When  Capt.  Wardwell  left  the  command  to  become  the  colonel  of  the 
Battalion  it  was  officered  as  follows:  Capt.  Peter  A.  Chisholm,  1st.  Lt.  R.  S. 
Jamison,  2nd.  Lt.  John  F.  White;  brevet,  Percy  H.  Veitch.  Sergeants:  W.  S. 
Grim,  E.  Z.  Tower,  James  H.  Painter,  Thomas  Sweeney,  James  Stanton.  Cor- 
porals: Truman  West,  Wm.  Stoyer,  W.  W.  Fairall,  Theodore  F.  Combs,  John 
Yelloly,  G.  D.  Browning,  J.  Kempher,  Wm.  Stevens. 

Under  Capt.  Chisholm  the  command  maintained  its  high  standard.  When 
Col.  Wardwell  left  tihe  Battalion  and  Lt.  Col.  Pearre  took  charge  he  did  much 
to  encourage  the  command.  It  made  a magnificent  appearance  at  the  Cum- 
berland Centennial  and  at  the  sham  battle  in  Baltimore  where  they  had  the 
part  of  honor  on  all  occasions.  Since  Col.  Pearre’s  resignation  Capt.  Newman 
has  struggled  hard  to  keep  the  command  intact,  but  lack  of  State  aid  com- 
pelled his  resignation  and  the  Company,  while  still  having  the  germs  of  its 
former  life  is  in  a present  state  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

Capt.  Robert  Townshend  was  the  last  commander  of  the  “Garrett 
Guards”. 


McCullough  Pack  Horse  Path 

This  path  was  originally  a buffalo  trace,  and  is  the  oldest  of  all 
the  trails  in  Garrett  County.  It  was  named  for  Samuel  McCullough, 
a fur  trader,  the  same  for  whom  a monument  commemorates  his  leap 
on  a horse  from  a cliff  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  direction  of  this 
Path  through  Garrett  County,  commencing  at  the  Preston  County 
line  is  as  follows:  It  entered  Maryland  east  of  Cranesville  at  the  be- 
ginning corner  of  the  Diadem  Land  Tract,  crossing  over  Piney  Mountain 
to  Muddy  Creek  at  a crossing  near  the  old  Brew  Mahr  Mill.  From  there 
it  proceeded  by  way  of  Augustine  Friends,  now  known  as  Teen  Glade 
where  Zenas  Mellotte  resides,  remaining  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yough- 
iogheny  River  past  Herrington  Manor  crossing  again  the  Youghiogheny 
less  than  half  a mile  south  of  the  mouth  of  Little  Yough  at  what  is  now 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Bridge.  Bearing  south  easterly  through 
the  Little  Yough  Glades  it  crossed  Backbone  Mountain  at  Allegheny 
Heights.  Through  Ryans  Glade  it  went  through  the  Logdson  place  and 
crossed  the  Potomac  River  into  Virginia  one  mile  west  of  Steyer. 

(From  the  notes  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Hoye.) 
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Exploring  Cave  ‘Lost’  203  Years 

By  Elinor  Carroll 

Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian  Staff  Writer 

A party,  including  the  present  writer,  retraced  the  path  of 
the  early  colonial  scout  last  Saturday  and  explored  the  lost  cave 
near  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  which  he  once  lived  for  six  days. 

The  man  was  Christopher  Gist,  friend  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  the 
days  he  lived  in  the  cave  were  from  December  9 to  15,  1751.  The  great 
cave  had  been  lost  to  history  for  202  years  and  11  months.  Only  once 
had  it  received  official  notice  in  the  meantime,  when  the  late  A.  L. 
Moredock,  president  of  the  Greene  County  Historical  Society,  located 
it  from  old  documents  in  1937  and  went  to  the  fallen-in  entrance. 

FOUR  IN  PARTY 

There  were  four  in  the  party,  three  of  them  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Spelological  Society.  Leader  of  the  expedition  was  Felix  G.  Rob- 
inson, of  Oakland,  Md.,  editor  of  “Tableland  Trails ”,  a magazine  deal- 
ing with  the  history  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  distinguished  by  having  N.S.S.  No.  144,  which  means  that  he  is  a 
very  old  hand  at  cave  exploration. 

Next  was  Robert  Corliss,  also  of  Oakland,  a surveyor  by  profes- 
sion, and  an  archaeologist  by  avocation.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
opened  up  three  new  caves,  previously  not  officially  explored,  in  Gar- 
rett County,  Md. 

The  third  member  of  the  group  was  Robert  Glaze,  a student  at 
Southern  High  School  in  Oakland.  A sturdy  youth,  he  was  described 
as  being  “two-thirds  mountain  goat”,  because  of  his  ability  to  leap  sure- 
footedly  from  rock  to  rock. 

COULDN’T  FIND  GADD 

The  final  member  of  the  party  was  The  West  Virginian  reporter, 
who  had  been  promised  last  spring  by  Felix  G.  Robinson  to  be  invited 
on  a cave  expedition. 

The  four  met  at  the  Uniontown  courthouse  Saturday  morning. 
Thq  reporter  was  late,  because  of  dense  fog  between  Fairmont  and 
Morgantown.  The  others  waited,  however,  and  at  10:30  the  car  full  of 
spelunkers  drove  off,  fortified  with  directions  from  county  officials, 
maps,  documents  and  reference  books. 

“We  go  to  Ralph  and  then  we  go  to  Gadd,”  Felix  said,  running 
his  finger  along  the  county  map. 

However,  when  the  party  had  traveled  10  miles,  and  inquired, 
none  of  the  people  along  the  road  had  ever  heard  of  either  spot.  More 
consultation  of  the  map,  more  questions,  and  neither  Ralph  nor  Gadd 
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Elinor  Carroll  at  mouth  of  the  Christopher  Gist  Cave  in  November  1954.  She  is  a feature- 
writer  for  West  Virginia  papers.  Her  home  is  in  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 

appeared.  The  explorers  kept  on,  and  suddenly  there  was  the  Monon- 
gahela. 

“This  must  be  it— this  is  bound  to  be  East  Riverside.  This  is  where 
we  start  walking.” 

Across  the  river  could  be  seen  Jacob’s  Ferry,  and  as  the  car  stopped 
the  ferryboat  could  be  seen  on  the  other  shore.  The  road  had  ended 
abruptly  at  the  water’s  edge,  with  a sign  saying  “Blow  Horn  for  Ferry.” 

The  car  was  parked  at  one  side  and  the  quartet  started  up  the 
railroad  tracks,  carrying  a bag  of  lunch,  a crowbar  for  digging,  two 
cameras,  two  flashlights  and  the  books  and  maps  with  which  it  was 
hoped  to  locate  Christopher  Gist’s  historical  cave. 

The  day  was  a glorious  one— typical  Indian  summer.  The  banks 
of  the  Monongahela  lay  basking  in  the  sun  and  the  water  was  placid. 
The  party  trudged  in  the  cinders  of  the  railroad  right-of-way. 

WHERE  BUFFALO  FED 

At  the  end  of  a brisk  walk,  a stream  flowed  into  the  river  from 
a steep  and  wooded  valley.  Across  the  river  another  stream  emptied 
into  the  Monongahela. 

“This  must  be  Wallace  Creek,  and  Muddy  Creek  on  the  west 
bank,”  Felix  said,  consulting  his  map.  “This  is  the  way  Gist  described 
it  in  his  journal.” 

All  four  scrambled  down  into  the  ravine,  where  a sparkling  stream 
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rippled  over  great  mossy  rocks.  Trees  towered  high  on.  either  side.  In  a 
moment  the  party  had  skipped  back  two  centuries  in  history. 

This  isolated  little  spot  presented  the  same  appearance  it  had  had 
when  buffaloes  left  their  drinking  spots  along  the  Monongahela  to 
graze  in  th©  fastness  of  hidden  valleys.  Here  they  had  been  driven  up- 
stream by  the  Indians,  to  be  slaughtered  by  their  arrows. 

FOLLOW  STREAM 

Only  a half-hour  ago  the  spelunkers  had  looked  upon  the  tumbled 
debris  of  strip-mines,  and  had  their  nostrils  assailed  by  the  fumes  from 
gob-piles.  As  they  drove  by  acres  of  slag  and  refuse,  they  had  feared 
that  the  sanctuary  of  Gist  might  have  been  buried  by  rubble  from  man’s 
industry. 

But  they  found  only  a spot  of  peace,  where  for  several  hours  they 
lived  in  another  and  less  complicated  century.  It  was  an  interlude  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  going  was  difficult  up  the  creek.  There  was  no  path,  and  no 
place  for  a path.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  rose  abruptly  from  the 
valley.  One  felt  one’s  way  cautiously  over  boulders,  clambering  over 
fallen  trees,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  stream. 

NOVEMBER  WADERS 

Sometimes  there  were  rocks  that  could  be  used  as  stepping  stones, 
sometimes  a place  had  to  be  found  narrow  enough  to  jump  across.  At 
other  times— well,  take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  wade,  it’s  only  mid-No- 
vember. 

Deer  tracks  were  to  be  seen,  and  then  in  the  distance,  a deer 
bounded  away.  Ferns?  grew  enormous  in  the  damp  shade.  The  birds 
that  stay  all  winter  along  the  Monongahela  were  tempted  into  song 
by  the  balmy  day  -redbirds,  Carolina  wren,  song  sparrow. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  no  stream,  just  a dry  creek  bed.  This 
was  a good]  sign  that  the  party  was  in  real  cave  country,  where  the 
water  had  disappeared  underground,  to  work  out  a new  cavern. 

A few  hundred  feet  up  the  valley  it  was  found  flowing  merrily 
again,  and  as  cold  as  ever  to  wade  through.  Little  chipmunks  peered 
from  behind  stumps  at  the  four  intruders. 

THE  CAVE  AT  LAST 

At  several  side  streams  the  two-  Bobs  went  ahead  to  explore,  to 
see  if  Gist’s  cave  might  be  here.  His  journal  had  said)  it  was  near  the 
head  of  the  stream,  up  a side  valley.  The  party  had  come  a long  dis- 
tance already. 

There  were  wide  waterfalls,  difficult  for  the  trampers  to  climb 
over.  Unseen  by  the  others,  The  West  Virginian  reporter  took  a spill 
m trying  to  get  over  a limestone  boulder  twice  the  size  of  a sofa.  ,A 
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rotten  log,  being  used  as  a ladder,  broke  underfoot,  with  various 
abrasions  and  contusions  resulting.  But  nothing  was  said,  for  who 
would  want  to  be  called  a sissy,  unfit  for  spelunking? 

“We’ve  found  it!”  suddenly  cried  the  two  Bobs,  ahead  of  the  older 
members  of  the  group.  “The  cave’s  here— or  at  least  a cave!” 

ENTRANCE  FALLEN  IN 

There,  indeed,  was  the  spot,  the  entrance  fallen  in.  Gist  had  writ- 
ten: “The  entrance  to  it  is  so  large  and  open  that  it  lets  in  plenty  of 
light.  Close  by  it  is  a stream  of  water.” 

One  enormous  slab,  approximately  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and 
several  feet  thick  had  broken  off  and  fallen  down  over  the  entrance. 
The  “even  floor”  of  which  Gist  wrote  was  clogged  with  rubble.  Instead 
of  being  seven  feet  high,  the  ceiling  was  so  low  that  it  was  necessary  to 
crawl  in  most  places. 

Bob  Glaze  was  first  into  the  cave,  calling  back  his  findings.  The 
party  had  hoped  to  find  some  trace  of  Gist,  even  after  202  years  and 
11  months,  such  as  a discarded  implement  or  letters  scratched  on  the 
walls.  They  may  be  there,  but  if  so,  they  are  buried  by  stone  which  had 
fallen  or  flaked  off. 

After  a while  Bob  appeared  from  another  opening,  “Like  a ground- 
hog coming  cut  of  a hole,”  Felix  laughed.  Soon  the  other,  Bob  Corliss, 
was  squirming  into  the  dark  of  the  cavern. 

PICTURES  ARE  TAKEN 

Felix  and  the  reporter  came  with  their  cameras,  to  get  pictures 
of  the  cave.  The  reporter  turned  at  the  entrance,  to  have  a picture 
taken. 

“That’s  not  fair,”  Bob  Corliss  protested,  “you  can’t  come  out  of 
the  cave  before  you  go  in  it!” 

The  sight  of  the  fallen  slab  made  the  explorers  conscious  of  the 
hazards  that  might  lurk  there.  Rock  could  fall  at  any  time  without 
warning.  Trying  to  move  any  of  the  monoliths  out  of  the  way  might 
upset  a precarious  balance  of  a whole  ledge. 

It  was  enough  to  have  located  the  lost  cavern  and  gone  through 
that  part  which  was  readily  accessible.  Digging  and  opening  up  the 
cave  could  wait  for  another  day.  Once  the  location  was  noted  officially, 
other  intrepid  souls  would  continue  the  work. 

THRILL  OF  HISTORY 

At  length  the  quartet  decided  they  had  done  as  much  as  was 
feasible  for  the  day.  They  returned  to  daylight,  and  seated  above  the 
cave  cn  the  roots  of  a gigantic  maple,  ate  their  sandwiches. 

Felix  read  to  the  others  from  the  book  dealing  with  the  fabulous 
Gist,  telling  how  he  camped  at  this  very  spot  from  December  9 to  15, 
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examining  the  land  for  eight  or  ten  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
from  December  10  to  13  for  the  Ohio  Company.  He  remained  in  the 
cave  December  14  when  it  snowed. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  December  15,  he  crossed  the  river  and  spent  the 
next  day  searching  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela. 

“How  much  more  thrilling  this  history  is  than  seeing  Independ- 
ence Hall,  which  has  had  its  glory  rubbed  off  by  the  hundred  thousand 
sight-seers  who  visit  it,”  Felix  exclaimed. 

A volume  could  be  written  about  Christopher  Gist,  and  William 
M.  Darlington,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  written  one:  “Christopher  Gist’s 
Journals,”  published  in  1893. 

BOONE’S  INSPIRATION 

Gist  came  to  the  Monongahela  Valley  in  1737,  crossing  the 
river  first  between  Fairmont  and  Morgantown.  Twice  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Ohio  Company  to  explore  their  lands  west  of  the  Al- 
leghenies. 

Later  he  was  accompanied  by  George  Washington  on  his  early 
explorations  of  the  territory,  and  he  was  present  at  Braddock’s  defeat 
and  death.  It  was  Gist  who  was  a friend  of  “Hunter”  Boone  and  whose 
tales  of  exploring  exploits  fired  the  youthful  Daniel  with  the  ambition 
to  go  to  Kentucky  on  his  discoveries.  In  his  later  years  he  became  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  of  gold  to  be  found  westward. 

Gist’s  point,  where  he  induced  several  families  to  locate,  is  now 
known  as  Point  Marion.  Gist  named  his  own  home  Mt.  Braddock.  Friend 
of  the  French,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Delaware  Indians,  who, 
he  said,  lived  in  large  numbers  between  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela 
Rivers  in  his  day,  Gist  has  never  had  due  recognition  in  this  section. 

AN  ABANDONED  ROAD 

Saying  goodbye  to  the  shades  of  Christopher  Gist,  but  promising 
the  old  scout  a return  visit  someday,  the  spelunkers  set  out.  They  de- 
cided to  try  going  over  the  mountain  on  an  abandoned  road  they  found, 
rather  than  to  retrace  their  steps  along  Wallace  Creek. 

The  road  wound  up  and  up,  narrowing  as  it  went.  Soon  it  would 
have  to  start  downward,  or  they  would  run  out  of  mountain. 

“We’ve  just  run  out  of  road!”  Bob  Glaze,  again  up  ahead  called 
back. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  end  of  the  road,  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  dropped  away  to  the  Monongahela.  What  a 
disheartening  prospect,  to  have  to  go  back  down  the  road  to  the  cave, 
and  then  down  the  valley  again! 

DOWN  HILL  SLIDE 

Bob  Glaze  justified  the  idea  he  was  part  mountain  goat.  He  set 
out  down  the  nearly  sheer  face  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  could  be 
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seen  on  the  railroad  tracks  far  below.  Bob  Corliss  went  next,  walking, 
running,  slipping,  sliding. 

The  West  Virginian  reporter  set  out  next,  clinging  to  trees,  clutch- 
ing at  rocks.  Soon  it  became  a case  of  sitting  down  and  “sled  riding,” 
using  heels  to  steer  by  and  grabbing  a sapling  from  time  to  time  to 
slow  up  the  headlong  descent. 

Felix  plowed  and  plunged  along,  a minor  landslide  in  himself. 
Soon  all  four  were  at  the  bottom,  catching  their  breath.  Then  the  walk 
back  down  the  railroad  tracks  to  the  waiting  automobile. 

A river  steamer  chugged  by  pushing  a line  of  barges  loaded  with 
coal.  Another  boat  could  be  seen  drawn  up  at  Jacob’s  Ferry,  where  a 
pleasant  house  was  located  among  the  trees. 

ANOTHER  CAVE 

“There’s  still  time  for  some  more  exploring,”  Felix  remarked. 
“Shall  we  go  to  see  Gist’s  plantation  at  Mt.  Braddock,  or  shall  we  try 
Dulany’s  cave?  Both  are  on  the  way  back.” 

The  others  decided  on  the  cave,  for  comparison.  Back  to  Union- 
town,  on  out  U.  S.  40  to  the  top  of  Laurel  Mountain,  turning  right  and 
traveling  five  miles  to  a graveled  road,  down  which  they  went  for  an- 
other mile. 

Here  the  road  ended,  with  a sweeping  panorama  of  the  valley 
opening  up  below. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  visited  caves  of  the  region.  Like  Gist’s,  it 
is  a ‘young’  cave,  and  has  little  formation  to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  older 
caves,  through  West  Virginia,  have  stalagmites  and  stalactites.” 

DANGEROUS  FOOTING 

Dulany’s  Cave  was  formed  by  cleavage  of  the  solid  rock,  a split 
from  the  mountain  top  down  through  a mighty  stratum.  There  are 
many  branches,  tight  crawlways,  large  rooms  and  precipitous  descents. 
Great  fallen  rocks  loomed  in  the  passage. 

The  four  went  in  through  two  different  openings,  slippery  with 
oozing  water  from  the  room,  which  dripped  down  unexpectedly,  to  land 
in  a pocket  or  down  the  back  of  a neck.  As  the  sealed  beam  flashlight 
penetrated  further  into  the  depths  of  the  mountain  one  had  the  feeling 
a slip  would  send  one  hurtling  down  into  nothing  and  blackness. 

After  going  a distance  first  through  the  small  entrance  and  then 
through  the  larger  main  entrance,  the  party  missed  Bob  Glaze.  He 
popped  up  again  from  a small  hole  in  the  hillside,  which  looked  too 
tiny  for  a person  to  crawl  through.  He’d  gone  into  the  workings  of  the 
cave  through  still  a third  entrance. 

SPELUNKERS  MEET 

Back  at  the  parked  cars  the  group  met  another  spelunker,  Ralph 
Kirchbaum,  from  Pittsburgh,  who  was  camping  out  with  a group  of 
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Boy  Scouts,  one  of  whom  introduced  himself  as  Jay  Reiffe. 

Conversation  turned  to  caves,  gypsum!  flowers  and  the  fun  of 
spelunking.  Many  technical  terms  were  used,  with  which  The  West 
Virginian  reporter  was  unfamiliar.  They  exchanged  their  N.S.S.  num- 
bers with  each  other,  and  spoke  of  other  notable  explorers  and  the 
caves  they  had  opened. 

Ralph  spoke  of  the  Indian  artifacts  one  of  his  group  had  found 
nearby  on  a recent  expedition— stone  pipes,  tooth  necklaces  and  ar- 
row-heads. He  showed  some  fossil  rock  that  the  party  had  picked  up 
that  Saturday— stones  with  the  imprint  of  shells  and  marine  animals 
from  the  period  when  this  mountain  top  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

INVITED  TO  EXPLORE 

The  party  broke  up  reluctantly,  with  the  promise  of  future  outings 
to  other  caves.  The  two  Bobs  and  Felix  headed  for  Oakland  and  The 
West  Virginian  reporter  set  out  on  the  return  to  Fairmont. 

Since  that  time  a chance  acquaintance  has  told  of  an  unexplored 
cave  on  her  property  within  driving  distance  of  this  city. 

“The  stream  disappears  several  times  and  goes  underground.  The 
little  boys  on  the  farm  have  crawled  back  in  the  cave  entrance  some 
distance,  but  it’s  never  been  opened  properly  nor  officially  explored. 

“I’m  a little  old  to  be  interested  in  squeezing  through  it  on  hands 
and  knees,”  the  woman  continued,  “but  any  time  you  folks  want  to 
explore,  you’re  welcome.” 


Fred  Bittinger’s  Story 

Fred  Bittinger  of  the  Bittinger  community  told  the  Editor  of  Tableland 
Trails  the  following  story  concerning  George  Ruckel,  his  grandfather  on 
maternal  side:  George  Ruckel  got  up  early  one  Christmas  morning  and 
tracked  a bear  to  the  hemlock  thicket  a mile  beyond  the  Lutheran  Cemetery 
at  Bittinger.  He  found!  bear  nesting  where  a hemlock  tree  had  blown  down  at 
the  roots.  He  decided  to  shoot  and  break  its  jaws.  Instead,  the  bullet  passed 
between  the  jaws.  He  hissed  his  dog  on  the  bear  . . . but  the  bear  was  too 
much  for  the  dog.  Not  having  another  bullet  he  started  at  the  bear  with  his 
knife,  but  found  that  in  this  case  also  the  bear  was  too  much  for  him.  Then 
he  picked  up  a stout  chestnut  pole  and  whacked  the  bear  over  the  head.  The 
bear  started  bawling  but  George  continued  to  whack,  and  he  whacked  hard, 
until  he  finally  killed  the  bear. 

On  another  occasion  George  found  on  Meadow  Mountain  a she-wolf  and 
whelps  which  had  been  killing  sheep.  The  farmers  had  thought  all  along  that 
dogs  from  the  vicinity  were  the  cause.  The  wolf  and  whelps  were  in  a rock 
recess,  George  stood  at  the  entrance  and  shot  the  mother  . . . then  went  in 
and  drew  her  out  together  with  seven  whelps.  He  brought  home  the  dead  she- 
wolf  and  the  seven  live  whelps.  His  wife  and  two  daughters  were  in  bed  with 
pneumonia.  He  brought  the  whelps  up  to  their  beds,  telling  them  they  were 
dog  pups.  They  petted1  them.  Then  he  told  them,  they  were  wolves.  On  hearing 
him  say  they  were  wolves  his  wife  and  daughters  became  very  mad.  Between 
being  mad  at  George  and  being  scared  of  the  wolves  they  got  well  in  a hurry. 
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^Jatjtztand 

TO  OAKLAND,  MARYLAND 


How  dear  to  each  heart  is  our  fair  Garrett  County, 
And  dearest  of  all  is  our  County  Seat; 

The  rich  horn  of  plenty,  so  brimming  in  bounty, 
Has  emptied  its  treasures  again  at  our  feet. 

Our  own  Garrett  County,  this  pioneer  County 
Pays  homage  to  Oakland,  the  fair  County  Seat. 


The  faith  of  our  pioneer  fathers  has  brought  us, 

Through  a century’s  waiting,  these  blessings  now  shown; 
The  faith  that  those  trail  blazers  cherished  has  taught  us 
A greater  appraisal  of  things  we  now  own. 

And  so,  here’s  to  Oakland,  our  beautiful  Oakland, 

Of  all  the  fairest  we  ever  have  known. 

— Sara  Roberta  Getty 

Sara  Roberta  Getty  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Penna.  but  spent 
most  of  her  active  life  in  Maryland  until  recently.  She  has  been  a mem- 


TABLE  ROCK.  Boy  sit- 
ting to  left,  Paul  Schaffer; 
next  to  him,  A.  V.  Schaffer. 
Child  standing  between  two 
girls  was  Ola  Schaffer,  now 
Mrs.  William  Schwandt  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Standing 
at  the  left,  Edna  D.  Schaf- 
fer, deceased;  and  on  the 
right  is  Gustafa  Schaffer, 
now  Mrs.  Alfred  Goshom  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  These 
were  the  children  of  John 
Randolph  Schaffer  who  took 
the  picture.  He  was  a writ- 
er and  photographer  of  lo- 
cal history.  Published  two 
books  with  illustrations. 
Picture  taken  in  1915.  Pic- 
ture through  the  courtesy  of 
°f  J-  R.  Schaffer  Jr.,  Gor- 
man/a, W.  Va. 
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ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Somerset  American  since  1942.  She  has 
published  four  volues  of  verse,  “Little  Songs  of  Every  Day”,  “Mary- 
land Melodies”,  “Life  Holds  a Song”,  and  the  last  in  1950,  “The  World 
Keeps  Singing”. 

Commenting  on  “To  Oakland,  Maryland”  Mrs.  Getty  says:  “On 
the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  Oakland  in  1949  I was  asked  to  send 
something  for  the  occasion.  I lay  awake  at  nights  getting  this  to  the 
tune  of  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket”.  I do  not  know  if  it  was  ever  used,  I 
never  heard”. 


APRIL  MORNING 

There’s  a gold  upon  forsythia— 

There’s  blue  up  in  the  sky; 

And  red  breasts  in  the  tree  tops 
Calling  to  their  mates  near  by. 

Oh!  it’s  great  just  to  be  living 
Knowing  there’s  a guiding  hand, 

Working  all  its  magic  wonders, 

Bringing  promise  to  the  land. 

—Catherine  Nethken 


“YE  OAKLAND  CELEBRATION” 
(Cleveland’s  Victory  in  1890) 

Where  meet  the  mountains  and  the  sky 
On  the  Alleghany  plateau]  high, 

The  clustered  homes  of  Oakland  stand 
Mid  the  loftiest  hills  of  Maryland. 

In  the  ice-clad  streets  of  Oakland  town 
When  November  snow  had  fallen  down 
Merry  with  vigor  shout  and  song 
The  gallant  sons  of  Garrett  throng. 

Round  about  Democrats  sweep 
While  Republicans  sadly  weep; 

For  that  fateful  day  in  the  early  fall 
When  McKinley  broke  over  the  garden  fall. 

Cleveland’s  name  and  Cleveland’s  might 
Had  won  at  last  the  people’s  fight. 

Nought  care  the  victors  as  they  go 
Marching  over  the  ice  and  snow 
Over  the  hill  tops,  marching  down 
Horse  and  foot  into  Oakland  town. 
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Democrats  come  from  far  and  near, 

Democrats  come  with  shout  and  cheer, 

They  come  from  Swanton’s  cozy  town, 

From  Altamont  and  Deer  Park  down, 

From  McHenry’s  fertile  vales 
Accident’s  fair  hills  and  dales, 

From  Potomac’s  line  and  Bloomington, 

And  the  classic  banks  of  old  Sang  Run; 

They  come  from  every  mountain  peak, 

From  Hoop  Pole  Ridge  and  famed  Deep  Creek 
Where  the  trout,  speckled  and  rainbow,  reside 
And  wild  deer  roam  on  the  steep  hillsides. 

In  from  the  county  far  and  wide, 

From  Cherry  Creek  and  Sunnyside, 

From  Skipnish  and  Hutton  their  journey  take, 
From  Ryan’s  Glade  and  Mountain  Lake; 

From  where  the  Youghiogheny  glides 
Twixt  wooded  hills  and  mountain  sides, 

They  come  from  field  and  forest  glen— 
Garrett’s  stalwart  border  men. 

They  come  with  cheers  that  rend  the  air, 

Men  and  women  and  maidens  fair; 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  great,  and  small— 
Democrats  ever  and  Democrats  all— 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down 
To  paint  it  red  in  Oakland— Town. 

—Anonymous 


OAKLAND,  MARYLAND, 
1870.  From  the  Pangborn 
Collection  of  Lithographs, 
Courtesy  of  Garrett  County 
Historical  Society. 
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OAKLAND 


Excerpts  from  “A  June  Jaunt”  by  Brantz  Mayer,  founder  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  published  in  Harpers  Magazine,  June  24th, 
1856.  The  historian  George  Bancroft  accompanied  Brantz  Mayer  on  this 
trip. 

“A  little  village  is  growing  up  at  Oakland  in  the  midst  of  these 
glades,  as  a sort  of  nestling  place  for  folks  who  are  willing  to  be  satisfied 
by  being  cool,  quiet,  and  natural  during  summer.  We  halted  there  for  the 
night,  and  were  not  reluctant  to  esconce  ourselves  beneath  blankets  even 
in  ‘the  leafy  month  of  June’. 

“In  order  to  make  a new  resort  popular,  it  is  necessary,  as  the 
world  goes,  to  have  the  lead  of  a fashionable  belle  or  the  command  of 
a fashionable  doctor.  Nature,  of  itself,  is  not  sufficiently  attractive  for 
artificial  society;  so  that  one  must  either  be  ill  or  led  in  order  to  adopt 
what  is  really  good,  and  surround  it  with  allurements  of  French  cookery, 
fast  horses,  a band  of  music,  and  weekly  balls.  It  was  many  years  before 
Saratoga  and  Newport  ripened  from,  a simple  well,  and  a wild  sea-shore, 
into  the  luxuriant  style  of  Bath  and  Brighton.  Yet  I do|  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  day  when  the  Maryland,  Glades,  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac, 
Youghiogheny  and  Cheat,  and  the  romantic  cascades  of  the  neighboring 
Blackwater  will  be  crowded  with  health  hunters. 

“The  turn  of  Nature  to  be  in  fashion  again  must  come  around,  for 
when  invention  exhausts  the  artificial  (and  the  age  of  hoops  seem  verg- 
ing on  that  desirable  end)  there  is  no1  resource  but  simplicity.  There  are 
numbers  of  reasonable  people  who  must  be  eager  to  quit  the  beaten 
paths,  and  escape  to  spots  where  they  will  not  be  stifled  by  society.  These 
glades  and  mountain  streams,  with  their  constant  coolness  and  verdure, 
are  precisely  the  places  for  them.  For  several  years  many  of  our  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  sportsmen  have  been  fishing  the  streams,  beating  up 
the  deer,  pheasant  and  wild  turkey;  driving  over  the  fine  upland  roads; 
drinking  the  pure  water;  sleeping  soundly  every  night  of  July  and  Au- 
gust; and)  getting  back  to  their  work  in  the  fall,  as  hearty  as  the  ‘bucks1’ 
they  made  war  on  in  the  mountains. 

“Let  me  recommend  Oakland  to  a cook  who  wishes  to  make  a repu- 
tation on  venison  and  trout,  and  to  a belle  who  is  brave  enough  to  ‘bring 
Nature  into  fashion’. 

“We  slept  at  Oakland.  The  mists  hung  low  over  these  highlands 
long  after  sunrise,  and  the  air  wasi  so  bracing  that  we  found  overcoats 
necessary  as  we  bowled  across  the  great  Youghiogheny  on  a single  arch 
of  timber  and  iron,  and  passed  the  picturesque  Falls  of  Snowy  Creek 
where  the  railroad  quits  the  prairie,  and  strikes  a glen  through  which 
the  stream  brawls  in  foam,  contrasting  bravely  with  the  hemlock  and 
laurel  that  line  the  pass.” 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


JULIA  McHENRY  HOWARD,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Franc.s  Scott  Key,  who  has  spent  a portion  of  every  summer  of  her 
life  in  Garrett  County.  Formerly  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Baltimore. 

KATHERINE  SPEICHER,  member  of  a prominent  family  of  Accident,  Md. 
Prominent  in  educational  circles. 

M.  P.  LICHTY,  Correspondent  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  papers  on  local 
history  a half  century  ago. 

LOWELL  LOOMIS,  PRESIDENT  OF  ACORN  ASSOCIATES,  and  prominent 
civic  leader  of  Oakland,  Md. 

MESHACK  BROWNING,  author  of  “Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a 
Hunter”. 

DR.  JOSEPH  E.  HARNED,  late  pharmacist  of  Oakland;  author  of  “The  Wildl 
Flowers  of  the  Alleghenies”. 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  E.  HOYE,  founder  of  the  Garrett  County  Historical 
Society;  author  of  “The  Hoyes  of  Maryland”. 

MRS.  HARRY  FRAZEE,  GENEAOLOGIST,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MARION  VIOLA  BROADWATER,  teacher  in  Grantsville  Schools;  former 
President  of  the  Garrett  County  Historical  Society. 

PIERSOL,  J.  B.  SEARIGHT,  JACOB  BROWN,  the  latter  two  authors  of 
“The  Old  Pike”  and  “Miscellaneous  Writings”,  respectively. 

IVAN  J.  MILLER,  Amish  historian. 

ROSS  COMPTON  DURST,  former  Garrett  County  school  teacher,  contributor 
of  historical  articles  to  “The  Glades  Star”  and  other  publication.  Lives 
in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

FOLGER  McKINSEY,  the  late  Bentztown  Bardi;  author  of  “Go;d  Morning” 
Column  in  Baltimore  Sun. 

MRS.  LLOYD  LOGAN  CARR,  world  traveller;  native  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Spent  most  of  her  summers  in  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md. 

E.  R.  O’DONNELL,  citizen  of  Loch  Lynn,  Md.  Has  spent  his  life  time  in  that 
vicinity. 

ROBERT  B.  GARRETT,  native  of  Deer  Park,  Md.  On  the  staff  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Commission  of  Maryland.  Resides  in  Baltimore. 

GEORGE  HAMILL  RODEIIEAVER,  c mss  from  pioneer  Preston  County 
stock.  Was  born  and  reared  on  the  Rodeheaver  farm  on  Hoop  Pole  Ridge; 
has  written  and  published  an  account  of  the  Rodeheaver  Family. 

JOHN  A.  DROEGE,  native  of  Deer  Park;  re.ired  Vicei  President  of  the  N.  Y., 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  Author  of  books  on  railroading. 

J.  FRANK  BROWNING,  a descendant  of  Meshack;  postmaster  of  Sang  Run, 
Md, 
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MRS.  RUTH  HUTSON  RYAN,  Kitzmiller,  Md.  Granduate  of  Salisbury  State 
Teachers  College;;  taught  ten  years  in  the  schools  of  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland.  A descendant,  on  the  paternal  side,  of  the  Hamillsi  of 
Western  Maryland. 

U.  G.  PALMER,  JR.,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  Formerly  lived!  in  Garrett  County; 
son  of  U.  G.  Palmer,  a Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Garrett  County.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  for  many  years  held  a responsible  position  with  the  General 
Motors  Company. 

JOHN  MASON,  bom  on  Meadow  Mountain.  Died  a few  years  ago  in  Arthur- 
dale,  W.  Va.  His  memory  was  well-stocked  with  the  rich  lore  of  his  native 
Garrett. 

THOMAS  J.  BRANDT,  one  of  the  first  people  to  live  in  Oakland,  Md.  He 
wrote  this  story  about  1900  when  he  was  an  old  man,  living  in  Dundee, 
Michigan. 

MAjE  YOST,  relative  of  the  Thayer  Family.  Wrote  many  stories  about  the 
olden  days  for  the  local  papers  around  fifty  years  ago. 

ELINOR  CARROLL,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.„  Great-granddaughter  of  James  Otis 
Watson  I,  Founder  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Industry.  Feature  writer 
for  West  Virginia  papers. 

CATHERINE  NETHKEN,  formerly  of  Oakland,  now  residing  in  Baltimore. 
Has  published  a collection  of  poems  entitled  “Retrospection”  from  which 
“April  Morning”  was  taken,  with  her  permission. 


History  of  Interest  to  the 
Tablelands  Reader 

ILL  FEELING  IN  THE  ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING:  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Political  Battles,  1815-1825.  By  James  A.  Kehl.  The  years, 
1815-1825,  in  Western  Pennsylvania  politics,  were  years  of  transition, 
a significant  period  in  political  history  repeated  across  the  nation  as 
old  political  loyalties  were  discarded  and  new  ones  formed.  271  pp., 
nine  illustr.,  bibliography,  index.  $4.00 

BANNERS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS:  Early  years  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College.  By  Helen  Turnbull  Waite  Coleman.  The  genealogy 
of  a fine  liberal  arts  college  from  humble  beginnings;  the  story  of  two 
academies,  two  colleges,  the  men  who  founded  them,  and  many  teach- 
ers and  students.  285  pp.,  55  illustr.,  end  paper  map,  bibliography, 
index.  $4.00 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY.  By  Hugh  Cleland. 
Seven  fateful  journeys  that  created,  and  saved,  a nation.  No  other 
president  knew  the  Ohio  Valley  as  intimately  as  its  first.  Asi  a colonial 
and  an  American  officer,  as  a private  citizen,  and  as  its  first  citizen, 
Washington  paid  seven  visits  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  405  pp.,  two  end 
paper  maps,  nine  illustrations,  index.  $5.00 

At  your  bookstore  ...  or  from 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Press 

Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 
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Tableland  Trails  Publications 

Order  Now  While  the  Dwindling 
Supply  Lasts 

(USE  THIS  PAGE  AS  YOUR  ORDER  BLANK;  MARK 
WITH  X IN  BOX  THE  ITEMS  WANTED) 

( ) THE  BALLAD  OF  OAKLAND.  Written  for  Oak- 
land’s Centennial,  1949.  Eighty  stanzas,  together 
with  historical  notes.  1.00 

( ) TUCKER  COUNTY  ISSUE  OF  TABLELAND 
TRAILS.  84  pages.  This  Volume  1,  Number  1,  is 
a real  collector’s  item.  1.50 

( ) SOMERSET  COUNTY,  PENNA.  ISSUE,  TABLE- 
LAND TRAILS.  96  pages.  A distinct  contribution 
to  Americana  in  terms  of  important  local  history 
and  folklore.  1.50 

( ) ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  MARYLAND  ISSUE, 
TABLELAND  TRAILS.  108  pages.  In  this  issue 
is  featured  the  story  of  coal,  and  some  very  old 
pictures  from  a private  collection ; also  a humor- 
ous folkstory  about  Elijah  Rameses  Bliss.  1.50 

( ) PRESTON  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA  ISSUE, 
TABLELAND  TRAILS.  179  pages.  This  issue 
covers  most  of  the  sections  of  Preston  County, 
dealing  with  community  origins.  Copiously  illus- 
trated. 2.00 

( ) FAYETTE  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA  ISSUE, 
TABLELAND  TRAILS.  180  pages.  The  origins  of 
Fayette  County  communities  is  the  feature  of  this 
issue,  together  with  reproductions  of  valuable  his- 
toric pictures.  2.00 

The  complete  set  $8.0C — A saving  of  $1.50 

Name  


Street 


City  and  Zone 

Mail  to:  TABLELAND  TRAILS,  “Mendeli”,  Oakland,  Md. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Tableland  Trails 


®Ije  (Cassclntau  Moti'l 

GRANTSVILLE,  MARYLAND 


The  oldest  Hotel  in  Garrett  County  in  continuous  opera- 
tion. It  was  opened  to  the  public  by  Solomon  Sterner  in 
1842.  The  following  public  houses  were  operating  in  Gar- 
rett County  on  the  National  Pike  over  a hundred  years 
ago.  Commencing  at  the  Garrett- Allegany  line  they  were: 

Conrad’s  at  Sand  Spring;  The  Brumley  Inn;  Johnson’s  House  on  Red 
Ridge;  Stone  House  Tavern  of  Jesse  Tomlinson;  The  Woodin  Inn;  Little 
Crossings  Hotel;  The  Solomon  Sterner  Inn  (now  The  Casselman  Hotel);  The 
National  House,  founded  by  Henry  Fuller;  The  Sheetz  and  Haldeman  Inns  on 
Negro  Mountain;  The  Stoddard-Fairall  Inn  on  Keyser’s  Ridge;  The  Simpkins 
Tavern  at  the  junction  of  the  Pike  and  the  old  Morgantown  Road,  and  close 
to  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 


The  Casselman  Hotel  is  one  of  the  county’s 
historic  landmarks.  Much  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  old  Pike  days  is  reflected  in  its  antique  col- 
lection and  furnishings. 


WILDA  GETTY  FAHEY,  Proprietor 


(Ll;c  Jjtrsi  State  liianl; 

OF  GRANTSVILLE 


Serving  Garrett  County 
Since  1910 


IF  YOU  HAVE  MONEY 

WE  WANT  IT  . . . 

If  YOU  WANT  MONEY 

WE  HAVE  IT” 


GRANTSVILLE  - MARYLAND 


9372 


